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APPINESS is a habit. It is a thing quite in our control. Outer forces have no 
jurisdiction. Though a man's exterior estate be never so propitious, blessedness 





enters not from without. 

Why are there so many people—fully three out of every fouoenhanaer? As 
sure as you're born, happiness is becoming a lost art ; that is, among humans. The 
birds haven't lost it. I have seen one of them of a morning in spring, singing 

from a bush by the roadside. It was pouring out its soul utterly. Had no longer thought of 
space or time or circumstance. Oblivious. As though singing was the business of its life. 
Its throat was puffed, its feathers stood out, its head tilted back. With a fine forgetfulness, 
with unpremeditated rapture, it was pushing all of itself into music. 

Now, sister, brother, something is wrong. You don't witness scenes like that in the human 
realm. Perhaps you'll say to me that birds are permitted to be happy, but not we, because we 
have the cares of civilization upon us. Then Ill say to you that a “civilization” which is 
getting us away from blessedness isn't civilization. And it's time we woke up to the 
cheat of it. 

Where's the trouble? I conceive it is to be found in one thing—social climbing. Yes, I 
mean it. This rage to get front seats is what's the matter with us. Outrageous rivalry is 
pulverizing humankind into particles, each infinitely hard, infinitely egoistic, infinitely repel- 
lent. It is legislated into a law of the universe that in fellowship alone shall blessedness be 
found. Compute—do it mercilessly—the sum of the unhappiness of you that is due to disap- 
pointed personal aims. He who has no expectations of his own any more, but pours himself 
from inner wells into something larger than he—strong beyond describing is that man. He 
shall do exploits. 

But, it will be said to me, is not the superior person licensed to ascend, and thus to mount 
above his fellows? I say unto you, the superior person is indeed licensed to ascend—and to 
take his fellows with him in that ascent. Democracy is the dizziest idealism ever struck forth 
from the mind of God. It means, the all-of-us are one, ligatured each to the other by invio- 
lable ties. The social climber seeks to put asunder what Democracy has joined together. 

We are informed that the peasantry of England in the fifteenth century was of a dignity 
and self-respect wanting today. For the reason that the then firmness of class barriers 
restrained the exceptional souls among them from rising into another class, they remained with 
their own, a leavening influence which ennobled and elevated the mass. 


Worth a try, don't you think? 
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HERE’S no doubt whatever 
about it, men have all the 
best of it in this world, and 
women have to put up 

with ’most anything. Why, just take 
that one example of the way the men 
go rooting in the back of the closet on 

the top floor after that old fishing-rod, 
the one with the black thread all wrapped 
about the part of it that split once 
when—everyone in the neighborhood knows 
it was over five pounds. And _there’s 
the fuss they make over the disgraceful 
old clothes that are fit for only the rag- 
bag, and goodness knows hardly that, and 

Who said girls couldn't—and shouldn't—fish, down on the disreputable hat that you were plan- 

the old dock or under the sycamores? Who gave the ning to give to Mandy Brown’s husband the 

out of doors to their brothers, anyway? very next time he came after the ashes, and— 
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Name 0’ sense, what ails the man 
that he wants to take that whole bowl 
0 drippings to grease those boots 
with? And dear lands, you’re getting 
it all over that Daggystand rug that 
Aunt Mary brought from New York two 
years ago Christmas! 

The way they grumble over old things 
like that, and the fuss they make about 
demanding a basket of lunch so they 
can start off early in the morning, or 
the middle of the night, and not come 
back all day, or maybe two days, or when- 
ever they get ready, and when they do, 
to smell of hay, and dirt, and fish, and 


damp woods, and, oh, just messy out Such scenes as this are too rare. Woman—or the 


of doors. The wonder is that Mrs. Pank— _vast_ majority of her—can't play. 


So she buys the 


Pardon. The wonder is that the male tonic that's free for her in the woods 
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trick of going off this way has not been 
put down as an indictment in the suff— 
I mean that more of it hasn’t been 
talked of in—er—certain directions. 
Thank goodness we’re safely over that 
place! 

But it’s all true. Men seem to have the 
best of it, and, as Mandy Brown aforesaid 
remarks, it’s “mos’ inginerally” because 
they know how to play, and contrariwise, 
dear ladies, you don’t. That’s about all 
there is to the secret. How often have you 
heard women say that men have so much 
better times than women? They don’t 
really, but they know better how to make 
the most of their opportunities. You see, 
the average male individual is a baby, and 
a gamboling pup, and a boy of fourteen all 
rolled up into one, and when he gets the 
out-of-doors feeling in his blood it doesn’t 
make m«ch difference to him what his grave 
responsibilities are; when he feels the need 
for play, he’s very apt indeed to shake the 
thought of his womenkind from his shoul- 
ders, or wherever they happen to cling 
most, and sneak out somewhere and just 
play. You'll probably notice that he’ll 
moon around the house and get restless 
and sniff things, and then he’ll brighten up 
and say: 

“Huh! I guess I'll go over and see Jim 
Patton a while and ask him about that fly- 
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book—” and you don’t hear the last of 
it because it’s drowned in the bang of the 
front door, and the next day he’s rooting 
in the closet for the old things, and the day 
after that Jim Patton’s missing, too, and 


there you are. You hear a good deal from 
otherwise quite reasonable persons about 
the superiority of the male sex, but—and 
this is a really important secret, and it 
wouldn’t do for the great thinkers to get hold 
of it—most of that boasted superiority 
consists in man’s ability, from eight months 
to a hundred and eight years, to get out in 
the open and play, just like the human 
animal he really is. And fully fifty per 
cent. of the opposite argument as applied 
to womankind is wrapped up in the re- 
verse of the proposition, for the vast ma- 
jority of her can’t play, or it has lost the 
trick. 

You take the average man and let him 
stick a tack in his thumb while he’s laying 
the carpet in the guest chamber, and you 
will probably hear about it for a week, and 
he’ll want half the rags and all the arnica 
in the house to patch it up, and he’ll grum- 
ble because he doesn’t get enough sym- 
pathy from the rest of the family—even the 
cat is supposed to be respectful when the 
thumb is mentioned; but you can bet 
eight cents’ worth of cookies that if he 
cut the first joint from a finger while * 





You are a human being with a mind of your own and a life of your own, and there's always an 
hour or two in the day at one end or the other, or a day or two, or a week or two. that you can 
run out to play 
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chopping wood for a camp fire 
over which he was going to show 
Bill Jones how a bass really ought 
to be broiled, he’d probably tie a 
string around it and cuss a blue 
streak and then look at it ruefully 


and say: 
“Now don’t that beat 
—dodrat the luck! Now 


[’ll have to hold the rod 
in the /eft hand till that - 
heals up!” 

It’s the point of 
view, and, seriously, 
that’s half the 
trouble with wom- 
en today; they 
don’t know how to 
play, and when 
they learn, 
there’s going to 
be a mighty 
long procession 
of lean-faced 
and gloomy 
medical special- 
ists (!) headed 
for other walks of 
life, for the chief oc- ‘N 
cupation of them will 
be gone forever. You 
take four cents’ worth of 
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“‘Look here, Doc,” he said, “ what ails 
my wife? She’s got me all puz- 
zled and broken up. She mopes 
around the house, and she scolds 
the children when they laugh, 
and she’s bitterly offended that 
old family servant of 
ours—the one we’ve 
had for nearly three 
months now—so that 
the girl wants to 
quit. She looks all 
right, except that 
she acts abused 
like, and she wipes 
her eyes with a large 
handkerchief and 
makes a bluff about 
trying to be brave 
and bear with 
her sad lot until 
I want to take 
a punch at the 
man who de- 
livers the ice, or 
kick the dog, or 
insult the gas- 
man.” 
The doctor grin- 
~ ned—he’d forgotten 
about the Doc part of his 
troubles for the minute— 
and toyed with a dagger or 


imagination, two grains of 
irritability, a quarter of a 
pound of inactivity, and a 
doctor who pays particular 
attention to nervous trou- 
bles, and you’ve effected a 
combination that is respon- 


D'ye ever know a man too busy 

to go fishin’ when his neighbor 

was going? You hear a good deal 

about the superiority of the male 

sex, but most of the superiority 

consists in man’s ability to get out 
in the open and play 


a lancet or something. By 
the way, why do they 
always have some of those 
infernal instruments of tor- 
ture lying around? 

“Oh, it’s not really very 


sible for about eighty-five 

per cent. of all the things that drive women 
to present a prescription at the drug store 
which makes the pharmacist grin when he 
compounds it. 

A friend of mine who has red hair—by the 
way, did you ever notice that a red-haired 
man is generally as nervous as a cat in a 
strange alleyP—asked me to accompany 
him to the office of a physician one day last 
summer. He was going to find out some 
things he thought the doctor knew. 

“Look here, Doc,” he said when we got 
into the inquisition chamber—I mean the 
consulting-room, and incidentally he com- 
mitted a breach of etiquette that the aver- 
age physician feels only a major operation 
can wipe out, for they’d just as soon be 
called Percy, or Clarence, or Harold, as Doc. 


serious,” he said with a 
tempering-the-bill-to-the-shorn-patient air. 
“Not what you might call actually danger- 
ous,” with a wave of his hand just like that. 
“‘She’ll come out all right with proper care 
and treatment and due caution—” 

“Now look here, Doc,” my friend inter- 
rupted with a hitch of his chair forward, 
“‘you and I have been pals for a long time, 
and I don’t want you to hand me the stuff 
you dish out to those other folks who come 
here; folks that don’t know you like I do, or 
maybe better. I know from your manner 
there’s something mighty serious the matter, 
and I want to know the truth. Any time 
a woman like her carries on as she does 
when her children are all right, and her 
mother’s been visiting her for two months, 
and her husband comes home regularly, 
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and the help question’s satisfactorily settled 
—why, there’s something pretty bad going 
on, and I don’t want you to start in spar- 
ing my feelings, Doc, or to go through any 
breaking it gently business to me. I’ve 
got a right to know.” 

And he turned pale and shut his teeth 
together and set his knees close up so they 
wouldn’t knock, and sat tight and waited for 
the blow to fall, and it did. The doctor 
got up and walked to the other end of the 
room—that’s where they figure out how they 
can hand it to you in the right spot, and 
how much you can stand—and when he 
came back his face was about as joyful as 
the leading man’s ata hanging. He put his 
hand on my friend’s shoulder, and his voice 
trembled a little as he cleared his throat, 
and he made two false starts—I can’t help 
it, this is the regulation method of breaking 
important news, and I hope I’m not for- 
getting anything—and he said: 

“Dan, I—I just hate to tell you this; it 
hurts me a durned sight more than it’s 
going to hurt you, but Dan, you’ve appealed 
to me as an old pal, and I don’t believe it 
would be right for me to deceive you. I just 
can’t keep it from you, old man—” you'll 
have to admit that this doctor ought to 
have been a Robert W. Chambers or a Jim 
Hackett or some real folks like that who 
play upon the human mind as he would 
upon a violin, etc.—“ but I hate to tell you. 
Still, you’re entitled to know the truth, Dan, 
and you'll get it from me. Old man, there’s 
not a dash-blamed thing the matter with 
your wife that a little green grass and some 
out of doors won’t cure. It goes to my 
heart to see myself throw away good money 
like that, but it’s the regrettable fact.” 

“What!” exclaimed the worried husband. 

“Sure,” said the doctor with a grin. “It 
costs me a couple of hundred to tell you 
that, but it’s a fact. Take her out some- 
where ten miles from a trolley-car, and if 
she doesn’t want to go, steal the children 
and chain them out there. Make her live 
out of doors. Let her burn her fingers on 
a skillet, and try prying the lid off a can 
of beans, and walking a mile to the near- 
est farmhouse to get a can of warm milk, 
and see that she stays a month. And God 
forgive me for telling you this, for they’d 
put me out of the profession if the Medical 
Society ever heard of it, but what do I care 
for money, anyway?” 

Oh, I know what you'll be saying now; 
that the woman had too much time on her 
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hands, and too much money to spend, and 
too many teas to attend, and too many 
fittings to have fitted, and the Gamut Club 
meeting on Mondays, and then there’s 
Lillian Russell going into vaudeville and 
what all—and while it’s all true, the situa- 
tion hasn’t changed a bit if you switch it 
into any other walk of life. Whether 
you’ve too little to do, or whether you’ve 
had too much to do, the happy medium is 
to be found in play. It speeds up the sloth, 
and slows down the too-busy bee, and 
effects a sane readjustment all around. 

Women folk get into a rut easier than men 
and they stay there, as a rule, until there’s 
a fire, or an elopement, or a bargain sale to 
jar them out, and it’s largely because they 
don’t know how to crawl out, or because 
somebody tells them a lot of tommy-rot 
and doodleflap about woman’s sphere or 
things like that, as if woman’s sphere 
weren’t as big as the world itself. Well, 
anyway, they stay in that rut, and then the 
first thing you know, there’s trouble. Lack 
of occupation, or desperation because there’s 
too much! Mamie Fewclothes, who works 
in the white goods at Gracey’s; Hilda 
Spangweather, who teaches the young idea 
how to shoot holes in the arithmetic table 
at Coolidge Corner; La Belle Aniseed, who 
is nightly demonstrating that seven yards 
of cheesecloth, a pound of spangles, and a 
spot-light constitute a costume that has 
some manifest advantages over a tube skirt 
and a straight front; Mrs. Barnegat-Hilton- 
Squidjump, who has spent three sleepless 
nights because she can’t decide whether to 
have her new limousine painted red and 
picked out with black, or deep blue and the 
panels done in yellow basket effect with a 
monogram—they all get intoarut. Some- 
times their husbands or their brothers or 
their children put them in, but mostly it’s 
just the general cussedness of things, and 
conservatism, and imagination, and Mrs. 
Grundy all combined, and that’s a worse 
combination than a lot of things that can 
happen to humanity. 

And don’t you go to thinking that there 
isn’t a Mrs. Grundy for the shop-girls and 
the stenographers and the school teachers 
as well as for Mrs. Stuyler Blatt of Ingleside, 
because there is, and she’s a very unpleas- 
ant and cruel old lady, more’s the pity when 
it comes down to the important things of 
those lives. This Mrs. Grundy is about as 
narrow minded as one of the new skirts, 
and she uses her brains to about the same 











Most modern women have forgotten that there is healing out of doors—heal 
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the mind, the spirit and the seared soul; healing that is so far better than stupid drugs that there 
is no comparison 


extent as the woman in the skirt can use her 
feet, which, after all, is about the last word 
in physical limitation, unless you borrow 
shackles from the nearest prison—yes, I 
know I don’t have to wear ’em, and that 
consequently it’s none of my—precisely so. 

Dear, highly necessary ladies of all de- 
grees, without whom the world would be a 
howling waste and a barren impossibility of 
a sort too horrible to contemplate, you’ve 
been buncoed all these years, you’ve been 
bluffed and befooled and cajoled and de- 
frauded and bemused, and the good Lord 
knows what besides. Some one—no matter 
who—has made you believe that God’s out 
of doors belongs exclusively to the creature, 
man, for a playground of the most personal 
and exclusive character, always exempting 
that anomaly known as a summer resort, 
which is merely a block of triple-plated 
civilization transplanted and riveted onto a 
comparatively helpless slice of tame nature. 
That glorious out of doors has come to be 
called man’s, and everybody seems to have 
lost sight of the fact that it’s woman’s too, 
and perhaps woman has more right to it 
than has man. Why? Nature is a lady, 





after all. Prove it? Nothing more simple. 
She’s charming to begin with; she’s vari- 
able in mood, and this constitutes half her 
attraction; she’s steadfast in her purpose 
when she’s set her mind on anything; she’s 
capricious in her temperament; she loves 
beautiful clothes, and wears them gloriously 
—delicate greens in the spring, brilliant 
reds and blues and purples and violets in 
the summer, rich and restful browns in 
the autumn, and in the winter she dons the 
wonderful white furs which keep her snug 
and warm. Her face is fair, and she loves 
to whisper secrets in the winds, and the 
voice of her tinkling brooks is surely femi- 
nine, and delicate, and wholly gladsome. 
And, most emphatic point of all, she is es- 
sentially creative. A foolish philosopher 
has said that woman occupies a secondary 
position in the world of things because she 
is not creative, and he has thereby written 
himself down an ass, for the dear Heaven 
knows that woman is the mistress of the 
greatest creative art there is—yes, I mean 
Johnny, and Minnie, and I do think the 
baby is the living image of his Aunt Martha. 

The hardest thing in the world is to 
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Man has gotten into the way of thinking that the woods are his 
and woman is an intruder. But the trails and the tall timber 
are hers also, although she doesn't seem to realize it 





change established custom, and so 
it’s hard to make women forget they 
have homes and responsibilities now 
and then and get out and play; hard 


to make them realize that we are all 


children from one to one hundred, 
and that all work and no play makes 
Johanna as dull as the razor after it 
has been used to rip up an old dress 
skirt; of course you remember the 
trouble that grew out of that. There’s 
nothing in all the world quite so re- 
freshing as to wake up in the early, 
soft, dewy, rosy morning out of 
doors, when the birds are complaining 
that the squirrels have formed a 
lobby to knock out the duty on nuts 
and to put an ad valorem tariff on 
worms; when the sun is just tinting 
the tops of the trees, and the fish in 
the lake are flinging themselves out 
to fall back with a soft “plop” that 
makes you want to go out and—I 
promised I wouldn’t do that any more, 
but you’d better believe, dear ladies, 
that there’s nothing quite like it. 

One of the tragedies of modern 
civilization—I’m going to hate that 
word before long, because it’s only 
a veneer composed of laces and 
starched collars and whalebone and 
creased trousers and French menus 
and fear—is that woman has for- 
gotten how to play the way she 
should; has forgotten also that there 
is healing out of doors—healing for 
the body and the mind, the spirit, 
and the seared soul, and- all the-rest 
of it; healing that is so far better 
than stupid. drugs and annoying 
cataplasms that there is no com- 
parison, and praise be to the Cause 
of All, there is less of the drug and 
the cataplasm each year, and more 
of the clean thought and the green 
and growing knowledge of right and 
good, for men and women are waking 
up in the thinking part of them, and 
beginning to realize that a clean, 
contented mind, washed out daily 
with the bright, and the beautiful, 
and the pure things of life—and 
you'll find them out of doors more 
often than you will in the house— 
keeps the bcdy in the same condition. 
I don’t care how old you are, or 
what the neighbors would think of 
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it; go out into the open, under the 
sky and knee-deep in the grass—if 
you can find it that deep—and lie 
down in it, and roll over and play 
dead and snuggle your tired, hot, 
bepowdered face—there, I’m sure I 
beg your pardon, you don’t use it, 
do you?—down onto the cool earth 
and tell it your troubles, and see it 
absorb them into its capacious ear. 
Shove your way through the bushes, 
no matter if you do get a scratch 
or two. Take off your shoes and 
stockings and dabble your feet in 
the cool water of the stream where 
the perch, and the sunfish, and the 
trout live, and you'll begin to under- 
stand what it is that makes men get 
nervous and fussy about the time 
the frosts come out of the ground, or 
the seasons show signs of changing. 

Land sakes, you say, what would 
John, or Billy, or Emanuel, or Hiram, 
say to such doings? Bless your 
heart, I don’t know, and neither do 
you until you try it, and I’m not at 
all sure that it matters what they 
would say. You’re a human being 
with a mind of your own—I wonder 
how many times you’ve told him 
that—and a life of your own, and 
there’s always an hour or two in the 
day at one end or the other, or a 
day or two, or a week or two, that 
you can run out to play. Little 
Will and little -Mary couldn’t ‘be 
coaxed to stay in the house on the 
pleasant days of summer, and bless 
your heart, you are, all of you, but 
“children of a larger growth” as 
Dryden says in the fourth act of 
“All For Love.” Why don’t you 
run out to play, too? Suppose you 
do have to come back again, and 
take up the work and tug in the 
harness. This is a work-a-day 
world, to be sure; but by the same 
token it’s a good time to make it a 
little of a play-a-day world, too. The 
constitution of the country assures 
to each and every inhabitant of it 
the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and happiness, 
whether you realize it or not, con- 
sists in doing the thing you want to 
do nine times out of ten, and so 
long as that thing you want to do 
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A real old-fashioned swing and a real old-fashioned country! 
This is the kind of rest cure your country sister takes. Did 
you ever time your work by the shadows on the grass? 
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is a right and a good thing, why shouldn’t 
you do it? 

Mrs. Pank—I’m sure I beg your pardon; 
we'll begin again. Even the most conserv- 
ative of folks will agree that since the Al- 
mighty is no respecter of persons there’s no 
reason why women shouldn’t go off on fishing 
trips as well as men, and I’m perfectly sure 
that if they did; if they hunted up an old 
skirt—a wide one—and that last summer’s 
middy blouse, and the old gloves, and the 
stout shoes, and the old felt or straw hat, 
—I’ll have to stop outfitting this woman 
person or I'll get into deep water—and took 
a rod, or a camera, or a baby, or a bicycle, 
or a group of golf-clubs, or the oldest boy, or 
a tennis-racket, or all combined, and—by 
the way, why on earth should the motor- 
cycle be so sacredly reserved to masculinity 
when it’s such an admirable carrier for all 
the impedimenta enumerated above?—and 
hiked out to the country if they live 
in the city, or to the wilderness if they 
live in the country, and just p-l-a-y-e-d, 
the world would be a better place to 
live in. 

Sounds radical, you'll say, to expect a 
perfectly respectable married woman with 
three children or eight or eighteen, or 
whatever you will, to climb astraddle of a 
motor-cycle with all the objects enumerated 
above, and go spinning at twenty miles an 
hour down a country road, and what would 
the neighbors say? Of course it’s radical, 
but by the same token so was the ordinary 
brand of marriage not so very long ago. 
The hairy gentleman who had been in the 
habit of marrying the lady of his choice by 
sneaking up on her and knocking her sense- 
less with a club no doubt complained tear- 
fully when conventionality or radicality or 
progress, or whatever you like to call it, de- 
manded he should transfer the application 
of the club to her papa and fight it out on 
a man-to-man basis. I’d like to wager he 
insisted the country was going to the dogs, 
and he howled bitterly-about the passing of 
the good old days with their modesty and 
what all. Gracious grandmother’s sacred 
cat, what crimes are committed in thy 
name, O Modesty! 

If the neighbor you’re so afraid of peers 
out from beliind the parlor curtains at you 
while you’re going off—and I honestly be- 
lieve you will, you know—on your play ex- 
cursion, go right over and explain the sys- 
tem to her, slap her on the back, and call 
her Bill—no, somehow that doesn’t seem 


just right. Smile at her and call: her Lulu, 
or Mrs. Briggs, or whatever you like, and 
tell her what you’re going to do, and ask her 
to bring her knitting and come along. May- 
be she won’t the first time, but she will be- 
fore you’ve asked her the third time. And 
maybe Mrs. Curtice, around on the next 
block, and the postmaster’s wife and Dr. 
Fillemup’s good lady, and half a dozen more 
will join you. Why in the name of time it- 
self shouldn’t you go fishing, or Maying, or 
berry-picking, or any blamed old thing you 
like? If you feel nervous borrow the preach- 
er’s ammonia squirt-gun he uses when he 
drives out in the country, or take Willie 
Smith’s air-rifle, or a good-sized club, but 
get out anyway. Just think what you could 
do with a week-end hiking party! 

But how could I, say you? 

Simple, softly simple. Just shuck off 
the conventionality that has enwrapped 
you like a garment, and be plainly natural. 
You’re not, you know, when you let the 
cares of a household or a business engross 
every waking minute. Why, even the 
calloused and shell-souled manufacturer who 
works women ten hours a day sees that he’s 
got to give them a chance to recuperate 
once in a while. Maybe you were a prim 
little thing who preferred to sit on the steps 
and watch the other girls romp and play 
and get warm; you were afraid possibly that 
you’d rumple the fresh daintiness of the 
little frock, and you drew aside when they 
raced too near you and smoothed out the 
folds of the big blue bow—you never liked 
the rougher things of life; never cared much 
for Fox-in-the-Morning, or Emmeline, or 
Pussy-in-the-Corner, or tag, or the rest of 
it, and you’ll argue that you don’t know 
how to play. I don’t believe a word of it. 
You can play now just as certainly as you 
can breathe, and just as unconsciously, if 
you'll only put some of that dignity away 
in cotton wool, and I don’t care if you’re 
sixty, or twenty-six, or sixteen, or ninety- 
six, because play is a perfectly normal, 
natural thing. ; 

Why, bless your dear hearts, you take a 
decrepit old horse that’s been dragging the 
municipal watering-cart up and down Main 
Street for eleven years, and who served his 
time ploughing with a farmer before that, 
and dragged a city street-car for years be- 
fore that, and who’s twenty-five if he’s a 
day at this minute; you turn that dis- 
graceful old hat-rack out into a green, 
grassy field and see what happens. That 
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ancient Eohippus will sniff and snort and 
neigh a cracked neigh, and shiver, and with 
many creaks, but never a groan, will some- 
how and in some manner go to rolling on 
the grass and rubbing his battle-scarred hide 
on the turf. 

It’s only recently that humanity has 
begun to understand that there is something 
more than an autocratic, deific decree at 
the back of the command to observe the 
Sabbath day; that, in fact, the ordination 
of one day in seven as a period of rest was 
based upon the recognition of a fundamental 
necessity; the necessity for a period of 
recuperation, or recreation in men and 
women as well as children. 

Excellent gentlemen of professional re- 
pute who have burrowed and pried into the 
inner recesses of the human anatomy, have 
at last convinced themselves that there is a 
subtle poison distilled by continuous effort 
in one direction, be it physical or mental, 
and they gravely suggest “a change of 
scene, Mrs. Blank, etc.” They wouldn’t 
admit for the world that the mental con- 
dition could have any real effect upon the 
physical, but—well, the elusive fact re- 
mains that in at least ninety-five per cent. 
of the general average of womankind, the 
healthy woman is the happy woman, and 
the same average applies in the reverse of 
the proposition. If you’ve run along in a 
rut, either of mind or body, get out of it; 
run off the track occasionally and realize 
that you need new views of thought as well 
as of scene. 

Summer time is play time, all the world 
over, even where they think they have sum- 
mer all the year round; and be sure you 
take your share of the great good and the 
wonderful playground that has been pro- 
vided for you. You have heard of the Boy 
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Scouts and, of course, know that it is an or- 
ganization that is making clean men out of 
all sorts and conditions of boys; that it is 
devoted to the study and the enjoyment of 
the out-of-doors, and that it is building 
healthy children. And why, I’d like to 
know, should it be only Boy Scouts? Why 
not Girl Scouts, and Married Women 
Scouts, and Old Maid Scouts? I’d like to 
wager quite a neat little sum that if any of 
the dear feminine persons who may read 
this will surreptitiously or otherwise bor- 
row a Boy Scout handbook from a little 
brother, or son, or neighbor, and read it 
over, that excellent lady will begin to 
wonder if there isn’t some joy that she 
has missed in the great playground of 
nature. 

If you can’t do any better, cancel one of 
those engagements, no matter what kind, 
and take the trolley-car as far as it goes, 
and if you think you can’t walk far, go 
around the corner and sit down on a grassy 
bank and let your thoughts play at least. 
If you keep very quiet you might see some- 
thing in the boughs above you that will 
give you new ideas on happiness, or may- 
hap a squirrel could show you that the 
word play runs into all the various ramifica- 
tions of nature. It’s the antidote for all the 
work-a-day problems, and don’t forget that 
hard work was never a part of the Great 
Plan; that is, hard work without the com- 
pensating balance of something to offset it 
and establish harmony. You'll find that 
an afternoon out-of-doors will destroy more 
poison than the week can breed. And, for 
the love of humanity, laugh once in a while 
while you play! You'll begin to notice after 
a while that you laugh as if you meant it, and 
spontaneously, like you used to laugh in 
the year when—well, never mind the year. 





Summer time is play time, all the world over, and be sure you take your share of the great good and the 
wonderful playground that has been provided for you 
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his foot forward into the 

closing door, thereby 
quenching violently the but- 
ler’s last lingering doubt as 
to his caller’s sinister char- 
acter. 

Correct, immaculate, from the 
point of view of twentieth century 
civilization, wholly excellent, Gray 
Winthrop yet wore the garments 
of ultra-respectability, and of Aw 
extreme good form, with a : 
difference. He had a pair of Pdith Henry 
‘ —. girl who 
cool, reckless eyes that aioal 
seemed to widen suddenly me 
the horizons they looked on. His carriage 
and his accost—the slant of his very hat- 
brim above that insubordinate gaze—often 
proved disconcerting to peacefully moulder- 
ing conventionalities. 

“You smug-faced dummy,” he now re- 
marked pleasantly, “if you'll take the 
trouble to ask some of the other servants, 
you'll find Mr. Phillips expects me—I’m his 
cousin—I’ve come here to be best man at 


a flash, Winthrop thrust 


his wedding. No doubt they have my 


rooms ready for me.” 

The butler, still holding weightily by the 
knob, stirred a little on his own large feet 
with a reluctant,— 

“Well, I’ll ask, if you’ll let me shut this 
door and you wait outside.” 

Without a word, Winthrop drew back the 
inhibiting foot, and the door slammed 
insultingly. 

“This,”’ the rejected one’s thought raged 
on, “is what comes of trying to serve one’s 
relations. Heaven knows I wouldn’t cross 
the street to oblige that prig. And here, 
by George, I’ve been inveigled into the 
appearance of crossing the continent to be 
his best man. Aunt Adelia let me in for 
this. And I fell for it. And this is what I 
get.” His glance of scorn licked like flame 
house, street, and surroundings. ‘Con- 
found Uppy! And I was only taking in 
his dinky wedding on the side—to oblige. 
I didn’t intend to stop with him—only 
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came up this morning to make decent 
excuses—”’ 

At a sound within, he 
turned sharply round. The 
servant appeared once 
more, but only to announce 
coldly, through a narrow 
7) opening: 
“No, Mr. Phillips left no 


A moment, Winthrop’s mood 
hung in the wind, then he threw 
back his head and laughed aloud. 
Surely this was the lintit of exasper- 

ating absurdity. 

“Just tell Mr. Phillips, when 
he comes in,” said the man on 
the steps, “that his cousin, Mr. 

Gray Winthrop, called, as expected, and 
that he will not call again, because he 
supposes that Mr. Phillips has changed his 
plans.” Then, as the butler—still with 
that inhuman restraint—stoed watching to 
see him safely gone, Gray, half way down 
the steps, wheeled suddenly and shot at 
him, ‘Where does Miss Henry live?” 

Taken off his guard, the other replied 
automatically: 

“On Clay Street, with—” only to break 
off, reddening, and add hastily, “But you 
don’t need to know where she lives,’”’ and 
slam the door. 

“Well, this lets me out—that’s certain,” 
and Winthrop turned to walk down to his 
hotel. The thought came to him, if he 
could get a stateroom, to take the Korea in 
the morning instead of waiting two weeks 
for the Tokio. “But I’ve a mind’’—he 
stepped more slowly—his eyes twinkling— 
“T’ve a jolly good mind—yes, I’m curious 
to see the girl. Edith Henry; she’s proba- 
bly impossible, and I certainly hope so for 
her sake. Where did that ossified fool say 
she lived? Clay Street?” 

Entering a drug store, he made straight 
for the telephone directory in search of 
Henrys living on Clay Street. There was 
only one family of that name on the street— 
Mrs. Vincent Henry—and, two hours later, 
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he sat expectant in the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Henry’s home. “Miss Henly lite 
down,” the old Chinese servant announced, 
and to Gray, waiting, came a low, delight- 
fully-modulated voice fluting some pretty, 
fond words, as it might have been to some 
pet, or to a very little child. 

It stirred his pulses strangely, this voice; 
it was as vital and disturbing as the scent of 
lilacs on a wet, Aprilevening. Then a light, 
swift step descended the stairs, and Edith 
Henry came into the room to greet him. 
Gray’s heart beat faster as he rose to meet 
her. Her hair, luxuriant and fine, and her 
eyes, set far apart, were dark brown. In 
repose, the oval face wore its tinge of the 
pensive—an obscured brightness. 

“When did you arrive? Yesterday? It 
was good of you to come and see me so 
soon.” 

“Tt gives me great pleasure,” Gray de- 
clared almost eagerly. 

““You’ve seen Upton?” 

“No.” He hesitated a moment, then, 
leaning back, lightly, told her the whole 
story of the morning’s experience; begin- 
ning a trifle embarrassedly, but warming, 
as he saw she felt no burden of defense upon 
herself, to actual enjoyment. 

The brown eyes crinkled adorably at 
their corners. She smiled and the oval face 
was lustrous. She did not scruple to make 
merry with him at the recital. Yet, in the 
pauses of their laughter, it seemed to Gray 
that out of those changeful; brown eyes 
there peered fleetingly a fugitive—a hunted 
thing, and at the last, veiling her momen- 
tary radiance, she asked, hesitantly: 

“Do you—have you ever been intimately 
associated with your cousin, Upton?” 

“Oh, I know him quite well,” he nodded, 
“unless he’s changed very much. We 
fought like a pair of young pups up to twelve 
years old, and disagreed on every possible 
point, from that time on, till we parted with 
mutual gladness five years ago.” Again he 
nodded gravely. “Upton and I are well 
fitted to underrate each other.” 

Through that lightly obscuring shadow, 
the girl gave him an absolving gleam of a 
smile. 

“Then you are not greatly surprised at 
your reception. Upton’s very careless about 
such matters—for so careful a person. He 
never gets another’s point-of-view, because 
he lives so—you know—within himself.” 

That delicious, troubling voice of hers 
lapsed into quiet. She looked away. Win- 








throp, also sitting silent, felt his amazement 
mount. Could there exist any question of 
love between a girl like this and Upton the 
selfish, Upton the snob, who, despite his 
good birth, was a natural-born bounder? 

“Have you known him long?” he asked, 
fumbling at the strange problem. 

“Two years. But never at all intimately 
until we became engaged, six months 
ago.” 

She seemed a bit afraid of the silence that 
followed now. The glance that sought him 
had a little appeal in it, and he thought 
the fugitive looked plainly forth there. She 
spoke with some haste and nervousness, 
quickly averting her gaze: 

“T’m glad you came to me before you had 
seen Upton. I was afraid he would preju- 
dice you against me—oh, all unconsciously 
—and I really wished to have some one of 
the family like me. It had got to be almost 
an obsession with me. And I wanted—” 

“Like you!” cried Gray, unable longer 
to contain himself. “In Heaven’s name, 
doesn’t Upton like you?” 

“Upton—well, he’s as fond of me as he is 
of any one. But that’s what I wanted to 
say to you. Because he will tell you. He 
has no wish to conceal it—he’s perfectly 
frank with almost every one—myself first— 
and always. But, somehow, I’d rather you 
heard it from me.”’. . 

Winthrop’s assent was violently speech- 
less; his thoughts would not express them- 
selves in seemly words. 

““You see’’—she made a brave start, but it 
came hard—“my relation with your ‘cousin 
—is—purely a—practical one. I—” an- 
other pause—‘I’m not even first choice— 
no, nor second nor third.” 

Again Gray made his helpless, dssenting 
movement. She went on more evenly: 

“Upton asked several women here in San 
Francisco to marry him. They refused. 
Indeed, as I see it, he had no reason to sup- 
pose that they would accept. He”—that 
smile that made Gray wince—“as I say, he 
fails almost always to appreciate the view- 
point of another. I’m afraid they took it as 
a joke.” 

“But you?” blurted Winthrop. ‘Why 
under Heaven didn’t you take it as a 
joke?” 

“T wasn’t in a position to.” (The cap- 
tive—Gray saw it—reached up and took 
hold of the bars and shook them.) ‘ You’re 
a member of the family. I may as well 
continue my frankness and let it include my 
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own affairs,’’—a little tremor of the voice, 
instantly controlled—‘a very tiresomely-old 
story: I was born to wealth—brought up to 
it—I’m not fit for anything else. The 
money’s all gone. My father is dead. 
Mother has a bare maintenance for my 
younger sisters—if I’ll get out of the way, 
establish myself so that I can help a 
bit.” 

“But why Upton?” Winthrop demanded. 
“Surely there are——” 

“Upton, because he asked me at the time 
of my greatest need,” she drew a sharp 
breath, then, “and because I can marry 
him honestly—there’s no pretense between 
us. Had there been any question of love—!” 
The pale cheek reddened faintly. “But 
there never has been. I—to be honest with 
you, I didn’t know as much about the mat- 
ter when I promised as I do now. I’ve 
been learning. But I’m glad—glad—” she 
raised her head and looked at him defiantly 
—“that he plainly lets me see he would 
have preferred a different sort of girl—more 
fashionable, you know—one that’s keener 
on society. He’s been very open about 
having asked me, finally, because—” she 
waved one hand airily—“ well, he’ll tell you 
the least virtues he felt he could be content 
with.” 

“The least?” 

He sat and stared, so taken aback that 
she hastily apologized, 

“T ought to be ashamed of myself—you 
here to be best man at my wedding!” 

“T don’t know whether I am or not—here 
to be best man at your wedding,” muttered 
Gray Winthrop, rising with that gleam in 
his eye which the clans had known to dread. 
“T came out for something important. 
What it was, seems rather interestingly 
doubtful—now.” 


He moved toward her with his hand out, . 


apparently to say good-bye; but, when his 
fingers closed upon those of the girl, he 
stood with them so clasped and looked down 
at her earnestly. 

“Thank you,” she said in a low tone, 
answering something in his gaze. 

“See here,” Winthrop shook his head as 
though throwing off something: “T’ll not 
beat around the bush and say a lot of indi- 
rect things that don’t help. Our—the 
time’s short. Is there anything I can do? 
You’ve got to tell me, then I’ll go ahead, if 
there is.” 

She laughed a little to cover her confu- 
sion, for he still held her hand, and empha- 


sized his words by quick pressure of her 
fingers. 

“Thank you,” she said again, but this 
time her words had the sound of a con- 
fession. 

“You'll let me help, won’t you? You'll 
treat me as a friend,” Winthrop urged. “If 
any—in case—well—you know you can 
depend on me. I’d—I’d do anything. 
Why, we can’t—this mustn’t—I’m Upton’s 
cousin, but that’s as far as it goes... . 
Heavens, what bosh I’m talking! Do you 
think I’m crazy? My own tribe usually 
do.” 

“T think you’re very good—and dear— 
and I wish you’d come—” 

Her voice lowered and lowered, till Win- 
throp had to hang over her to hear it at all. 
As it trailed into silence, the telephone in 
the hall outside rang loudly and insistently. 
With heightened color, Edith pulled away, 
and murmuring excuses went to answer. 
Her hand signaled mirthful tidings to Win- 
throp, standing in the portiéres of the arch- 
way. 

““Ves—yes—yes,” she said, “I hear. 
That will be quite right, Thompson.” 

She spoke dryly, but came back to him 
laughing. 

“Tt was that butler of Upton’s—a man 
your cousin dotes on—solemnly warning 
me against a suspicious character, who 
might present himself at this house, pre- 
tending to be a relative of Mr. Phillips’s. 
Thompson stuck to it he had not given the 
person my address.” 

She was once more poised, altogether her- 
self. Winthrop could not bring her back to 
that broken sentence. Indeed all that was 
sane and reasonable in him feared the mood 
which rose, and rose upon him like a tide. 
He made his adieus hurriedly, and de- 
parted, his head spinning. She was his 
cousin Upton’s promised wife—the bride 
whose wedding, to that cub, he had come 
complacently to adorn. But, it served not 
to call himself an idiot; the memory of her 
smile, the resolute look about her mouth 
while her eyes strove to be gay, followed and 
claimed him. 

And the girl herself. She shared in the 
fate of those who said yes to Upton—mis- 
prision. 

Course by course, Gray’s dinner in the 
grill-room grew cold as he fought a steadily 
losing fight against an invisible army of 
besiegers. He drew the remnants of his 
sanity around him and angrily told himself 
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that he was not a woman’s man—not a 
marrying man. He called to mind his 
plans that had seemed good to him two 
hours ago: he was on his way to the Orient 
in search of material to round out a second 
volume of travels, to companion the one he 
had already published—a rich man’s diver- 
sion. Beyond those two books, he de- 
manded bitterly of the staring bluefish, what 
had he ever attempted in life that was 
worth while? His heart surged tumultu- 
ously to the answer that he had so far not 
lived at all. And (salad followed roast 
untasted) a fellow like Uppy was to marry 
Edith Henry! The journeyings, for which 
he had been eager twenty-four hours 
ago, now showed themselves as so many 
miles that he would be taken away from 
her. 

He looked around the room at the sort of 
scene that was familiar in his life, reminding 
himself of the usual, the comfortably-com- 
monplace. All useless; the argument went 
on in the recesses of his mind: 

Suppose she had never engaged herself 
to Upton? Suppose he—Winthrop—had 
come along months ago? Suppose Upton 
should get a crack on the head? Heaven 
knew he roundly deserved one! Suppose, in 
default of all this, he, Winthrop, should 
throw everything to the winds and show the 
cad what other people thought of the girl he 
was already treating to something of the 
scorn of a neglected wife? 

Madness—sheer madness! But—then— 
the cadences of her voice sounded in his ear, 
exquisite, alluring, the soft tones clear- 
pitched below the clinking of dishes, the 
laughter and babble of diners. The tremble 
of her adorable mouth, he saw it, as she 
talked of that detestable marriage; the sud- 
den lifting glance of her deeply-fringed, 
brown eyes. 

Finally he rose in despair, and walked out 
to the bar to gaze unseeingly at the Max- 
field Parrish, to watch the men who drank, 
and wish that he had some such handy 
weapon against the folly that beset him. 
He cast about for a diversion sufficiently 
compelling to distract. A-glance over the 
papers told him that the theaters did not 
appeal; and, like any callow lad in the 
seizure of first love, he felt a loathing for the 
men he would see at the club to which he 
had brought a card. 

Then a remembrance of the Barbary 
Coast flashed across his mind—a sinister 
redemption. Alex Coudert had recited a 
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lurid Iliad of experiences in that district 
when he came back from California. Yes, 
the Barbary Coast it should be. But Win- 
throp either forgot or despised Alec’s pre- 
cautions, for he set out in evening clothes 
with several articles of unusual value upon 
him, and with a considerable sum of money 
in his pocket; he was not provided with 
silver, and started forth with no definite 
intention of keeping to safe, beaten tracks. 
Down Kearny Street he walked, his opera 
hat already attracting attention, turned into 
Pacific (well-nicknamed Terrific) and strolled 
through those swinging doors from which 
issued loudest the blare of music and nasal 
song. 


Nearly three hours later—to be exact, at 
twenty minutes to twelve—Edith Henry sat 
with her fiancé amid the after-theater crowd 
gathering in the Tait-Zinkand for supper. 
She and Upton were in the midst of one of 
their not uncommon, emotionless disagree- 
ments—this time, it concerned the manner 
of his cousin’s reception. It seemed to be 
through endless discussions of this sort that 
all the good-will ever existent between 
them had seeped away. 

“But, Upton,” the girl was saying, 
“Mr. Winthrop would go to the St. Francis 
or the Palace—possibly to the Fairmont. 
Surely you can’t do less than call to see if 
he’s registered.” 

“Now, why—my dear Edith? Can you 
tell me why I should?” demanded Phillips 
testily. “I’m a busy man. Gray’s a per- 
son of leisure—a loafer, to put it plainly. 
Why did he call at such an absurd hour? 
He can’t expect me to be at home in the 
middle of the morning!”’ 

“But how—?” 

“He'll call again,” Upton broke in. “It’s 
certainly his place to look me up. He came 
from Boston expressly to look me up, and 
he’s got nothing else to do. Why didn’t he 
leave his card at my house? Some childish 
offense he took at Thompson—but why in 
the name of all that’s reasonable didn’t he 
give you his address?” 

A little color showed in Edith’s cheeks. 
She was silent, remembering how it had 
come about that Winthrop left no address 
with her—how he had gone out of the house 
with an effect of throwing up his hands in 
despair at the whole situation. 

“Tt seems to me we've talked enough 
about the fellow,” Upton was finishing. 
“Cousin or not, I never liked him. I’d 
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have made a very different choice among 
my connections for best man had it 
been left to me. Gray was mother’s idea. 
It'll be a simple matter to find him. 
I’ll have Thompson attend to it in the 
morning.”’ 

With a scarcely perceptible shrug, Edith 
also resigned the debate, and took to watch- 
ing the people about her. This, too, she 
knew would be an offense, but she was pre- 
pared to pay the price in hectoring or in 
some petty reprisal. 

In one corner of the room, secluded, but 
not so secluded as the management could 
have wished, was the usual group of sport- 
ing men-about-town, drinking champagne. 
The coarse, predatory, ruthless beast that 
showed plainly beneath overfine clothes and 
much grooming, was neither strange nor dis- 
turbing to Edith. She turned indifferently 
from them, unmoved, like a child, at the 
familiar sight of an ugly weapon not in 
use. 

She glanced once or twice dubiously at 
her fiancé, to find him getting more and 
more incensed at her silence, her lack of 
effort to entertain. Presently she was 
aware of some subtle change in his attitude, 
of certain curious, little, self-conscious move- 
ments on his part, and discovered that these 
were in response to the lively notice of some 
people at a nearby table. A contingent, this, 
of the pseudo-smart set that displays itself 
in the down-town cafés and on the Beach, a 
set with which, Edith knew, he was nerv- 
ously anxious to be identified. To its last 
integral factor, the group was hostile to her. 
Its central figure was Carrie Fremont. Car- 
rie had refused Phillips’s offer of marriage— 
but that was not saying that that Henry girl 
was welcome to him. Presently a waiter 
came over from them bringing a note to 
Upton, which he read while the party 
watched him with impudent hilarity. Here 
was Upton’s opportunity to please himself 
and discipline his fiancée at one and the 
same time: 

“You'll excuse me a moment while I 
speak to Miss Fremont,” he said brusquely 
—it was not a question, but an assertion. 
Without waiting for any assent, he rose and 
made his smiling way to the other table. 

Edith sat unmoved, though she could not 
control the indignant red that dyed her 
face. 

“Carrie scores,” she told herself, and con- 
sidered the prospect of marrying a man who 
would play the enemy’s hand against her 
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like this. As she sat there, her thoughts 
were bitter, and the step she was pledged to 
seemed impossible. She remembered a lit- 
tle mountain ranch her father had bought 
for her—as a toy to play with—because she 
was so passionately fond of horses and of 
robust outdoor life. It was in the market 
now, to swell her mother’s slender means. 
And she too had been in the market—oh, 
yes, she had been, in just as real a sense, for 
sale. Now, with a blur swimming between 
her eyes and the lights and bright colors, she 
thought if only she had kept the ranch for 
herself—if anything but Upton Phillips! 

The shams and barriers with which well- 
bred young femininity is surrounded sud- 
denly loomed tall, and showed her to herself 
a penned-in creature, a doomed thing. 

A little movement at the entrance caught 
her indifferent regard, and she turned to see 
two waiters uneasily attending someone up 
the main aisle. This was a man in evening 
clothes, who walked very slowly and care- 
fully, with a curious suggestion of daze—of 
the somnambulist—about him. The head, 
finely-molded and well-carried, had some- 
thing familiar in its lines. The face was 
gray, like wax, and the right temple, turned 
toward Edith where she sat, showed a pur- 
plish mark. The profile, with its fine, 
salient nose and forth-putting prow of a 
chin, awakened some vague memory within 
her. When for an instant, as he sat down 
at a distant table, his face was full toward 
her, the thought flashed over her with a 
pang. 

“Tt’s Gray Winthrop he resembles.” 
But those blank eyes looked strange indeed. 
She had certainly never seen them before; 
and she turned away. : 

The man, whoever he was, sat perfectly 
still, bolt upright like a hypnotized subject, 
staring straight ahead. First one waiter, 
then another, approached him and finally 
the head waiter himself came. But the 
dazed man scarcely looked at them. Pres- 
ently one of them brought him supper, ap- 
parently of the waiter’s own selection, and a 
bottle of champagne. 

As the man in evening dress drew himself 
a bit together and squared toward the table, 
a flash of expression came over his face for 
an instant, and, with a shock like a blow, 
Edith saw that the man, who still seemed to 
be in a daze or a dream, was Gray Winthrop. 
She could not keep her gaze from him as he 
sat, lapsed again into apathy. She was 
amazed, terribly taken aback; but she 
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searched vainly within herself for disgust, or 
even condemnation. Instead, all her in- 
stinct rose up to help—to protect and shield 
him. She dreaded the moment when 
Upton would return. Watching furtively, 
she saw that the noisy men at the corner 
table had fixed their attention on Gray 
Winthrop, and were excitedly discussing 
him. She caught the words, Barbary 
Coast, and then, “He’s a regular fellow. 
Le’s take him to the Beach.” It was plain 
that, in their eyes, Gray was a boon com- 
panion to be rescued from the solitude of his 
lonely indulgence. 

Details of Winthrop’s appearance, that 
had escaped her notice at first, began to 
start out before her keener inspection: She 
saw that his hair was tumbled; as he bent 
forward, the evening shirt gaped a bit—his 
studs were gone from it, he raised a hand 
slowly to his temple, and Edith fairly 
gasped as she saw that the cuff hung loose, 
torn, and without a link! One of the cham- 
pagne drinkers got unsteadily to his feet, 
walked over to Gray—clutching at the backs 
of chairs as he went—and slappivg him on 
the shoulder, evidently invited F -1 to their 
table. Edith saw with fright:::3 relief 
that he received no more atten‘ion from the 
dazed Gray than had the solicitous waiters. 
And the other man went finally back to his 
seat amid the jeers of his companions. 

“Never mind,” said one of them, “after 
this drink we’ll go over and get him and take 
him along with us. If he can’t walk, we'll 
carry him!” 

They would! They would take Gray, 
helpless, unconscious, away with them— 
those things as safe to trust as tigers and 
hyenas! She looked around her with a 
sense of panic terror. At the moment, 
Upton rose, bathed in smiles, to escort Car- 
rie and her companions to their motor. In- 
stantly Edith called the waiter to her, and 
asked in a low tone: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“You see—how—that gentleman is,” she 
indicated Winthrop. 

He followed her glance, and nodded with 
what was almost an accession of respect. 

“T want to pay his check and get him 
home—and I haven’t the money with me.” 

“T’ll attend to it, Miss Henry. You can 
hand me the money the next time you come 
in—or he can,” said the waiter, considerate 
of wealth and beauty in distress. He went 
over, got Winthrop’s check and paid it, then 





made an almost imperceptible sign to her. 
After a swift glance at the unconscious, de- 
parting backs of Upton and his friends, she 
joined the waiter without attracting atten- 
tion—he had already sent the man, who 
served Gray, for a cab. When Edith 
reached Winthrop’s side, he lifted to her 
that blank look that somehow made her 
want to cry. 

“Now get him out quickly,” she whis- 
pered to the two waiters. They each put 
an arm under his, and moved toward the 
door, she following at a discreet distance. 

But now the vivants in the corner began 
to take notice, and disjointed words and 
phrases of angry remonstrance came to her 
ears: 

“Poor guy—tied apron-strings!” 

“Let’s make Y 





rescue! 

“Hurry, oh, hurry!”’ she whispered to her 
waiter. 

They got Gray to the street and into the 
waiting taxi while the others were making 
a somewhat uncertain way from the restau- 
rant. Without a clear thought as to the is- 
sue, Edith sprang in after him; the door 
slammed. But before they could get well 
away, their followers were working frantic- 
ally to crank their car, an old racer. 

“Drive anywhere—at first—just so you 
lose that machine!”’ Edith cried to the 
chauffeur. 

Across half a dozen autos and moving 
groups of people, she could see Upton, bow- 
ing, smiling, as he sped his friends, regret- 
ting loudly that he could not accompany 
them to the Beach. 

The taxi was out of the press and off, at 
last—but not safe. Just as they skidded 
around the corner into Powell Street, Edith 
heard the roar of their pursuers’ exhaust. 

‘Faster, faster!’ she cried. “‘Oh, don’t 
let them catch us!” 

As they turned up Post, the racer was less 
than a block behind, but going so fast that 
its driver missed the turn and lost time. 
The taxi was making speed now, and sud- 
denly the chauffeur, glancing behind, swung 
into Jones Street, stopped the cab with a 
jerk behind a pile of scaffolding, stilled the 
engine, and waited silently in the shadow. 
The tumult of the racer was plainly to be 
heard, and in an instant it shot by at top 
speed up Jones, its six occupants shouting 
passionate argument and contradiction. 

“Now,” said the man to her over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Now—quick—where to?” 

“Twenty-one thousand Broadway,” she 
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heard herself cry out to him as though some- 
one else had said it. 

Twenty-one thousand Broadway was the 
residence of Edith’s godmother, Mrs. New- 
ton Hannis, who was giving the girl her 
wedding. Mrs. Hannis was out of town, 
opening up her country home, and the 
house would be empty for several days, ex- 
cept for its caretaker, a woman with the 
spirit and traditions of ’49 in her—Nora 
Grady had helped Edith through many a 
tight place in her childish escapades. Nora 
would believe—she would never miscon- 
strue. In order that she might have ac- 
cess to her trousseau, Edith carried a latch- 
key—it lay in her vanity bag now. It 
would admit them—she would not even 
need to ring the bell. It was a mad exit 
from an impossible situation—yet—it was 
an exit. 

“We—I want to get in as quietly as I 
can,” she told the chauffeur. 

“All right, lady,” he agreed with respect- 
ful alacrity. “T’ll stop the engine a block 
away and coast, and I’ll pack your husband 
up the steps for you.” 

Thus did an explanation, that gave to this 
innocent enterprise a smack of the disreput- 
able, make the situation in his eyes seem 
perfectly conventional. 

The man set her poor charge upright, 
staring, on one of the hall chairs, she paid 
him with her last coins, and saw him go. 
She had switched on the lights. There was 
that indefinable feeling in the air that told 
her the house was empty. Still she pressed 
the button that connected with the house- 
keeper’s room, where Nora Grady, if pres- 
ent, would be; then blew frantically into an 
obsolete, old speaking-tube that communi- 
cated with it. 

No answer. 

She turned to Winthrop. He sat where 
he had been placed, pinched, pale, with a 
mottling of red on the brow. Surely he was 
in a dangerous state and ought to have med- 
ical aid. But she could not—dared not— 
undertake more than she was already risk- 
ing. She spoke to him. He made no sign. 
Turning, she ran down to the housekeepers’ 
room, and was back in a moment, white, 
shaking, with the knowledge that she was 
alone in the house with Winthrop. She 
stopped before him and asked coaxingly— 
with trembling lip: 

“Can you walk upstairs now?” 

He roused a bit. 

“Yes—oh, yes—quite often,” courteously. 


With her help, he rose from his chair like a 
mechanism; like an automaton, he gazed 
blank-eyed. He did not fall. He essayed 
the steps, each one as a separate undertak- 
ing. Once he turned to her—that was 
when they were about halfway up—and 
inquired with effort, ““This isn’t too much 
for you? You’re—quite sure—it isn’t— 
too much?” at the top of the stairs, he 
dropped into a chair, again speechless— 
blank. 

Dreading her own mounting terror, she 
left him there and ran for water—a basin— 
towels. She laved his face, his hands; and 
as she worked over him, he sitting docile and 
obedient as a child, compassionate tender- 
ness swelled in her throat, and brimmed the 
brown eyes. 

‘Are you—do you feel better now?” she 
pleaded. 

After a long pause, his face impassive, 
Gray answered slowly: 

“Tm sorry..” 

Again she drew the dripping towel over 
his head and face; again bent to question: 

“Could you tell me the name of your 
hotel? Oh, Gray—just try to remember.” 

He stirred a little, uneasily, beneath the 
passion of her insistence: 

“Up the river valley and across the 
ranges by the Lei Tan pass—” 

Upon her discouraged silence, he pres- 
ently muttered, “I got to the street—I— 
fought—my—way—out—to the street— 
but there—were—a—lot—of—them and no 
one would help me.”’ Then he relapsed into 
what seemed deeper coma. 

She ran and telephoned to her mother: 
“T won’t be home tonight—I’m at—” She 
purposely fumbled a name, then hung up the 
receiver. Back once more with Winthrop, 
fighting that inward panic which sought to 
master her, Edith redoubled her efforts to 
rouse him. She recalled what she had 
heard of such matters, and slapped his 
hands and his cheeks smartly with the wet 
towel. When he opened his eyes and 
showed some consciousness, she got him to 
his feet, and walked rapidly up and down 
the room, her arm tight about him, his own 
drawn over her shoulders, his weight leaning 
heavily upon her. She brought him to a 
bed, loosened her hold, and let him sit 
down uponit. “Can you understand me?” 
She bent and looked anxiously in his face. 
“Will you lie down, and try to sleep? You 
must, you know.” 

Gravely, Winthrop nodded. 
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She moved to the door and, seeing his eyes 
follow her with some degree of comprehen- 
sion, went out and waited, feverishly pacing 
the halls. 

When she finally looked in timidly, he 
had gone to bed, and was apparently asleep. 
She stole in and looked at him. Oh, if Mrs. 
Grady would come! Nora was game—it 
took a good deal to scare Nora. She felt 
the pulse in that inert wrist. It seemed to 
be fairly regular—although weak. She went 
away and lay down on a davenport in the 
hall, but she could not sleep. Every hour 
—every half hour—she rose to creep back 
and listen at Winthrop’s door, to look in 
upon his quiet slumber. 

So the night crawled with torturing slow- 
ness away. In the east the gray of dawn 
began to lighten. Just before the new day 
broke, Edith, having once more listened to 
Gray’s breathing and studied with desper- 
ate anxiety his unconscious face, went back 
to her couch and there fell asleep. She did 
not wake until nearly half past ten, and then 
she started into consciousness with a clutch 
of wild terror at her heart. Frantically she 
fumbled for her watch. Nearly five hours! 
He might be dead. Trembling from head to 
foot, she got to his door. Hearing no 
sound, she rapped without giving herself 
time for fright or embarrassment, and was 
unspeakably startled by a crisp, vigorous: 

cc Yes? ”? 

“Are you all right?” 

A curt, “Yes.” Then with the sharp 
ring of male authority, “Who is it?” 

Edith’s heart went to water as she heard 
him stride across the room. Somehow her 
terrors had all been of the dark sort; she 
had never reckoned on this situation; and 
she shrank back as the door was flung open. 
Winthrop stood gazing at her blankly. 

“You!” he cried, then again in a different 
voice, a voice that thrilled: ‘‘ You! Where 
am I? How did you get here?” 

Strange he looked standing in the fresh 
sunlight of early day in his evening clothes. 
Edith’s face was flushed high; her eyes 
drooped. 

“Don’t you remember anything?” she 
evaded weakly. How should she tell him 
the whole story—and what in the world 
would they do now? 

Winthrop carried his hand to his head, 
and their glances encountered upon those 
torn, gaping button-holes out of which the 
sleeve links had been ripped. 

“T remember that they gave me knockout 


drops while I was playing poker in a gam- 
bling joint,” he said. “But I got to the 
street. Someone must have hit me on the 
head. Then, a vague sort of dream of 
lights, and streets, and people.” 

His gaze questioned her. 

“Does the bruise hurt now?” she asked, 
still parrying. 

“No, not much,” feeling the lump. “But 
my head ringsa little. Is—’ he hesitated— 
“is this your home—where I came to call on 
you yesterday? How in the world did I get 
here? Where are the other folks?” 

Piecemeal, dragged forth by Winthrop’s 
vigorous questionings, Edith told her story. 

“You—you got me out of the restaurant 
—alone—and brought me here? Why, God 
bless you, child, you shouldn’t have taken 
such risks as that!” 

“T couldn’t bear not to,” she faltered. 
“Vou’ were ill; in danger; I could see it. 
And those beasts might have kept you out 
until you died. I—-sort of got into it, you 
know. I didn’t realize until I was in the 
taxi with you that you weren’t able to tell 
me what hotel you were staying at.” 

“Good Heavens!” murmured Winthrop. 
“You poor child!” Then suddenly, “What 
did I say to you? Anything awful?” 

“Of course not! You?” 

Winthrop cogitated again; a thought 
flashed across his face. 

“You did all that for me—and you 
thought—you must have thought—that 
PP 

“No—I—that is—” began Edith in con- 
fusion. But he interrupted. 

“Tt happens that I don’t drink at all, 
never have! The thing occurred in a gam- 
bling place, and they got all that drug down 
me in just one glass of vile ginger ale.” 
After a pause, he added, ‘“‘And serve me 
jolly well right—if it weren’t for dragging 
youin. Yet—’” that gaze of his brightened 
upon her—‘‘yet I don’t know—after ail, it 
may be the best thing that could have 
happened.” 

She was afraid to ask what he meant by 
that, for his eyes continued to dwell upon 
her with that daring, disturbing gaze. 

“T can’t go out in this rig—evening 





clothes! Any men live here?” He 
laughed. 
She dimpled. “My cousins, now and 


then. Try that wardrobe.” 

He did so victoriously, called out “One 
moment,” and vanished to emerge a few 
moments later re-clad. 
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Gray squared his shoulders with a look that would have been recognized in several parts of the 
world. 


“If I'm to have you, I've got to run away with you! ™ he said 
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“T’ll go downstairs and make coffee for 
both of us,’’ she offered hurriedly. ‘‘There’s 
a percolator and everything in the dining- 
room.” 

“Let me help,” and Winthrop followed 
close after, still questioning. When they 
were halfway down the stair, there came a 
loud peal at the bell. Edith recoiled. 
Winthrop caught the hand hanging at her 
side and gave it a reassuring pressure. 
They stood and listened. 

“Hush! Don’t move,” breathed the girl. 
“What shall we do?” 

“Nothing,’’ advised Winthrop, much 
more interested in herself than in the possi- 
bilities out there in front of the door. 
“We don’t know who it is. They'll go 
away in a minute.” 

Again that nerve-shaking peal, followed 
by the rapping of what sounded like a po- 
liceman’s stick on the panels. Step by step, 
silently, the two descended into the hall, 
thence going into the parlors. Edith moved 
noiselessly toward the window. 

“Oh,” she whispered, recoiling, and Win- 
throp stepped into her place. 

Upton and a policeman surveyed the 
house front, retreating by inches, discussing 
the situation loudly, and so moved out of 
sight around a corner. 

“‘Cad—dolt—unspeakable idiot 
lated the best man. 

“What shall we do—oh, what shall we 
do?”’ moaned Edith. 

“T think there’s just one thing on the 
cards,”’ said Winthrop, and he spoke with 
buoyant conviction. “You can’t go on 
with that fellow.” 

“T knew that—last night,” said Edithina 
low voice. ‘But that’s only something not 
to do. He’s gone. He'll break it off him- 
selfi—now, If only he doesn’t—quite 
cover me with disgrace in the breaking!” 

“He break it!” contemptuously. ‘You 
aren’t acquainted with my cousin Upton. 
Of course he’s in love with you—proud of 
you—crazy about you. He’ll never in the 
world let go of you. This behaviour of his 
is Upton’s notion of hanging on. If’’—he 
squared his shoulders with a look that would 
have been recognized in several parts of the 
world—“if I’m to have you, I’ve got to run 
away with you.” 

“Tf you're to—oh!” she murmured 
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blankly. “Why—why—you’re not—you 
can’t—” She-searched his face with her 
gaze. 


” 


“T’m perfectly serious. 


“Vou, don’t know me at all. You’ve 
never seen me but once before. It’s foolish 
—mad. Ican’timagine what—” Still she 
watched him eagerly, half-stealthily. 

“It’s the one sensible thing,” Winthrop 
asserted. “That way, don’t you see, 
we'll cut out all the explaining. You can 
pack your things right here, I’ll go telephone 
to the hotel—and a preacher—and to the 
steamship office. We'll make that trip on 
the Korea a wedding journey.” 

“No, no! It’s a wild impulse. You— 
you’ve some quixotic notion—gratitude—” 
faltered Edith. 

“Gratitude!” Winthrop blew the thought 
from him with the blast of his scorn. “Be 
good and sensible and let me run this thing. 
I'll look out for you. You'll get used to me 
—and—we ...I tell you it’s the only 
thing.”’ 

He took her silence for consent, and made 
instantly for the telephone. Edith found 
herself brewing coffee in the percolator, 
searching for biscuits, while Winthrop, over 
the wire, set a valet-at the hotel to pack his 
trunks, instructed the office to send this 
man with money, made his reservation of 
place on the Korea, and got into communi- 
cation with an individual, whose people he 
knew, who was in charge of a down-town 
chapel. He came back into the dining-room 
flushed with victory, a bridegroom pleasant 
to the eyes. Edith had two cups on the 
table and a plate of wafers. Yet she bent 
upon him a curious look. She seemed a 
lady in two minds, doubtful whether to go 
upstairs and pack some few last items of the 
trousseau lying there in bureau drawers 
ready for the trunks that yawned for them, 
or to break out in violent rejection of so mad 
a conclusion. As for Winthrop, his pulse 
leaped whenever he looked at the girl across 
that strange breakfast table. But the cof- 
fee was ill-fated: They had barely tasted it 
when the bell rang again. Edith set down 
her cup with a face that said she had borne 
about as many shocks as she could sustain. 

“Tt’s the taxi for us,—just the taxi,” Win- 
throp said, reaching across the board and 
grasping her hand. ‘Run and put on your 
bonnet; be a nice child. We've got to go 
down to the court-house and make our affi- 
davits to get the license.”’ 

“But I—’” She was on her feet. He 
came round the table in two strides. 

“Think,” he urged. ‘It beats marrying 
Upton, anyhow.” 

“Oh, this is dreadful!” Edith appealed to 











the walls, goaded by a second ring at the 
door. 

The words were familiar to Winthrop. 
They were those in which his family and 
kindred hailed his enterprises. His most 
cherished schemes usually secured the most 
of such initial discouragement. He knew 
by that word that he must be on the right 
track, and he said so, heartily. 

“Your people—they—what will they 
think of me?” Her eyes were eager upon 
his face. 

“Upton and his mother are my nearest 
relatives. They’ve both set the seal of 
approval on you,” he smiled. “If there’s 
anything in this that makes them think less 
of you, it isn’t for me to complain.” 

“My mother—and the girls—” Edith 
murmured. “To run away like that from 
Mrs. Hannis—she’s been so good to me—”’ 

“They were going tolet you marry Upton- 
all of them,” said the best man with an edge 
on his voice. ‘‘What’ll make them object 
to Upton’s cousin?” 

Suddenly she dropped her gaze from his 
face. “I won’t!” she cried sharply. “I 
won’t do it.” 

He drew back for an instant, the blow 
was so direct and so unexpected, then 
whirled upon her. She shrank a little as he 
came on; but he swept her up in his arms, 
and the cry burst from him, artless, unpre- 
meditated. 

“But, dearest—J love you-—” An in- 
stant’s scared silence, then he went on 
swiftly, ‘I’ve adored you from the moment 
I set eyes on you. I won’t go away and 
leave you—Upton sha’n’t have you— 
you're mine.” 

He held her fast. And she clung to him, 
shaken by both sobs and laughter, crying 
brokenly, . 

“Why didn’t you say so at first?” 

“You darling! Was that it? Why, I 
hadn’t the nerve—I didn’t dare. How 
should I—?” 

Then the doorbell rang again, and he 
hurried her toward the hall, getting her into 
her long cloak and veil, catching up his own 
overcoat and hat. 

They returned from the registrar’s to see 
aslender, clerical-looking gentleman wearing 
glasses, turn and descend the steps, having 
found no one at home. 

“Here we are!” cried Winthrop. He 
leaped from the taxi, told the driver to wait, 
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and presented the Reverend Mr. Haskett, 
who went into the house with them and in- 
spected the license. 

“You will need two witnesses, you know,” 
and he glanced wonderingly about. 

Winthrop seemed to debate that proposi- 
tion. Just then the inveterate door-bell 
again sounded. With one impulse, the 
three turned to the windows. As if by pre- 
arrangement, they held the lace curtains 
and peered through. 

“Witnesses!” cried Winthrop, triumph- 
antly. “Here’s a cloud of witnesses!” 

He was hurrying to the door, when the 
bride detained him with a hand on his arm, 
whispering, ““Who is it?” She had, after 
all, been afraid to look for herself. 

He took the small hand from his coat 
sleeve and, having glanced furtively to see if 
the Reverend Haskett was noting, drew it 
around his neck. 

“Upton, oh light of my eyes,” and he 
kissed her. ‘Upton, and a lady who looks 
just enough like you to be very lovely— 
must be your mother. Two other ladies 
were getting out of the car. I could see 
only their backs. Then there are some 
children—and a policeman. But you are the 
sun and moon and larger stars—and all the 
rest of the Zodiac and constellations and 
sidereal things.”’ 

“Upton! Oh, I can’t—I can’t,” Edith 
gasped. 

His lips were on her hair, her cheeks, her 
eyelids. His arms tightened almost sav- 
agely around her. 

“T can,” he cried. “Kiss me, darling, 
just once, and I’ll go out and petrify them 
with a look, if they’re not nice to you.” 

He swung wide the door, inviting. 

“Come in—all. You’re just in time for 
the wedding. Edith and I didn’t want to be 
married secretly and dodge any of you; but 
you see we sail on the Korea this afternoon, 
and our time’s short.” 

He spoke to five adult and three juvenile 
stone figures that gazed up from the street 
below, all portraying, though with pleasing 
and illuminating variations, the one idea— 
stupefaction. 

““Come, dear,”’ to Edith, “‘introduce me. 
Upton,” the mouth of the Phillips figure 
opened a little. Its eyes fluttered rapidly. 
“Upton,” he felt Edith tug at his sleeve, 
but nothing could stop him—‘ Upton, would 
you care to be best man?” 
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jlack and Jill went up the Hzll 
To fetch a Fail of Water 





Jack fell down,and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 





My garden hides from me through the winter. But it is only hiding. I am convinced that if I turned the 
right key or lifted the right latch in the middle of January, I should see it all abloom, 


and lovely, unfamiliar tenants strolling up and down its walks 


(The photographs with this article were made specially for Good Housekeeping by Earle Harrison in a garden, 
near Hackensack, N. J., founded by Count Vabriskie in 1790.) 
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ERHAPS you are the rich in- 
heritor of an old garden, or 
perhaps you are almost equally 
in luck in breaking ground and 

creating a garden that, after three 

years or so, falls into the gait of an 
old one and even surpasses it, hav- 
ing younger blood. For a time it looks 

a little thin and bare to you, but suddenly 

it exists; it is. The beauty of a garden is 

that it is always in futurity, perpetually fo 
be, always in bud, so far as your intent goes, 
and never at its topmost bloom. 

It is an eternal promise, and it never 
throws a twig in the way of your desires 
for it.. Some shining adumbration of its 
coming state is always floating, like a pet- 
alled angel, over the vari-colored beauty of 
its present bloom. It is always “next year’s 
garden.” All next year’s garden is con- 
tained in the glowing circle of this. Every 
path leads into a vista of what next year 
shall be. The passionate gardener finds 
his thoughts of it running chiefly in the 
groove of hope and prophecy. 

“Next year,” he says, like a territorial 
god, “I will make another world. I will 
separate the phlox. I will nip off each 
Canterbury bell before it withers, and so 
shall the yield be multiplied!’’ 

Do the lilies blow but sparsely and yield 
no “rich perfume”? They have not been 
well used, either by him or by some hidden 
circumstance of their investiture. Con- 
scious of his godship, he considers his 
domain and chooses them anotherbed. It 
shall be excavated profoundly, drained and 
fertilized, and the bulbs, in their clean nest 
of sand, planted at the moment the calendar 
prescribes. There were three wishes in 
the fairy tales. The gardener has wishes 
innumerable, and they may all come true, 
for the garden itself knows charms for help- 
ing him. This is a part of its enchant- 
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ment. It knows the spell of 
carrying us on from joy to joy. 
If you build your house wrong, 
it is a colossal task to right it, 
and perhaps it never can be real- 
ly helped at all. There it stands, 
in the eye of derision a monu- 
ment to abortive taste. But the garden, 
when you would repair the fruits of ig- 
norance past or the unresponsiveness of 
earth, lends every grace it has to help you, 

A vine that does meagerly lets you take’ 
it up, even on an August day, and transplant 
it to a happier spot, and is none the worse. 
It knows the deed is heroic, and summons 
all its vital energies to conspire with you. 
Once, at such an untoward season, I moved 
a big rambler; once, when impatience got 
the better of me to see it in a thriving spot, 
a well-grown actinidia. The hole, in each 
case, ready and cooled with abundant 
water, the vine was taken up, and trans- 
planted to its new bed, smiling all the way. 

“They let you transplant them almost 
any time,” said Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
priestess of leafy coverts where the honey 
locust and syringa blow. Only, I fancy, the 
surgery must be skilful, and the patient 
must believe in you, or it won’t accord that 
co-operation which, all doctors know, is 
necessary in such acute proceedings. And 
the garden does love its lover and not hate, 
but shrink from, the unsympathetic touch. 
That’s not fancy; it’s reason! For it is 
no mere collection of tended plants. It is 
a being, a sentient something that re- 
sponds and feels. Remember its whims, 
how certain things will grew in one place 
and not in another which is to your eye 
equally desirable. 

There are ladies’ delights. Because they 
are so tenacious, we think them careless of 
their habitat. Not at all. They know 
very well where they want to live, and 
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when they have found thespot, they cling to 
it with the unflinchingness of pure will. They 
are not to be persuaded into any acqui- 
escences: I had them set beside a dull red 
shed. They disappeared. So I wrote sup- 
pliantly to a garden lady in New Hampshire 
who has them making faces all over her 
land, and she sent me a basketful. I set 
them out in the same place, and at the first 
touch of adversity they disappeared again. 
Meantime they were springing up else- 
where, colonizing in theirown way. From 
the grass, from shy corners among peren- 
nials, they were regarding me with self- 
possession, with jauntiness even. They 
hadmoved. “They are always moving,” said 
Miss Jewett. “You meet them onthe way.” 
There are persons who explain these wil- 
ful excursions by remarks about the carry- 
ing of seeds by birds, or darken counsel, 
in similar cases, in discourse about biennials 
and their way of dying down in one place 
and springing up, wind-sown, in another. 
We don’t want to hear these pedagogues. 
They may know something about the science 
of gardening, but not the intimacies of the 
garden itself. Everybody ought to know 
that a garden is a wilful thing. There are 
persons in it who absolutely refuse to play— 
who even strike and won’t live—unless 
you play their way. Behold the peonies. 
They are particular folk to deal with. You 
must move them, if ever you have to break 
their long-seated ease, in the early autumn, 
and never hint at bloom. If they have 
a schedule of conduct before them, they get 
nervous, and fail to fulfil any of it. You must 
simply give them a goodly heritage of earth, 
bid them settle down in it and be merry. 
“T place you here,” you might say, 
“that you may enjoy the prospect. Later 
in the autumn, I shall give you a good 
dressing of manure, but only to warm you 
for the winter: not by any means to spur 
you out of your normal activities.” So, 
by dint of coaxing and looking away while 
you do it, you will some day arrive at the 
consummation of fat round balls splitting 
under the pressure of crimson silk. 
Sometimes, in pursuance of this certainty 
that a garden has sentience and a oneness 
of being (I shoyld like to say entity, if it 
weren’t such a heavy word), I think of it 
as.a republic in a healthy state of balance. 
It has, indeed, its inequalities: there are 
classes, made by beauty or by fragrance 
or by sheer display; also there are degrees 
of welfare. For the overlord doesn’t even 


water all alike. He husbands effort. 
“Don’t give the German iris any,” he 
directs. ‘‘That’sdone blooming. But soak 
the Japanese. That’s coming on.” That 
is, the old set standards prevail, of ‘Give 


‘where you must; from the self-respecting 


that will survive anyway, withhold.” 

I take it that, in this republic, everybody 
is glad of another’s beauty because it con- 
tributes to the well-being of the whole. 
The peonies, in their day of prosperity, do 
look about as “topping” “as they make 
’em.” Still, they may cherish the credit 
of the republic in their stamened hearts. 
Roses have the pride of tradition and long 
descent. But think how obliging they are; 
how they lend themselves to comparison 
to beauty’s cheek, and enrich the seclusion 
of an old maid’s jar. I am _ persuaded, 
indeed, that all these delightful persons do 
make a republic which is not only well- 
wishing to its corporate parts, but also loves 
its overlord, the gardener. How it may 
have an overlord and yet be a republic may 
not easily appear; but I findit simple enough. 

The overlord seems to be in a position of 
high authority, but really he suggests and 
serves. Like the legislative and judiciary 
bodies in republics of our own, he is pledged 
to precedent. For the republic is all the 
time carrying out its own hidden predispo- 
sitions, and he couldn’t change them if he 
tried. He has made his rules simply by 
studying the natural bent and preferences of 
his people; and if he does succeed in getting 
at the heart of the mystery among them and 
administers cunningly, according as they 
hint, how they dolove himand what enchant- 
ing ways they choose to show allegiance! 

It has happened to me to leave the garden 
and, even in the face of brighter beauties, 
to be homesick for it. At the very moment 
of presentation to royalty, in the person 
of a gigantic veronica, in Rome, the heart 
throbs back with a pang to bleak New 
England gardens and their spots of blue. 
You sit under an oleander tree, and remem- 
ber achingly an oleander in a tub—just 
as you remember your own mother in the 
face of a Madonna haloed with transfigu- 
ration. And when you come back to your 
own little garden, what do you find? Why, 
that it has remembered you, and it has 
done for you the most ineffable bit of re- 
membrancing: it has saved a bloom of 
things that had passed blooming weeks 
before; there is a honeyed cluster on the 
honeysuckle, a painted splash in the sweet- 
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william bed, a dash of sky color on the 
larkspur. The peonies, I own, do refuse 
this grace of special performance; but 
you know very well they mean to make 
up for it next June. They are like the 
relatives who kiss you on your birthday 
and perhaps at Christmas, too. But they 
do it all the same. Or they are niggardly 
in presents, and save their; money to leave 
it to you at the end. 

Some might say there is always a fleeting 
bloom on perennials as the season wanes. 
So there is. But it is an added grace be- 
cause they love you. And because you 
believe the republic has allegiance to you, 
it is “‘a bitter pain’ to know you have 
failed it in ever so slight a way. There 
may come a winter when it is not covered 
as it should be. You have been lazy, or 
circumstance has been against you. But 
nemesis has it out with you. For in bleak 
nights when the gale blows the reading 
candle and sweeps the frozen sleet against 
thepane, your warm bed is a shirt of Nessus, 
and the printed page holds no solace. 
You have neglected your lovelings, and they 
are cold. 

Where do gardens go, when they quite 
disappear for the winter, and you have 
on your hands a few brown stalks under 
a waste of evergreen ? They must go some- 
where, because they are, and everything 
that is has to be somewhere. We know 
where the birds go, to a dot. They go, 
according to the large phrase, “south.” 
There is room for them there, however 
many other birds they find, because in 
the sky there are always vacancies. But 
the gardens can’t go south. There are 
too many gardens there. It is all “full up.” 
They can’t go north, because that is full 
up, too—of snow flowers. Yet they have 
to be somewhere, and I feel the most in- 
satiable longing sometimes to know where. 
I am convinced that, if I turned the right 
key or lifted the proper latch in the middle 
of January, I should walk into my garden 
and it would seem no more strange to me 
than I to it. Iam perfectly assured that 
all my friends, in their silks and velvets, 
would look up and call: “Why, here she is. 
Hullo, old friend.” 

I dare say I should find unfamiliar ten- 
ants strolling up and down the walks, but 
they couldn’t help being the most delight- 
ful persons, because dream-keys always open 
to delightfulness. I might see Titania 
there, or Sir Gawain, who was fond of 
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apples (not Ophelia; she is destructive 
to a garden); and I should be the proudest 
that ever was to find my garden leased for 
the winter by such admirable persons. 

There are those who explain a garden’s 
winter state by remarks about the going 
down of the sap. To such pedants, we 
don’t want to listen. For, if the sap goes 
down, where does it go? And wherever 
it goes, to whatever last citadel it betakes 
itself, lo! there is a garden: and, if a garden, 
somewhere it’s in leaf and bloom. As 
I grow older, I pay less and less attention to 
the people who tell me why things are. 
This is because I have learned their telling 
is quite futile and doesn’t change the veri- 
ties a bit. For instance: some person 
insisted on our being taught that the earth 
revolves on its axis—I believe that is the 
phrase—a habit which results in day and 
night; and we were all expected to assert 
it in school. But lo ye! as our ancient 
grandams would remark, we continue to 
say “the sun rises.”” He mounts above the 
rim of the world. Does that look as if we 
truly believed the exposition of the whirling 
earth? Not a whit. So, when I find the 
whims and fantasies of my garden accounted 
for, I say: “Go to! There are more things 
in gardens than are dreamt of in scientific 
axioms.” 

There is one very beautiful French word 
that is inseparably connected, in my mind 
with gardens: souvenir. The word itself 
entrances. It makes a picture of windy 
twilights and cold meres, of aching young 
love, of wild regret, and warm houses in the 
heart never to be chilled by malfeasance of 
time. Inthe sound of itis a sigh. It tells, 
in its three-barred measured music, what 
gardens do for us. “TI will make you re- 
member,” says the garden. It conjures 
up pictures in its flowery landscapes; it 
summons music out of bloom. The pol- 
len-scented breath of phlox is not the 
breath of this year’s phlox, but of all the 
phlox of all the years, and chiefly of one 
happy season when each white blossom was 
heavenly under a full moon. The bitter 
scent of feverfew strikes into the mind the 
picture of a little garden of long ago where 
the bees hummed continuously to and from 
their hive behind the barn. 

My ladies’ delights are not mine only: 
they take root in another time when I found 
a bed of them in a green yard where there 
was no other flower and these were un- 
tended. They had simply lived on in their 

















The garden does love its lover, and shrinks from the unsympathetic touch. For it is no mere collection of 
tended plants, it is a being, a sentient something that responds and feels. Remember its whims, how 
certain things will grow in one place, and not in another, to your eye equally desirable 














hardy constancy, invaded by the grass and 
not minding it, blooming hard from frost 
to frost. I wish the remembrance of these 
darlings—little as children are to grown-ups 
compared with other flowers of the garden— 
could be defined. It is a homely ecstasy, 
the contentment that comes with renewal 
of beautiful, natural tasks. We have 
known them in so many places, and always 
where the life was a little old-fashioned, 
a little still. They are not to be forgotten. 
This one bed stays like a rich painting in 
a penumbra of forgetfulness. The house 
is gone, with its people, out of memory. 
The ladies’ delights live on forever, and my 
own garden talks about them. 

Columbine and all the spring procession 
rehearse the story of bouquets carried to 
Teacher in small warm hands. Poppies, 
in their silken sheen and their entrancing 
way of swaying to the breeze, are not poppies 
merely. They are Little People in fine 
gowns, for you once played with them 
hour after hour, on still, warm afternoons. 
As for all separate heavenly fragrances, 
they are books of remembrance, filled with 
a poignancy of hope or of regret. Bruised 
spearmint tells you of a drive when you 
took shelter from a thunder-shower in a 
barn where the air was heavy with new-cut 
lowland hay well mixed with mint. And 
the dauntless companion of your drive 
owns she didn’t know at one time “ whether 
we were going to be struck by lightning or 
struck by spearmint.” Happy aromatic 
fate to be struck by spearmint! 

Such pangs of memory, keen yet tender, 
lie within the involuntary gift of gardens. 
To tend them, or even to walk in them, 
after you have lived long enough to ac- 
cumulate a store of impressions, is to revisit 
le pays du souvenir. 

Gardens are, too, like the kingdom of 
heaven, because in them is “no last nor 
first.” As one cloud has all the exquisite 
fragility of the full sky, and a dewdrop is, 
in its measure, as round and bright as the 
great sun, so is a little garden crowned with 
plenitude of grace. I have seen a plot of 
flowers no bigger than a handkerchief in 
the village lap, so lustrous, so mad with life 
and beauty, that it seemed to me no stately 
reach of lordly bloom could rival it. The 
little dull house it graced took on poetic 
charm. It flung its invitation along the 
road, and you could not get past without 
paying the toll of homage. 

Perhaps I was rash to say this year’s 
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garden carried hope and promise of the 
next. Perhaps I didn’t mean next year 
at all, but “years and years.” The faith- 
ful seed does not fail you, and its very 
mystery holds the story of inheritance, un- 
broken lineage. So long as the seed ripens 
or the bulbs increase or roots wax great, 
you do not see yourself falling under the 
scythe. You grow gay and reckless. The 
garden holds your thoughts to this present 
earth, the while it lifts them to undefined 
hereafters. In the face of its gay. certain- 
ties, you undertake wider adventure, you 
give hostages to farther fortune. You 
even set out trees, and feel mortality sit 
the lighter on you, for the man who is 
deterred by the creeping sense that he may 
not eat the fruit thereof plants no trees. 
He is a niggard and a dunce. 

“Live,” says the sage, ‘as if you were 
to die to-morrow.” “Live,” says the happy 
gardener, “asif you were never to die at all.” - 
Even if you are at the lich gate, plant your 
trees. Let the heir inherit them, and he 
may cut them down, if he will choose, on the 
day he is given possession. Let your hope, 
your expectation, go with them and surge 
upward with the sap to bring the tree to 
bloom and bearing. Think what the law 
of long fulfilment may bring you—a 
Balm of Gilead tree that seems the dream 
of another Balm of Gilead that grew where 
the school children used to go for water at 
noon, and to eat the fruit of a magical mul- 
berry in the yard. The Balm of Gilead 
was a friendly tree. . The leaves could be 
carried into school and kept on the desk, 
and as they grew ever limper from the spat- 
ting of little hands they smelled the sweeter. 
If you had not had the courage.to plant 
your Balm of Gilead you would never feel 
the warm certainty of having, in some mag- 
ical way, plucked it out of the past. Plant 
a beech tree, and little though it is in this 
baby stage, it shall always speak to you of 
the noble beeches on the way to Haugh- 
mond Abbey, when you walked there with 
a poet, and saw, beyond their shade, the 
ground sky blue with hyacinths. You 
will never see your tree attain a mighty 
girth, but you will snatch out of its youth 
“one crowded hour of glorious life.” 

Again le pays du souvenir! You can’t 
escape it, if you go through gardens and 
by trees. All the flowery paths lead to it, 
all the leafy aisles. And at the Very End 
maybe it opens on another Garden, the 
“most beautiful that ever was.” 
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Do children die in the mills? Not often, but childhood, the play-day of life, the God-given time for gath- 
ering strength and character for the duties of manhood and womanhood, is sacrificed daily. Why? 
That profit may flow from every turn of a mill-wheel and make dividends to put up more mills 

168 and give more children a chance to work. And the nation permits it _ 
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A big mill, 
a little girl! 
The throb- 
bing spin- 
dles all 
around her 
drone cease~ 
lessly, 
“ Speed up! 
Speed up!” 
A few years 
of keeping the 
pace will leave 
her, her child- 
hood dead, on 
the hopeless 
threshold of 


young wom- 


Do Children 
Toil? 


By Judge Lindsey and George Creel 





Editor’s Note.—Were you ever on the borderline of poverty 
—not just “hard up,” but with actual want—babies cry- 
ing for bread—as the penalty of a day’s sickness, a few hours 
ws “out of a job”? Then you can’t appreciate the viewpoint 
of those who send their children to the mills, discounting 
the future to make sure of sustenance for today. The pity of 


it is that men of wealth should be eager to make capital aed es 
out of this condition and that the state permits it. Read that's the way 
this summing up of the causes of child-labor. It will make of the mill 


you want to see some laws passed, and that right speedily with its slaves 


that parental love is no vital, elemental 


EITHER beasts of the field nor 
N birds of the forest impose the burdens 
of existence upon their young. Only 
man lives upon his offspring. Why is it? 
Particularly with reference to the United 
States. does the question carry passion and 
insistence. We are under a government of, 
by, and for the people; countless spires lift 
to the sky in mute token of our allegiance 
to the Gentle8t Soul in-all human record; 
yet it is upon,the breaking backs of more 
than a million wretched little wage-earners 
that we make much of the material progress 
that is our boast. 

Why is it? Is civilization, after all, no 
more than a veneer for theself-same instincts 
that dominated us in the days when we ran 
on all fours? Have we, out of our devotion 
to the competitive theory, evolved a Frank- 
enstein to devour us? Is Christ no more 
than a salve to soothe us on the seventh day 
for the sins of the six? Are we to realize 
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thing, but a habit that disappears under 
compulsion? 

To find the answer to these questions, to 
get at the cause of the child-labor evil, is 
not a simple matter by any means, for all 
scientific inquiry into the problem has been 
complicated by the personal equation. 

The economist argues from wage sched- 
ules, the trades unionist from lack of organ- 
ization, the socialist from the ferocities of 
competition, the politician from unwise and 
unjust laws, the preacher from godlessness, 
and the educationalist from a faulty school 
system that exalts books above life. Each 
insists upon his own point of view, and the 
amount of give and take is relatively small. 

May this, in fact, not be the explanation 
for our lack of progress toward ascertain- 
ment of cause? Is it not possible that the 
answer does not lie in one but in al/, and that 
the evil does not spring from a tap-root but 
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from a vast and intricate spread of roots? 
Or is it not better visualized as a disease of 
the blood rather than a break in the bone? 

Involuntary poverty, for instance, is 
assigned as the fundamental cause of child 
labor by many. There can be no question 
that we are face to face with a condition of 
existence in which countless thousands of 


very poor are not poor by their own fault’ 


or lack of merit and industry. Not a city 


in the land but has its periods of disemploy- 


ment when men and women walk the s S 
eating their hearts out in a passion for work. 
It is equally indubitable that poverty 
drives many a child into the factory. In 
this day of the high cost of living it has been 
stated and accepted that $900 a year is 
necessary for the proper maintenance of a 
family of five, yet we know that the average 
income is far below this standard. 
, In an investigation made by the United 
States Census Bureau in 1905, covering 
3,297,819 wage-earners, the average weekly 
earnings of all classes was found to be $10.06 
or $523.12 a year. For men above 16 
years the average was $11.16; for women 
$6.17, and for children under 16, $3.46. 


‘Out of the total number of men included.in 


the statistics, 1,215,798, or 46 per cent, 
earned $10 or less a week. 

Yet who will put an authoritative 
finger upon the exact cause of in- 
voluntary poverty? When we say 
that. it.is due to the allowance of 
special privileges to the few at the 
expense of the common rights of the 
many, we have said everything yet 
explained nothing. Our whole 
system of government—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial— 
is attacked, for our govern- 
mental evils do not proceed 
from one branch alone, but 
from the collusion of law- 
makers, law-interpreters, and 
law-administrators. 

At the very outset, then, by ac- 
cepting involuntary poverty as 
a fundamental cause of child 
labor—and accept it we must 
—we are forced to admit that 
child labor itself is not a sepa- 
rated evil, and that to fight 
it successfully we must 























theory of involuntary poverty, and it can- 
not be denied: that they present some 
very. astounding figures. To quote from 
a recent pamphlet issued by the National 
Child Labor Committee: “The present 
need of poor families, rather than the futur 
needs of their children, is so often invoked 
as an excuse for home work that it is of 
specjal interest to note that among 521 
families visited only 12 per cent had wid- 
owed, separated, or deserted mothers; only 
2 per cent had invalid fathers; and only 
I per cent had incapacitated fathers. 
Four per cent of the widows had no chil- 
dren under 16.” 

The government investigation into one 
trade among home workers—finishing men’s 
ready-made clothing—would seem to con- 
firm this finding that the poor widow with 
her family to support is not a factor. “If 
she were,” declares the report, “her chil- 
dren would starve, as the remuneration for 
this class of labor falls far short of support- 
ing the most diligent and tireless worker. 
. . - It is hard sometimes to determine the 
extent to which thrift and not actual want 
is the real cause for working.” 

Another investigation, also conducted by 
the government, into reasons “Why Chil- 

dren Leave School to Go to Work,” 
shows that only 17 per cent had a 
father dead, and that the second 
largest class left school because the 
help of the little ones “was desired 
by the family, though not necessary.” 
Yet how, in the name of fairness, 

can this be accepted as a refuta- 

tion of the theory of involuntary 

poverty as a cause of child labor? 

Are we to believe that these 
fathers and mothers are lost to 
all natural impulses, and that 
they exploit their offspring out 
of sheer greed and rapacity? 

How much better and more 
true to realize that this class are 
the victims of the fear of exist- 
ence; that they are so close to 

the line that divides bare liveli- 
hood and sheer starvation that 

a certain stark terror never 

leaves their souls! The howl 

of the wolf is ever in their 
ears; a sick spell or a 


fight every other evil as She once stood straight and faced the future period of disemployment 
well. fairly; but that was before she went into Will Jet him in the door, 

There are many, how- the mills, where the wheels, turning out and it is to guard 
ever, who dispute the 


dividends, cannot wait on youth 


against this that they 
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hurl their children 
into the widening 
breach. Until this 
fear is lifted, until 
the parents are able 
to realize that it is 
not necessary for 
every member of the 
family to work in 
order to prevent 
future starvation, 
how may the parents 
be blamed or ac- 
cused? 
When we put 'the 
individual worker to 
one side for a mo- 
ment, and take up 
the employer and 
the employing in- 
terests, it may seem 
for a while that we 
have stumbled upon 
a cause of child labor 
that has nothing 
to do with in- 
voluntary 
poverty and 
the fear of 
existence that 
is in the hearts 
of all those who 
dwell along its 
borderline. 
So eminent an 
authority as Edwin 
W. De Leon, high 
official of a casualty 
company, is on 


The man of the house, the bread~winner of the family, is standing just behind 





































recordas saying that: his mother. This family will soon be well-to-do, for the mother.can send three 


“The origin of child 
labor grew out of the 
sordid desires of employers to secure labor at 
the lowest possible cost, regardless of the law 
of nature or the law of man, and the same 
selfish considerations will serve to extermi- 
naté child laber-when it is nolonger profitable 
touseit.” This statement néeds rio comment. 
Mark, too, the bitter words of John N. 
Golden, head of a great and powerful union: 
“Child labor is employed simply because it 
is cheap and unresisting. There is never 
any danger of the child workers organizing, 
either among themselves or as a trade union, 
for the purpose of securing better condi- 
tions or a higher wage. There are many 
occupations in a textile factory wherein it 
is cheaper to have two children working 


“hands” to the mill 


for three dollars or less per week than to em- 
ploy one full grown man or woman at a 
decent wage.” 

It must also be admitted that there are 
abundant facts to support this contention 
that the ruthless greed of the employer— 
the dominancy of his own selfish interests— 
is at the bottom of the child-labor evil. 
In the cotton-mill districts of the South it 
is a common thing to find many mothers 
in poor circumstances hiding their children 
from the mill officials. 

“Tf they find you’ve got a boy or girl 
that ain’t working,” exclaimed one poor 
soul, “they keep at you an’ at you until 
they gits it.” 








“We are seven.’ Soon they will be ten. 
Mill officials are constantly hunting 
new recruits for their looms, and 
this picture 
shows them 


A sliding rent 
scale, taken from 
one .cotton-mill 
village, will 
show one form 

‘ of compulsion 

that is exercised by mill officials to 

get children into the spinning rooms: 
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Old and new houses, with only 1 hand at 
work, per room per month.....$1.25 
New houses, 2 hands at work, per room 
OS Se er ae 5 
Old heuses, 2 hands at work, per room 
per month 60 
New houses, 3 or more hands at work, 
per room per month........... . 
Old houses, 3 or more hands at work, 
er room per month........... 25 
See Volume VII of Senate Document 645. 


And yet is there not something 
horrible in the assumption that the 
employing class is made up of men in 
whom the decent, kindly impulses 
have atrophied? That they are 
enslaving little children—minting 
the very sweat of almost babes— 
out of no finer motive than brutal avarice? 

Is it, instead, not a fact that the average 
employer is as much of a victim of condition, 
as the child in his factory or store? A busi- 
ness can go to smash as well as a family, 
and the savageries of competition operate 
no less in the broad field of commercial- 
ism than in the basements of individual 
industry. 

Our laws, quite frankly, exalt property 
rights above human rights, and while they 
work inexorably to the involuntary poverty 
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She is eleven, and a steady 
worker in a Mississippi 
cotton mill 


_ older brother. 


that, besides the six who work with 


babies who are almost big enough 
to be regularly 
employed 


of the many on that 
account, they also 
work just as inex- 
orably to compel the 


G 


few into ways of cruelty. For, 
mark you, unless he who is 
privileged takes ad- vantage 

of his privilege he will “ soon find 


himself outside the privileged class. 
If this train of reasoning be ac- 
cepted, then it will be seen that the 
greed of the employing interests is 
not a thing apart, something to be 
dealt with separately, but is drawn 
from the same well whence comes 
involuntary poverty and the fear 
of existence. 
The employer’s ignorance of eco- 
nomic values is also put forward as 
a cause of child labor, and plausible 
indeed are the contentions of the 
advocates. Charles F. Smith, 
president of a Connecticut fac- 
tory, makes an able presenta- 
tion of the assertion. “It is 
my belief,’ he says, “that the reasons many 
employers of labor hire, when they can, boys 
fourteen years old and younger, is because 
they have not investigated carefully the rela- 
tive economy of the boy of fourteen and his 
Many manufacturers 
who, as a result of careful experiment and 
study, know exactly the relative economies 
of different kinds of engines, boilers, ma- 
chines, materials, and processes, take it for 
granted, apparently without experiment, 
that the boy of fourteen must be more 
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Only dinner-pails are needed to com- 
plete the impression that these little 
tots have come to the mill to 
bring the noonday meal to 


their elders Wrong. 





profitable than the boy of 
sixteen because his 
wages are less. This 
is one of the curious 
things in my manufac- 
turing experience—to see how 
much study is given to the ma- 
chine and how little to the man. 
The inanimate things that go into 

a manufactured product are scien- 
tifically analyzed and compared, 
but science usually stops when it 
comes to the animate things, the 
human element, and whether this 
grade of labor at one price, or that 
grade at another, can be more profit- 
ably used is a question that is not de- 
cided by her accurate methods.” 

Mr. Smith, as an experiment, discon- 
tinued the employment of the 400 
children that were among his 2,000 
employees. While the original action, 
it may be mentioned, was 






















The “hands” in the front 
row work as many hours 
in the day as the grown- 

ups behind them. 
This is in Georgia. 






ing toward the man- 
agement — some- 
thing that can be 

more definitely 
understood when it 
is learned that the 
adult worker generally refers 
to the wages paid little chil- 

dren as “blood money.” 

Mr. Smith is not alone in 
demonstrating the success of 
such an experiment. Others 
like him have discontinued 
child labor, and have found 
that the first increase in the 
cost of doing business was off- 
set by many compensations; better- 
ment of the moral and physical 
health of the workers, the increased 
power of consumption that always 
comes with an increased wage, and 
a better class of artisans as a re- 
sult of the two extra years 






prompted by sentiment, the This man is ten years old. He available for educational 
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policy was continued as “good 
business.”” He found that while 
he had to pay more wages to the boy of 
sixteen he did-a little more work than the 
one of fourteen; did it a little better: was 
better able to take care of himself; a little 
less likely tq cause accidents to others, to 
himself, or to his tools; that he knew two 
years more than the boy of fourteen, and 
was, on.the whole, a much better investment. 

He discovered also that the policy had 
quite a beneficial influence upon his work- 
ing force by creating a much kindlier feel- 





works in the mill with his father 
and two brothers 


purposes. 

In-a larger way, too, the 
experiment has been tried out successfully. 
In 1904, when the National -Child Labor 
Committee commenced its fight against the 
employment of boys under sixteen in the 
glass industry, a cry went up that such 
legislation would cripple the business, work 
hardship to poor families, and prevent boys 
from learning the trade. 

As a consequence, only Ohio and Illi- 
nois yielded, passing eight-hour laws and 
forbidding the working of children under 
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of public sentiment is 
brought to bear upon him 
to make him open his eyes? 

Do we not live in a 
democracy? To be sure, 
a system of checks and 
balances has hampered 
and obscured the sover- 
eignty of the people in 
large measure, but the fact 
still remains that if a 
sufficient wave of popular 
revolt is accumulated, it 
can dash down all the 
barriers that craft, corrup- 
tion, and conservatism 
may erect. Let the peo- 
ple—the whole people— 
become aroused to the 
true horror of child labor, 
and child labor would 
perish from the face of the 
continent. 

Why have the people 
never been aroused? Be- 
cause they have never be- 
come interested. This lack 


Midnight workers in a glass-factory. To the company, it is just aquestion OF interest is accounted for 
of getting the work done at the lowest cost, and youth is ever cheaper ‘ 
by the claim that we are 


than age. Some states have forbidden this 


sixteen at night. Pennsylvania and In- 
diana adopted ineffective laws, and West 
Virginia did nothing at all. Here, then, 
was a fair test by comparison, and mark 
how practice smashed theories. 

Not a single glass-plant left Ohio or 
Illinois, but eight moved into these two 
states from the other three, and many new 
plants were started. Few complaints of 
distress were registered from Ohio and 
Illinois points, but the glass-factory towns 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia were 
scenes of bitter destitution. In order to get 
boys to work, whole families were imported, 
and when the parents failed of employment, 
the entire burden of support fell upon the 
frail and inadequate shoulders of the boy 
in the factory. 

Of a certainty, the average employer’s 
ignorance of economic values must be ad- 
mitted, but the admission carries with it 
a host of extenuating circumstances. Must 
it not be asked whether the employer 
alone is to blame for his ignorance? Caught 
up in the competitive grind as he is— 
the victim of influences no less powerful 
than those that make for the terror and the 
struggle of his workers—what compulsion 


in the grip of a very mad- 
ness of materialism, the money-making 
mania, and that the industrial spirit domi- 
nates us to the exclusion of all else. 

So we are, but again comes that “why?” 
Surely the slightest inquiry will show that 
the people themselves are the victims of 
conditions no less than the employers and 
the children. Trace back our laws to the 
constitutional convention in Philadelphia 
itself, and it will be seen that our whole 
system of government is based upon a 
worship of property rather than any de- 
cent regard for humanity. 

We shrink in horror from nineteenth- 
century England’s execution of a wretched 
girl for attempting to steal a sack with which 
to cover her new-born babe, yet nineteenth- 
century America imprisoned thousands for 
debt, and twentieth-century America de- 
votes the best thought and talent of its 
people to money rather than manhood. 

In 1837, an English butcher named 
Fowler ordered his servant, Priestley, to 
ride upon a van filled with meats for de- 
livery. Priestley pointed out the overload- 
ed condition of the van, and when, as he 
feared, the van broke down and crushed 
his leg, he sued. A certain Lord Abinger, 











Judge Lindsey and George Creel 


before whom the case was 
tried, came to the rescue 
of Property with a decision 
that held that Priestley’s 
injury was not due to 
Fowler, the master, but to 
the fellow servant who was 
driving the van. 

In 1841 this “precedent”’ 
was tried out very success- 
fully in this country and, as 
a consequence, the “ Fow- 
ler-Servant” theory has 
been with us ever since, 
annually cheating thou- 
sands of workmen and 
widows and orphans out 
of proper damages. Upon 
this pleasing theory has 
also been grafted the doc- 
trine of “assumed risk,” 
an ingenious process of 
reasoning by which it is 
held that a “servant” may 
quit his job if he considers 
it hazardous, but if he 
keeps it, and is killed by 
assuming the hazard, then 
the employer is not liable 
because it was the privilege 
of the “‘servant” to give 
up his position in advance of the accident. 

Always property! Never humanity! Is 
it any wonder that out of such a system, 
breathing such an atmosphere, our spirit- 
uality has atrophied and that our imagina- 
tions have been developed along the line 
of industry and commerce? Is the em- 
ployer to blame for his rapacity and re- 
fusal to consider the man as well as the 
machine when his nation defies that ma- 
chine? 

Where is the church?- Well .may the 
question be asked, for it is into the keep- 
ing of the church that we, as a people, have 
consigned ‘our spirituality and--our-emo- 
tionalism. With what faith has it. met 
faith? In dwindled congregations, in’ the 
“growing godlessness” that is bewailed, 
in frantic efforts like the Men and Religions 
forward movement, we may read the 
answer. 

Christ has been taken out of the market- 
place and confined in the cloister. He 
has been given pallor and remoteness until 
it is difficult to remember that he was a 
carpenter and went to death out of his flam- 
ing belief in the rights of man, in love, in 


created here, would you? 
antedated by a glare that shriveled youth and lit up the face of poverty? 











You'd never believe that much of the pretty glass-ware you admire was 


Nor that the mellow light in your home was 


justice, and in fraternity. The grown men 
have made a peep-show out of him, and the 
patronage has fallen off. Betrayed and 
deserted by the custodians of the spirit, is 
it any great marvel that we have put sole 
emphasis upon the flesh and the things of this 
earth? Is it any wonder that we have made 
money acquisition the all-important object? 

Splendid men in the religious organiza- 
tion are conducting a splendid fight to bring 
the church back to the people, to set it 
again on the path of its historic mission, 
but consideration of the effort must wait 
upon another article. 

Nor-may the school, our-other great in- 
stitution for the conservation of the spirit, 
escape reproach and bitter arraignment. 
And here again, as we take up the consider- 
ation of our educational system, it may seem 
that we have grappled with a cause of 
child labor that stands separate and dis- 
tinct from the others. 

There can be no denial that the school is 
a principal contributing factor to the child- 
labor evil. Not an investigator nor a fac- 
tory inspector but tells the same story of 
children who prefer the factory to the 
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school and is insistent that the American 
child is not in harmony with the present 
school environment. 

Professor Nearing, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, declares that “The school 
fails to hold the interest and attention of 
the average boy because the school training 
has so little relation to the world in which 
the average men and women are called 
upon to live. . . Thus the school system, 
with its defective curriculum, its imperfect, 
over-worked machinery, its young, inex- 
perienced teachers, and its repressive dis- 
cipline, forms in the aggregate an ogre 
from which the child shrinks in terror and 
in whose place he accepts thankfully the 
burdens and the soul-destroying monotony 
of factory work.” 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson gives it as his un- 
willing judgment that while the factory 
may become a sweatshop, the average 
school in the United States today is little 
better than a mental treadmill for the aver- 
age boy of the working classes after twelve 
years of age, because “‘the education is so 
purely formal, so bookish, so ladylike, so 
irrational and impractical; in a 
word, that it stunts his mind, 
bewilders his senses, and 
fills him with a dislike 
for real education 
and training... . 
What the boy 
wants is not 
books but Jife, 
not words but 
things. . . In 
short, the 
conclusion, 
strange as it 
may seem to 
many, is al- 
most inevi- 
table that if we 
rationalize and 
modernize the 
curriculum of our 
public schools, we 
should cut the founda- 
tion from under one-half 
if not two-thirds of the child- 
labor tendency. In 
fine, as our most intelli- 
gent teachers, our most 
thoughtful students 
of pedagogy, our physicians, our sani- 
tarians, our child-labor students, have 
united for years in declaring, the most 

















vital, the most crying demand before 
the American commonwealth today is to 
make our public schools educate the whole 
child, and not merely the expanded bulb at 
the upper end of him. Train him physically 
and emotionally as well as mentally. Sub- 
stitute the playground, the garden, the shop, 
for the school book. Fit him for life and 
for action instead of for contemplation and 
culture; for service instead of superiority; 
for work, not for display.” 

Our schools, in the great cities, are over- 
crowded to an extent that forbids any- 
thing like individual attention. Slow pu- 
pils are herded along with quick children, 
and. the penalty for dullness is an open 
humiliation that burns the child like an acid. 
Eye and ear trouble, adenoids—all those 
ailments that debilitate and retard—are 
overlooked, and defectives and dullards 
alike suffer from the shame and the 
ridicule that attaches to “stupidity.” 

Yet even were the schools not over- 
crowded, even were clinics operated in con- 
nection with every school, what would be 
our gain? We have invested millions in 
buildings and only hundreds in men 
and women. The poor pay 
of teachers is an Ameri- 
can scandal. These 
people, who exercise 
an influence over 
the young that is 
equal to that of 
parents, are 

victims of a 

wage scale far 

below that of 
the plumber, 
the mason, 
or the dog- 

catcher. 
A certain 
fixed standard 
of living, calling 
for an income far 
in excess of the 
salaries paid, is de- 
manded of teachers, so 
that for the majority it is 
a constant struggle to make 
both ends meet. Thus, 


The t kes citi % . F 

e teacher makes citizens of tomorrow, but in a business that de- 

we pay the plumber better wages—to our 
shame and Greed’s opportunity 


mands sweetness, sym- 
pathy, and single- 
mindedness, we see the problem of exist- 
ence entailing asperities, irritations, and 
resentments. Even if these conditions 
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were remedied, there would still loom— 
frowning barrier in the way of advance- 


ment—the curriculum itself. 

Why is it, when practically all think- 
ing people are agreed upon this 
statement of evils connected 
with our public school sys- 
tem, that we do not resort 
to the regenerating proc- 
ess of revolution? What 
stands in the way of our 
picking up this rag-bag of 
outworn ideas and musty 
traditions, and shaking it 
to pieces? In search of the 
answer we come upon. proof 
that the school, as a child-labor 
factor, is mot separated from 
the other causes at all, but is 
inextricably linked with the an 
problems of involuntary poverty, 
fear of existence, employers’ greed, 
oligarchic laws, a bloodless 
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other place togo than the street, the dive, the 
dance-hall, and the saloon, for they are not yet 
so mean as that. What they fear, what they 
mean to prevent if they can, is the gather- 
ing of people together, for such gather- 
ings inevitably tend to the discus- 
sion of rights and wrongs, the nu- 
cleation of public sentiment, 
and speedy assertion by the 
masses of their strength. 
May it not be agreed, 
then, in the final sum- 
ming up, that child labor 
is not an isolated evil, 
that it is not a problem to be 
solved by sole consideration 
of ways and means for getting 
the little ones out of the factories, 
mills, streets, stores, or by level- 
ing furious accusations against 
parents, church, and school? 
Involuntary poverty underlies child 


oe labor just as it underlies all 


church, and a commer- “OMothers,hearthe wheels that grind OUT national ills. Involun- 


cialized public sentiment. 


riculum devoted to the de- 
velopment or emotionalism, 
spirituality, and quiveringly intelligent citi- 
zenship, would mean a vitalized church, a 
vitalized society, and a blazing determi- 
nation of the sovereign people to eliminate 
every injustice, every inequality that now 
blocks the forward march of love and fra- 
ternity. 

Our “invisible government” will not 
have it so. The oligarchy that has fas- 
tened its clutch upon our free institutions 
forbids. The fight of special privilege to 
retain its tariffs and its monopolies, its cor- 
rupt control of councils, legislatures, and 
courts, to drive back the rushing waves of 
an increasing progressivist sentiment, has 
also, as one of its features, the continuance 
of the public school system in the slough of 
futility where it now lies. 

Mark the bitterness of antagonism to even 
so simple a proposition as the use of | the 
public school buildings at night as “so- 
cial centers.” Not a single community 
has been able to obtain this wider and more 
splendid use of the public school plant with- 
out bucking the resistance of special priv- 
ilege. 

It is not so much that our masters are op- 
posed toa reform that will give the poor some 


Our lives into eternal night, 
A vitalized school, a CUr- Destroying body, soul, and mind. 
O Mothers, set this evil right!” 


tary poverty proceeds from 
the seizure of special privi- 
leges by the few at the ex- 
pense of the common rights of 
the many. The presence of these inequalities 
in our laws and our lives puts a premium 
upon greed and cruelty and rapacity and 
places a penalty upon the good and the 
fine and the fraternal. Out of them pours 
an acid that corrodes our entire national 
life, scarring honor and honesty and gener- 
osity, burning mother love and father 
love, and making existence a fever. 

To continue the spirit of oligarchy that 
dominates the letter of democracy, all our 
institutions are robbed of vitality and 
efficiency, so that no revolts may be fos- 
tered. The church puts emphasis upon 
the next world, and the school is made to 
concern itself solely with the happenings 
of a buried yesterday and the putterings 
of the present. 

Those who have pledged themselves to 
the good fight against child labor, therefore, 
must prepare themselves for battles, not 
skirmishes—battles huge and overwhelm- 
ing. For the fight is not between com- 
panies, regiments, or brigades, but be- 
tween armies! It is the Struggle Everlast- 
ing between the body and the soul, be- 
tween evil and injustice, between right and 
wrong, between oligarchy and democracy! 
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In the first rage of his bafflement, Lucca had vowed he would never look upon her face again. Now that he saw 
her consecrated to her great task-of fulfilling to the utmost her obligation as another man’s wife, he coveted her 
more hotly than he had before, pleaded with her more earnestly to keep her promise to him 
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The Wife of Pietro Angelo 


By R. B. Tuthill 


Illustrated by Herman C. Wall 


May a man take love where he finds it, and a woman give it where she will? Or are promises 
made to be kept and troths plighted to remain unbroken, in spite of the fact that the high hap- 
piness of a human soul lies along another road than the.one straight ahead? These questions 
come with force to many men and women, to be answered with lawful lives of sweet sacrifice by 
some, with a grasping after happiness at a future’s counted cost by others. Who shall judge 
them, not knowing all the facts? Your sympathy will run out to this son_and daughter of 
Italy—two of the many thousands who have brought the hot passions of their race to our shores 
—in their working out of the immemorial problem where love answers love and a woman is 
a slave to her husband. The author’s name is a new one for Good Housekeeping readers 


Long Island town; the usual Saturday 

night throng bound for the post office, 
the markets and dry-goods stores, the mov- 
ing-picture shows; the clang of the cross- 
island trolley at the corner, and the jangling 
race of a street-piano played by a sullen- 
faced Italian, whose girl-wife, too ill and 
weary to care whether dimes or pennies 
rattled into the tambourine which she list- 
lessly presented, seemed oblivious of every- 
thing save the long day’s pain and the mor- 
row’s; sweeping across the island, the strong 
south wind, ocean-born, balmy, held some- 
thing still of summer in its soft buoyancy. 
Undaunted by finding itself among streets 
instead of rollicking unchecked above the 
sand-dunes, it gave out its elixir to every 
breathing creature, filling him, even in Octo- 
ber, with a hint of the thrill and yearning 
of the spring. 

The door of Angelo’s fruit shop stood wide 
open, and the whistling of the peanut roaster 
made a shrill piping not to be drowned by 
the strident notes of the street-piano. Old 
Angelo, suggesting something of the German 
in his fair, ruddy face and white mustache, 
suggesting it also in his gruff roughness— 
none of your soft, southern courtesy in this 
scowling old Genoese—waited ungraciously 
upon his customers. His two Italian assist- 
ants, behind the glass counters, sold cheap 
candy and tobacco. Margherita Angelo, 
his daughter-in-law, stood at the foot of the 
steep stairs’ at the back of the shop and 
saw it all with the dulled resignation of the 
hopeless. 

Standing there, in her thick, black dress 
and long cape, despite the look of suffering 


G Tong Islan night in early October in a 


in her dark eyes—maybe, because of it—there 
was something Madonna-like and gracious 
in her tall figure, a foreshadowing of that 
half-dreaded, half-yearned for motherhood 
that was soon to be hers. She had seen the 
tired girl-woman with the tambourine, and 
had come down to give her money, filled 
with pity for a life that seemed harder than 
her own. As she stood there now; on her 
way to the rooms above the shop where; 
after the fashion of Italy, she, her husband, 
her father-in-law, and his assistants in the 


shop lived, she had as little wish to go as to - 


stay. In the shop, nothing—above stairs, 
nothing—emptiness everywhere. Then she 
turned, and began to ascend the stairs 


‘hastily, almost as one who escapes. A-man 


had come into the shop. 

He was of the fair Italian type, which, in 
its highest evolution becomes almost Norse 
—tall, powerful of build, blue-eyed ;straight- 
featured. The closely cropped hair curling 
tightly about his neck and forehead was 
golden; no other word but this old, hack- 
neyed adjective could describe its warm 
sunniness. When he saw Margherita on the 
stairs, he neither paused nor spoke’ until 
he stood below her. 

“Good night,” he said. 

She stopped for an instant and looked 
down at him. 

“Good night,” she answered. 

For a moment they stood thus, his strong 
throat strained as he looked up at her, her 
dark eyes pouring their sadness into his gay, 
azure ones. Then she disappeared - into 
the darkness of the upper hall. 

When Margherita Doro married Pietro 


Angelo she was twenty-four years old, an - 
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age distressingly advanced to her father and 
mother, steeped in all the tradition of the 
early Italian marriage. Margherita, born 
the year before their emigration to America, 
wasapuzzletothem. Perhaps it came from 
those strange American schools that she 
had attended, insisting upon her right to an 
education, which could be had for nothing. 
. Nineteen, an age when many Italian girls 
are matrons with one or more babies, saw 
Margherita graduating from high school 
somewhere in the inconspicuous middle of a 
large class. When she found herself hold- 
ing the parchment diploma, tied with the 
fluttering class colors, she felt like a bold 
young soldier who has stormed a rampart 
and captured atrophy. It was the supreme 
moment of Margherita’s nineteen years. 

The children of Italian parents are the 
last to be infected with the modern greed 
of independence. To them, the home is the 
undisputed kingdom, which demands what- 
ever of help they are able to contribute; 
and so it had only vaguely crossed Mar- 
gherita’s mind that there was any place for 
her in the world outside her father’s shop and 
the few rooms over it. When she married— 
and then Margherita’s face flushed and her 
eyes grew dreamy, for to her marriage meant 
a wonderful existence wherein a woman’s 
every yearning was fulfilled. Did not all 
the old stories end, “So they married and 
lived happily ever after” ? 

If common-sense bade her remember the 
hard lives of other married women, the pov- 
erty, the much child-bearing, the early 
growing old, she was not to be discouraged. 
These things might be, but, in some wonder- 
ful way, her future would be different. 
These women, who gossiped and scolded 
around her, had not married the right one, 
of course. That was it. When the right 
one came and you married him, the living- 
happy-forever-after followed as a natural 
result. Margherita would be very sure to 
marry the right one. When he came, she 
would know. him. But Margherita was 
twenty-four, and the right one had not come; 
neither had she been put to the trouble of 
deciding against the wrong ones. There had 
been no suitors at all for Margherita’s hand, 
and her parents were ashamed and Mar- 
gherita knew it. 

And then Pietro Angelo, with his loud 
voice and his sharp eyes, had come upon 
them. He was sharer in his father’s fruit 
business out on the island—an only son. 
His big motor-truck hissed and snorted its 


ponderous way through the narrow street, 
and Pietro, driving at full speed, clanging his 
bell deafeningly, sat upon the high seat with 
a laugh on his lips as the frightened children 
playing in the gutter ran shrieking to their 
mothers. One toddling mite fell almost 
under his wheels, and was snatched from 
certain death by an untidy-haired woman, 
who shook her fist after Pietro’s thundering 
Juggernaut and cursed him in Italian. 

“‘Mayit prove your death!” shescreamed. 

But small concern was a child or two to 
Pietro. Let their mothers look after them 
better, then. What else were they good for? 

He talked with Margherita in her father’s 
shop, and, with his shrewd brain, took in- 
ventory of the girl’s unusual intelligence. 
True, she was not pretty, but what of that? 
Pietro knew many pretty women and had 
no intention of cutting their acquaintance 
after marriage. His father was growing 
old and needed some one to help him in the 
shop when he, Pietro, was away on these 
expeditions of his, buying fruit wholesale 
from the steamers and conveying it over 
to the island in his motor-truck. Besides, 
old Doro was prosperous. Margherita was 
his oldest child. He would do well by her. 
And money, to Pietro, was the god to whom 
he never denied reverence. 

Yet was Pietro cunning in his wooing. 
He knew women well, and, though Mar- 
gherita held no appeal to his senses, his 
brain gave her full recognition. She was 
the only woman of his own race he had ever 
known who possessed the American intel- 
ligence with the Italian obedience and re- 
spect for a husband’s position. He under- 
stood why she had not married. The very 
thing that attracted him to her was what 
frightened away other men. She was clev- 
erer than they. But Pietro held himself 
cleverer than any woman, no matter -what 
her claims. She would bear him sons of 
whom he would be proud; and she should 
bear one yearly. He approved her tall, 
strong figure. Her pale, irregular face was 
stamped with the refinement which ‘is the 
hall-mark of intellect and her English was 
perfect. Oh, yes, she was the woman he 
would make his wife. When he found her 
shy and not to be easily won, the game, to 
him, grew more interesting. 

So the only one who had ever desired 
Margherita asked her to be his wife. And, 
because he told her he loved her, and she 
was capable of all a woman’s love of love, 
and no other man had ever given her a 
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glimmer of the tenderness she craved, Mar- 
gherita decided that this tall, dark Italian, 
with his masterful manner and his keen 
brain, was the Right One. That being so, 
all she had to do to obtain that eternal hap- 
piness. of which she had dreamed was to 
marry him. So Margherita married Pietro 
and entered into her new life. 

Whatever his lapses as a husband may 
have been, Margherita fulfilled all her 
duties as a wife—all but one. She brought 
him no children. His shop, made unpopular 
by the gruffness of his father, flourished 
under Margherita’s influence. She knew 
the best oranges, could tell you whence they 
came, that these, though small, were sweet, 
that those large ones were not rich in juice. 
She arranged the windows in tempting dis- 
plays of vegetables. Her quiet courtesy 
and intelligence drew to Angelo’s shop 
the shifting “‘summer trade” from the big 
estates outside the town. Fashionable 
women drove up in their carriages and 
motors and asked to see “Mrs. Angelo.” 
They liked her perfect English, her perfect 
honesty, and the pleasant dignity of her 
bearing. The books, wherein the Angelo 
accounts were written, were revolutionized. 
Margherita’s legible writing and neat figures 
appeared on every page. And Pietro 
smiled as he looked over his swelling 
bank account. He had been right: 
Margherita had helped. And then he 
frowned. They had been three years 
married, yet no sons. This he made 
an excuse for neglecting her, a neglect 
which grew as time passed. 

And Margherita? Margherita was 
a well choked up, a fountain sealed. 

All the springs of emotion that would 

have bubbled into brightness had sun- 

shine been her lot, were forced back- 

ward into subterranean passages. But 
they did not stagnate in the darkness. 
Their flow was silent because the depth 
was great; but it was ceaseless. Thus was 
Margherita’s nature kept sweet. Out of 
the utter blackness and bewilderment of 
the first year of marriage had grown a clear- 
eyed realization that it was cold calculation, 
not love, that had prompted Pietro’s wooing; 
and, day by day, from out that knowledge, 
a great self-poise had come to her. She was 
Pietro Angelo’s wife; therefore in silence 
and suffering she obeyed him. That was 
Margherita’s inheritance from her Italian 
ancestors. But for Pietro’s coldness, for neg- 
lect, for brutality, her intelligence did not re- 
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turn love. This independence of judgment 
was a result of her American education. 

At twenty-seven, Margherita’s hair was 
touched with gray, though her pale features 
were smooth and unlined. Her figure was 
full of gracious lines and strong undulations, 
and her clear eyes held a great appealing 
sadness. She was nearer being pretty than 
she had ever been in her life. For, when 
character is developing, each year adds to 
the human countenance a beauty which 
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Margherita was keyed to a somewhat brighter mood 
by the spring; and, at Lucca’s gay “ Good morning, “ 
she looked up with flushed cheeks 
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not all are privileged to recognize. And she 
was twenty-seven the spring that Giuseppe 
Lucca, padrone of the Italian laborers on the 
State Road building outside the town, came 
to Angelo’s shop to lay in his supplies of 
macaroni and tobacco. 

Margherita, bending above the straw- 
berry baskets she had been arranging on the 
board shelf outside the shop-window, keyed 
to somewhat brighter mood by the spring 
sunshine and the vague feeling of promise 
that permeates the air of April, looked up 
with flushed cheeks and fruit-stained fingers 
at Lucca’s good morning, and caught his 
first gay smile flashed straight from his 
eyes tohers. In it there was the electricity 
which is generated when blue eyes flash into 
brown. The flush on her cheeks deepened. 

For half an hour they talked business, 
reductions on macaroni and tobacco bought 
by the wholesale. These negotiations be- 
ing completed, he still lingered, telling her 
of the progress on the highway, and of the 
shanty that was being erected for the men, 
ending by asking her if she ever walked out 
that far. Though their business had been 
conducted in English, they fell now natur- 
ally into Italian. 

“Tt is beautiful in the spring, and there 
are wild flowers growing in the woods 
along the road.” 

Springtime—flowers! Once upon a time, 
a little Italian schoolgirl had dreamed of 
just such wanderings. She smiled. 

“T seldom go outside the village. 
much to do in the shop all day.” 

Lucca shrugged his shoulders Italian 
fashion. ‘Oh, shops and houses! I cannot 
breathe in them. Fora few months, perhaps, 
when it is cold. But when spring comes, 
it’s back to the road for me!” 

Margherita shook her head, though her 
eyes were shining. 

“When a woman marries she has many 
duties. There is no time to pick flowers.” 

Again he shrugged iis shoulders. ‘‘ With 
some men, yes! “As-for me, when I marry, 
my wife shall pick flowers in the springtime, 
and the duties—well, the duties can go!” 

At six o’clock that night, Margherita 


I have 





_ heard the motor-truck thunder and snort 


itself out of the yard at the back of the shop, 
and knew that Pietro was in it bound for 
the city. He had demanded an early supper 
without announcing his reasons, and had 
left her without saying good-by, for, in 
Pietro’s code, little courtesies to one’s wife 
were unnecessary; and Margherita, grown 
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indifferent to neglect during her three years 
of marriage, had cleared away the remains 
of the macaroni and tomatoes, had put the 
bread and cheese into a cupboard, and now 
sat by the window busy with her thoughts. 

Looking back afterward at that evening, 
it seemed to Margherita that some force 
compelled her, driving her before it as the 
ocean wind sweeps the sands—that she was 
powerless, as they. The spring called her, 
blue eyes invited, smiled. Why should she 
not go out into the spring evening and take 
all that the springtime offered? Pietro 
came and went unquestioned. Why not 
she? Hatless, Italian fashion, a long cape 
around her, she went out from the shop and 
walked in the direction of the road. 

What anight! Starry, scented with blos- 
soms, fresh with all the stretches of field 
and uncontaminated woodland, swept by 
the strong south wind from the ocean, and 
lighted softly by the slender curve of the 
crescent moon hanging in the western sky 
still faintly glowing from the sunset. 
Giuseppe Lucca, striding back to the vil- 
lage, making the purchase of more provi- 
sions an excuse for seeking Angelo’s shop 
again, felt the enchantment. Margherita 
Angelo, breathing in all the wonder and 
beauty of earth and sky, felt it, too. When 
their meeting came, at a curve of the road 
that hid them from each other until they 
were face to face, neither had a word to say. 

A lawless fellow was Giuseppe Lucca, a 
gypsy in all his instincts. Pietro Angelo 
had been attracted toward Margherita by 
her intelligence alone. Giuseppe Lucca 
was drawn toward her by the same quality, 
which made it impossible for him to de- 
spise her; but he was called still more surely, 
by the physical attraction which opposites 
have for opposites. The tropic midnight 
teems with passion no less than the fierce, 
bright noon; and, to Lucca, sunny-natured 
even in his strongest desires, the tragic 
possibilities in Margherita’s - personality 
acted as a lode-star to draw him irresistibly. 

Suddenly he seized her in his arms and 
kissed her—fierce kisses, which seemed to 
take her into his possession for all eternity. 
She had never dreamed that a kiss could 
bruise, could hurt, could compel, and yet 
yield a thing more satisfying than tender- 
ness. As his kisses rained upon her white 
face, and sad eyes, and frosted hair, some- 
thing awoke in her that shook her as the 
wind shakes a tall poplar. An emotion 
unbearably exquisite forced her to tears, 
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and left her almost fainting in 
Lucca’s arms. The well was no 
longer choked, the fountain 

no longer sealed. The 
subterranean rivers were 
whirling their strong 
currents out into 
the light. 

Then Lucca 
spoke, and _ his 
voice was gay 
with triumph. 
“You came out 
to pick the flow- 
ers I told 
you of?” 

“Yes, topick 
the flowers,” 
Margherita 
assented, 
breathless. 

“Surely to 
pick the flow- 
ers? For noth- 
ing else?” His 
hands were on her 
shoulders, and _ his he 
eyes laughed into hers. 7 ; 
“Tt was all the flowers? s 
You did not think of me?” 

She hung her head and 
did not answer. 









her lift her head 

proudly—she 

- would keep him. 

RES ra He should be 

- hers forever un- 

til they were old 

and death came 
to part them. 

“Twill go with 
you when you 
will, in a day, in 

» aweek. When 
you come, I[ 
shall be ready,” 
she gave her 
promise. 

He spoke 
eagerly, “ Then 
why not to- 
night?” 

She stopped 
him, smiling. 
“No, not to- 
night. Imust go 
back to the shop 
and make up the 
books, and you 
must have time 

_ to think. You 
may change, you 
know.” 

“And why not 


Thenthelaugh left him, Half-blinded by the snow, reckless with cha~ you?” 


and he had herinhisarms grin at the birth of a daughter, Pietro Angelo 
plunged at speed limit along the highway 


again. Again he was kiss- 
ing her while he whis- 
pered: ‘‘But you did! I know it. I want 
you. Ishall take you and make you happy 
in a way you know nothing of. I have made 
money. We will go back to Italia. I shall 
be rich there, and I will make you forget 
everything in the world except ourselves— 
you for me and I for you!” He poured the 
words over her between his kisses, giving 
her no choice, no chance for protest. 

And Margherita had no desire to protest. 
She knew it was wicked; she knew that 
Pietro would kill both her and Lucca, if he 
returned and found them; she knew she had 
no right to take the thing that this stranger 
offered her. But she knew also of a surety 
that it was the thing for which she would 
risk death—would abandon her hope of 
heaven. At whatever cost, she would 
take this wild love that was drowning her 
in the spring evening. She would go with 
this man—she would give him everything; 
and, a sudden conviction smote her making 


“No, I shall never 
change.’’ And, at the 
steadfast honesty of 
her answer, remembering how lightly he had 
kissed her, Lucca felt a kind of shame. 

Evening came again, twin sister to the one 
preceding, the same scented breezes, the same 
glowing sunset, later the same starry heavens 
and the same crescent moon, hardly visibly 
less slender, hanging an hour longer in the 
afterglow. And, out on the road, there would 
be the same meeting, for Pietro had not 
returned, and Margherita had promised. 

She had packed in a small canvas “exten- 
sion” the bare necessities for her flight, 
and now sat waiting for the twilight in the 
stuffy little bedroom above the reeking 
courtyard. Now that she saw escape within 
her grasp, she was filled with wonder at her 
endurance of the last three years. With no 
compunction for the step she was about to 
take, she still was glad that she had done 
nothing, until now, with which to reproach 
herself. She had performed her duty- 
toward Pietro without a lapse. As for his 
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continual reminders of her childlessness, 
almost breaking her heart as they had done, 
. She thanked Heaven now that she was no 
longer bound to him by any link. Surely 
for just this consummation God in his 
goodness had denied her motherhood. 
Then, suddenly across her elation, a 
wave of presentment swept like a burning 
flame. She found herself thinking back over 
the past few weeks—thinking forward over 
the months to come with a frantic surety. 
And she wrung her hands and groaned, for 
ruthlessly, inexorably, the knowledge was 
breaking over her: the event for which she 
had ceased to watch was even now bear- 
ing down upon her with the slow, ceaseless 
workings of nature; and she knew that little 
invisible hands, to be made visible in the 
fullness of time, were holding her—that for 
her there was no escape. What had been 
possible for Pietro Angelo’s wife was impos- 
sible for the mother of Pietro Angelo’s child. 
And, though she cried aloud against nature 
who carried on her miracles by reason of a 
man’s cold possession, yet nature had al- 
ready stirred within her that unescapable 
sense of protection, the goad and solace of 
motherhood, at once the chains and the 
wings. Then.the memory of Giuseppe 
Lucca’s gay face came to her, of the future 
they had planned together, wherein law- 
lessness was glorified with love unchange- 
able, and she flung herself face downward on 
the big Italian bed in an agony of weeping. 
God in his wisdom had intervened. But ah, 
God, the bitterness! When by-and-by she 
raised herself, bathed her face, and stole out 
of the house, she was like a tall, white spirit, 
a woman purged from all a woman’s earthly 
desires, the handmaid of God in Nature. 
In the first rage of his bafflement, Lucca 
vowed he would never look upon her face 
again. Now that he saw her consecrated 
to her great task of fulfilling to the utmost 
her obligations as another man’s wife, he 
coveted her more hotly than he had before, 
pleaded with her more earnestly to keep-her 
promise to‘him. What had been to him a 
wild escapade, tending he asked not whither 
so that his sudden infatuation should be sat- 
isfied, became, with its unforeseen frustra- 
tion, a maddening, goading want. A fierce 
jealousy, which racked him like a torment 
and manifested itself in wild denunciations of 
the woman who inspired it, tore him like a 
tempest; and he left her alone and trembling 
among the pine trees. Alone, but no longer 
trembling, she went back to her home. 


Pietro Angelo 


But Lucca, tossing that night on his nar- 
row bunk, was visited ceaselessly in the 
darkness by visions of Margherita’s white, 
patient face, and frosted hair. He saw 
again the trembling lips that made no reply 
to his accusations, remembered her sorrow- 
ful story, and a sudden understanding of 
what this woman had suffered, of the great- 
ness of the honesty that had sent her back to 
suffer more, flashed over him. A moment 
before, he could have killed her in his jeal- 
ousy and disappointment; now, with the 
rapid transition of mood characteristic of the 
Italian, he turned himself face downward 
on his bunk and wept for her hot, wild tears 
of pity, sobbing in the darkness like a boy. 

It was the beginning of a reverence and a 
compassion, wholly foreign to his make-up, 
which were to mature as the months went 
on, purifying his love, making him thought- 
ful, changing him from a trifler to a purpose- 
ful man—gay of speech, because that was 
his nature, but bearing in his heart a sadness 
which sometimes forgot itself in an all- 
consuming pity for Margherita and a hatred 
for Pietro Angelo with his loud voice, his 
cold eyes, and his indifference to the woman 
he had married. Indifference? No, Lucca 
knew that word was too mild to express 
the other man’s treatment of her. There 
was no kindness, no chivalry in Pietro, no 
surviving fragment of gentleness. Love, 
there had never been. 

To Pietro, Margherita was simply per- 
forming, somewhat late in the day, a duty 
she had hitherto neglected. If the child 
were a boy, very well—Margherita should 
receive some consideration for having borne 
him a son. But a girl—bah! He would 
rather have no child at all. In the mean- 
time, he went his way with as little thought 
for the white-faced woman, who faltered no 
whit in any of her daily tasks, as was com- 
patible with his keeping in touch with the 
demands of his shop and his customers. 
The ocean-chilled dampness of a gray 
Sunday morning. in early winter found him 
thundering cityward through the wet snow- 
flakes that clung together and grew big and 
feathery as they approached the earth. He 
did not heed the gentle message of the 
church bells, but, cursing, drove like a Jehu 
gone mad, for Margherita’s child had not 
been the son he had desired. 

Watching his lumbering car skid at the 
slippery corners, passers-by turned and stared 
and predicted disaster. Half-blinded by the 
snow, reckless with a determination to spend 
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his Sunday in a way merry enough to make 
him forget his chagrin, Pietro Angelo 
plunged at speed limit along the highway. 

Upstairs over the shop, too new to mother- 
hood to know whether the tiny child at her 
side filled her more with comfort or forebod- 
ing, Margherita lay in the big Italian bed. 
From time to time, a tear stole under the 
lids of her closed eyes and ran scorching 
down her cheeks. She had suffered so, and 
Pietro had been so harsh to her when they 
told him the baby was a girl! Where was 
the good of it all? What was it all for— 
all the sacrifice and agony? The future 
stretched before her a dreary desert. 

The door opened. Pietro had come back, 
then. Margherita did not open her eyes. 
She lay trembling, shrinking, even before 
they were uttered, from the words that she 
would hear. But when in place of the 
harsh loud voice there was silence, she asked, 
“What is it, Pietro?”’ and opened her eyes. 

Then she gave a stifled cry, for the man 
by the door was not Pietro. It was 
Giuseppe Lucca who stood there, hat in 
hand, looking, looking, saying nothing, de- 
vouring her with his blue eyes. And the 
love and reverence in them as he gazed 
seemed to take away all her suffering, all 
her weakness. All the Italian reverence 
for motherhood, handed down to him from 
a race of peasants, was upon him. Grafted 
American ideals, contempt for primitive 
simplicity, were swept away. When Mar- 
gherita smiled and held out her trembling 
hand, he fell upon his knees beside the bed 
and kissed her fingers. 

“Margherita Madonna!” he whispered, 
and, as he knelt there in sanctified silence, 
his blue eyes were misty with tears. 

Then it seemed to Margherita that the 
room filled with people, her mother, white- 
faced, with terror in her eyes, old Angelo 


weeping loudly, the two Italian assistants, 
trembling and excited; and, from out the 
chaos and confusion and the baby’s wail- 
ing, it gradually came to her that some- 
thing terrible had happened—that there 
had been an accident to the motor-truck— 
that Pietro had been injured, that—she 
cried aloud when she knew it at last, and 
tried to rise—they were bringing him home, 
dead. 


It is three years since then; and to 
Giuseppe Lucca, padrone of laborers who 
build highways, and his wife Margherita, 
a son has been born, a boy with Margherita’s 
dark eyes and a touch of golden bronze in his 
baby curls. But no matter what passionate 
pride and tenderness may be given to this 
strong man-child, there is a quality, of which 
only Giuseppe and Margherita know, in the 
love which they bestow upon a little slender 
girl with a pale, intelligent face and a beauti- 
ful forehead. 

“Tf she had not been born, I should never 
have known how you love me,” Margherita 
says sometimes to Giuseppe. 

And Giuseppe answers nothing. The 
wild days of wooing are over, and the Italian 
is not wont to make protestations to his wife. 
Yet Margherita is satisfied, for he bends and 
kisses her on her crown of frost-touched hair. 






















“Margherita Madonna!“ Lucca whispered, and his blue eyes were misty with tears, as he knelt in 


sanctified silence, holding her hand to his lips 
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Editor’s Note.—What is man’s duty ‘“‘here below’’—to serve well his age or to glean from life 
the highest degree of happiness for himself? If service be the higher good, what form should it 
take—increasing his own social usefulness at the expense of the race, or accepting a lesser degree 
of personal ability and sowing seeds of hope for future greatness? In other words, can a childless 
man—or woman—whatever his attainments, serve humanity as well as the man who creates a 
family? Upon the answer depends whether we should look with concern upon the increasing 
age at which men can afford to marry. ‘‘The time to love is in youth;’’ how are we going to 
reconcile that with the fact that modern conditions take more than youth for preparation? 


every eleven ends in divorce. And 

the ratio is increasing. (No con- 
spiracy of silence can hide divorce, what- 
ever it may hide about marriage!) And 
what does society do about it? Raises its 
hands in holy horror, casts all the blame 
upon individuals, and bends all its well- 
meaning but futile efforts upon making it 
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harder to get apart instead of easier to 
stay together. 

It never occurs to society that the fault 
may lie not entirely with its individuals, but, 
partly at least, with itself. For under- 
neath these appalling facts are great social 
changes which find no corresponding change 
in the most social institution we have— 
although these social forces have everything 
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to do with settling not only the success or 
failure of marriage, but even the possibility 
of marrying at all for many of those best 
fitted to make unions blessed to themselves 
and beneficial to the race. 

And one of the best illustrations of so- 
ciety’s failure to keep step with the 
changing conditions of life is found in so- 
ciety’s attitude toward this very question, 
“Should the young marry?” 

Now, we all believe in love. We all be- 
lieve in marriage. And we all believe in 
love for marriage, whether we believe in 
marriage for love or not. This is hardly 
worth arguing about. Even for the social 
object of this worthy institution—which is 
not mere individual happiness, but the per- 
petuation and amelioration of the race— 
even for this sacred and eternal purpose, we 
are now told by cold, impersonal science 
what the instinctive wisdom of humanity 
has blindly believed all along, namely, that 
the children of those who truly love are 
better than the offspring of those who 
merely lust. Every decent normal person 
feels that this must be true, even without 
recalling instances all through history of 
the superiority of those born of love without 
marriage over those born of marriage with- 
out love. 

Well, then, what is the best time for love 
and marriage and parenthood? The exact 
age varies with climates, races, and individ- 
uals; but the time of the greatest strength 
and tenderness, of the purest poetry and 
passion, is the natural mating time and the 
best—the most beautiful for the individuals 
concerned, the most beneficial for society, 
which is still more concerned. It is a hard 
job to break old horses to double harness. 
When human beings are still young enough 
to be malleable they can better learn to fit 
into each other’s lives, can better grow up 
and old together, than if they mate after 
their characters are hardened, their tastes 
and habits set. And they can give the 
race healthier, happier children, nourished 
and protected longer by vigorous young 
parents. 

But while the natural mating time is the 
actual mating time in all other forms of 
nature, it is utterly impossible for the vast 
majority of those in the highest form of all! 
With man, Youth, indeed, is still the time 
for love; all the forces of nature combine 
to proclaim it—but not for marriage; all the 
forces of so-called civilization combine to 
prevent it. Life cries “Live!” Society 


declares ‘You sha’n’t!’”’ Amusements, 
books, plays, all features of gregarious ex- 
istence, over-stimulate these natural, normal 
promptings—which, Heaven knows, are po- 
tent enough already. Art joins nature in 
the insistent call of “Come!” But they 
can’t come. No love without marriage, no 
marriage without money. 

In former generations men and women 
could, and often did, marry at the prop- 
er mating time. A few of them do stil. 
But steadily the marrying age has risen 
until today the average man is nearer forty 
than twenty when he takes unto himself 
a wife. In fact, in England men in the 
professions are nearer fifty, it is said. 

And what is society doing about this? 
Scolding individuals. Well, no doubt many 
of them are selfish, do “demand too much.” 
But it is also true that it takes longer to get 
educated, to get started, to become finan- 
cially competent to support a wife—even 
when the man is not selfish, and the wo- 
man does not demand too much. 

At any rate, as a rule, they no longer 
marry at the proper marrying age. When 
they do, if it proves unsuccessful, we scold 
them for “rushing in without thinking.” 
When they hesitate on the brink of the 
great plunge and draw back, we scold them 
for that. 

“When I was a girl,” a member of the 
older generation remarked the other day, 
with that elderly complacency which is no 
doubt rather irritating to the younger gener- 
ation, “‘we did not think so much about 
marriage—we just married.” 

“T see,’ answered her niece. ‘‘I mustn’t 
think about marriage until after I rush in, 
and yet I mustn’t rush in until after I think. 
You make it all so easy for us.”’- 

“‘Wives,” said this same girl—who, by the 
way, had “thought twice” about it, being 
in love with a brilliant young scientist and 
not fancying the idea of handicapping a 
promising career—‘‘wives have become a 
luxury for the rich, a necessity for the poor, 
and a nuisance for the majority. That is 
why bachelors and old maids are on the in- 
crease and why marriage is on the decline.” 
You may think her cynical and selfish. 
Cynical, perhaps, but she was not selfish 
enough to marry a poor man. He needed 
all his salary for books, travel, and other 
necessities for his social usefulness. 

In the old days when each home was a 
self-sufficient, self-sustaining industrial unit, 
when man produced the raw materials and 
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woman turned them into finished articles, 
a wife was a helpmate in a: way and. to an 
extent generally impossible. -in. modern 
times. Wife and children made wealth. 
Now they take it. A family used to be‘ah 
asset. Now it is a liability. 

This may not be the orthodox religious 
and sentimental view of the matter, but all 
the parental love, all the noble self-sacrifice 
in the world cannot change economic facts. 
Whether orthodox or not, only one child in 
five, it is said, has a fair physical chance to 
grow up in this so-called Christian civil- 
ization—not to speak of mental and moral 
growth. Modern married people who have 
few or no children may be more selfish than 
their forebears ‘of the “‘good old times” 
when wives bore a dozen apiece and reared 
half of them; but those large families cannot 
be credited entirely;to unselfishness. . . . 
It may even be that some of our much- 
maligned modern couples consider it selfish 
to indulge their parental instincts at the 
risk of their helpless offspring. Doing so 
might build character, but it can’t buy 
beefsteak. 

After all, whether you call it self-indul- 
gence or self-denial really makes no differ- 
ence in racial results. Suppose it is “all 
selfishness,” as near-sighted, pessimistic 
moralists like to believe—what are you go- 
ing to do about it? Just tell them so? 
Shut your eyes to world changes, open your 
mouths to lofty sentiments, show your teeth 
to admiring audiences—and scold individ- 
uals for race-suicide? 

Fine! This method always produces ap- 
plause (even, I have observed, from the 
childless and especially from the wifeless). 
But it does not produce children. Since 
that polite phrase, “race suicide,” has been 
invented and applied, the birth-rate among 
American-born parents has dropped even 
lower than the birth rate of France. About 
two to a family! 

If children now make wealth for the na- 
tion at large instead of for their father at 
home, it may be unpatriotic for potential 
parents to shirk the sacred duty of supply- 
ing consumers for the output of the beef 
trust and other corporations which are al- 
lowed by our nation to charge 50 or 100 per 
cent. more for the necessities of life than they 
cost to produce; but those best qualified 


to rear the rising generation are willing to’ 


let ignorant immigrants learn patriotism 
and produce babies by the dozen for the 
hospitals, the coffin trust, the cheap labor 


market, or, peradventure, even for the peni- 
tentiary and for prostitution. 

This much is certain, as education in- 
creases, the number of men and women who 
have fewer children, no children, or who do 
not_marry at all, will increase—until the 
mutual relations of state and family are 
modified to meet the changed conditions of 
both. Instead of rhapsodizing about the 
beauty and holiness of Motherhood, perhaps 
we shall have to endow it. Instead of 
scolding bachelors for not marrying, per- 
haps we shall tax them to help support 
other people’s children, without whom com- 
fortable bachelors would soon starve to 
death. For if no one had any more children 
than our “best people” we should all pres- 
ently go bankrupt for lack of customers, 
rent, interest, and dividends! 

How much of all this is due to the en- 
forced postponement of marriage to an 
age when people can’t or won’t have enough 
children to insure the perpetuation of the 
best American stock, would be a mere 
matter of surmise. But there are other 
serious social consequences of late marriage. 
One of them is that natural mates find less 
natural mates. A woman may not care 
to wait until she is nearly forty; perhaps she 
cannot afford to. So she weds an older 
man; not the one she loves, but the one — 
well, the one she tells herself she loves. 
If shutting our eyes to evil would only cure 
it, there would be something in the stand- 
pat plea of timid sentimentalists who beg 
us not to write about “unpleasant things”, 
but pretending that they are pleasant only 
perpetuatesthem. ‘The disquieting fact re- 
mains that vast numbers of our women still 
sell themselves, and that calling it a holy 
marriage bond cannot make such bondage 
altogether holy. Blame women for this if 
you like, but they are not depraved; merely 
dependent. Most of them are trained to 
subsist upon the bounty of some man, liv- 
ing or dead. They are not taught to sup- 
port themselves—are carefully told that it 
is unwomanly to do so. Perhaps that is 
why we men usually under-pay them when 
they tryit. If this be “Chivalry” we must 
not be shocked that women all over the 
world are determined to destroy it. 

As for the young man with whom she 
would have mated naturally, he later in 
life marries a younger woman—or none at 
all. The more highly organized society be- 
comes, the more this state of affairs prevails. 
In our country, maidens are at least led to 





believe they 
will marry men 
they really love. 
In Europe, this is 
merely a thing to dream 
and read about. That is 
one reason why so many of 
them are led to love men they 
have not married. Even in far less 
degenerate America, we have already 
reached a stage in “civilization” 
where one of the most influential magazines 
in the country, devoted to. the interests of 
the home, has stated in articles written by 
women that girls seldom marry the men they 
really wish to marry. 

More often than not, let us hope (and I 
for one, believe), such mates prove to be 
faithful spouses and devoted parents, even 
though such marriages may not produce the 
best happiness or, which is more important, 
the best children. But this, after all, is 
only a superficial view of the matter. If 
these compromises merely meant a per- 
sonal disappointment for one or two or 
even all four of the individuals concerned, 
that would be merely hard luck—and senti- 
mental material of an old familiar type for 
fiction writers. But only the bourgeoisie 
and other stand-patters look at life per- 
sonally and sentimentally. Socially there 
are graver consequences in this perversion 
of true mating. 

If we believe that love and marriage and 
parenthood are good for human beings, we 
must alse believe that the absence of them 








If no one had any more chil- 
dren than our “best families”, 
we should soon ‘go bankrupt 
for lack of customers, rent, 
interest, dividends, and every 
other product in the world 


is bad. But despite all the sober talk 
about marriage as a social necessity, it 
is today more than ever before an indi- 
vidualistic luxury. Despite our sincere 
desire to regard marriage as a sacrament 
of religion, society still treats it as a sacrament 
of property. Meanwhile, at any rate, what- 
ever we may preach or legislate about mar- 
riage, love remains as it always has been and 
always will be, one of the three great impera- 
tives of life, like hunger and death. Simply 
because a man is out of a job, he cannot for- 
swear his gastric juices. Simply because 
many human beings cannot afford a home 
they cannot accordingly forswear the organic 
needs of their nature—without certain seri- 
ous results to themselves, to society, or both. 
“Today I have seen,” wrote a close ob- 
server of this phase of life, in a notebook 
only recently brought to light, “two women 
dying of love; one because she suppressed it, 
the other because she did not. One man was 
responsible for both. He was not a bad man 
by nature, but he could not afford to marry.” 
This seems a pretty severe indictment of 
Christian civilization. But the best de- 
fence church and state can offer is, ‘‘ Well, 
he ought to have been good!” 
No doubt. But he wasn’t. Nor is cel- 
ibacy a practical answer. Even St. Paul 
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The fact remains that a vast num- 
ber of jour women still sell them- 
selves. | Calling it a holy marriage 
bond cannot make it altogether holy 


announced, rather brutally, “If a man burn 
let him marry.” But suppose you don’t 
let him marry—then what? .. . 

How about the woman who was good? 
Better to die a thousand deaths than do 
what the other woman did? But after all, 
annihilation doesn’t seem to be an alto- 
gether satisfactory social answer, if we sin- 
cerely mean to look at these things socially 
—not individualistically. We shall never 
cure social ills by individual treatment 
alone. Thanks to Christian civilization 
men and women can die bravely when the 
Titanic sinks, but helpless passengers can- 
not change the fatal course of the ship of 
state by merely being good. We are sup- 
posed to use our God-given faculties for 
searching and applying God’s unchanging 
laws—not merely for suffering nobly from 
man’s laws, which can be changed by man. 

Think of the sheer social waste! Think 
how many splendid women nowadays are 
compelled to dissipate their noblest instincts 
upon frittering amusements, or, at best, 
upon other people’s children—simply be- 
cause they are beginning to see that only 
those who have substantial property rights 
can secure sound propagation rights. Every 
decent, healthy female should have at least 
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one inalienable right, and this sacred “right 
to motherhood”’ is obtainable when wanted, 
in all species of life—except the highest! 
With us for a yearly increasing number of 
the best potential mothers, motherhood is 
now rendered prohibitive by the same soci- 
ety which indignantly discourages females 
from secking any other “women’s right.” 

Church and state have heretofore gone 
on the assumption that marriage is divine 
and love is human. Therefore they are 
as reluctant to correct the former as they 
are incompetent to abolish the latter. But 
we shall never get marriage on a sane and 
solid basis until we recognize the very op- 
posite as true—love is divine and marriage 
is human. The world is just beginning to 
see this, but it is beginning! 

Love, the vital spark of life, which per- 
petuates and glorifies it, the universal im- 
pulse implanted in human beings for a di- 
vine purpose—this is the sacred thing, to 
be guarded religiously, cherished devoutly. 
Man’s artificial device for harnessing God- 





_given love, marriage, which is quite as 


necessary as it is unnatural, must be cut to 
fit love as well as is socially possible. For 
love, as it happens, can never be altered to 
fit marriage perfectly. 
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SYNOPSIS:—Lydia Penfold, a lovely young artist, is 
supplementing her widowed mother’s income by her brush. 
Lord Tatham, a rich young reformer, is in love with Lydia, 
but she perfers her freedom and her art. A young man, 
who has done her a trifling service, is seriously injured, 
and carried unconscious to Threlfal Tower, the home of 
Edmund Melrose, then absent, an eccentric collector of 
antique gems. On his return, Melrose is furious, and 
orders the removal of the injured man, but, finding a 
valuable gem in the other’s possession, relents. The 
unknown proves to be Claude Faversham, a college friend 
of Lord Tatham’s. The Penfolds and Tathams visit 
Faversham during his convalescence. 

Melrose is old, bitter, and lonely, his wife and daugh- 
ter having deserted him years before. Faversham ’s youth, 
distinction, and interest in the old collector’s passion, 
brighten his life, and Melrose offers him the position of 
agent and private secretary at a very large salary. Sur- 
prised, Faversham consults Lydia, who advises him to ac- 
cept the post, which he does. 

Lady Tatham, won over by Lydia’s charm and beauty, 
takes up the Penfolds. Tatham proposes to Lydia, who 
rejects him gently, saying that he and she will prove to 
the world that a man and a woman can be “‘ just friends.”’ 
At the same time, she comforts him by saying that there 


is no one else. 
Lord Tatham and his friends believe that Faversham 


will revolutionize Melrose’s shamefully-neglected tenant- 
farms. Melrose makes Faversham his heir on condition 


run with the West Cumbrian hounds. 

The December day was nearly done, 
and he saw the pageant of its going from 
a point on the outskirts of his own park. 
The park, a great space of wild land 
extending some miles to the north through 
a sparsely peopled county, was bounded 
and intersected throughout its northerly 
section by various high moorland roads. 
At a cross-road, leading to Duddon on the 
left and to a remote valley running up the 
eastern side of Blencathra on the right, 
he reined up his horse to look for a moment 
at the somber glow that held the western 
sky, amid which the fells of Thrilmere and 
Derwentwater stood superbly ranged in 
threatening blacks and purples. To the 
east and over the waste of Flitterdale, the 
great flat ‘‘moss” in which the mountains 
die away, there was the prophecy of 
moonrise—a pearly radiance in the air, a 
peculiar whiteness in the mists that had 
gathered along the river, a silver message 
in the sky. But the wind was rising, and 
the westerly clouds rushing up. The top 
of Blencathra was already hidden; it might 
be a wild night. 


‘ie was returning alone from a 





that the young man will carry out a prescribed policy in 
conducting the estate. Faversham accepts, meaning to 
marry Lydia as well as to get the property, and, at the 
death of Melrose, rehabilitate the tenants. 

Suddenly, the wife and daughter of Melrose come from 
Italy, penniless and starving, and ask Lady Tatham’s aid 
against Melrose. Lord Tatham, who still hopes to win 
Lydia, asks Faversham to intercede with Melrose, but 
Faversham declares that he is powerless. Tatham leaves 
him in anger. Things are going from bad to worse with 
the Melrose tenants. Diphtheria epidemic is imminent, 
and the hope which the countryside has had of Faver- 
sham is turned to hate. Lady Tatham is convinced that 
Faversham is a mercenary adventurer, and herself asks 
Melrose to help his wife end daughter, but he tells her 
that they left him of their own free will, and that he has 
made Faversham his heir. Tatham, stung by his jealousy 
of Faversham, again proposes to Lydia, who rejects him. 

Mrs. Melrose is terrified by her husband’s savage ob- 
stinacy, and wants to leave at once, but her daughter de- 
termines to see her father at any cost. She is ardent and 
fearless, with an Italian dash and beauty, which has cap- 
tivated Lady Tatham, and impresses Lord Tatham in 
spite of himself. 

Faversham begs Lydia to trust him and believe that 
the instant he has the power he will do all that she 
wishes him to for Melrose’stenants. She vainly begs him 
to renounce Melrose and the fortune, and when Faver- 
sham tells her his love for her, she rejects him. 


Only one luminous point to be seen at 
first in all the wide and splendid landscape. 
It shone from Threlfall Tower, a dark and 
indistinguishable mass amid its hanging 
woods. 

“Old Melrose—counting out his money!” 

But as the scornful fancy crossed his 
mind, a few other dim and scattered lights 
began to prick the gloom of the fast- 
darkening valley. That twinkle far away, 
in the direction of St. John’s Vale—-might 
it not be the light of White Cottage—of 
Lydia’s lamp? 

He sat: his horse, motionless, consumed 
with longing and grief. Yet, hard exercise 
in the open air always seemed to bring 
him a kind of physical comfort. “It was 
a jolly run!” he thought, yet half ashamed. 
His young blood was in love with life, 
through all heartache. 

Suddenly, a whirring sound from the 
road on his right, and the flash of moving 
lamps. He saw that a small motor was 
approaching, and his mare began to fidget. 

“Gently, old girl!” 

The motor approached and slowed at 
the corner. 

“Hallo, Undershaw—is that you?” 
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it!” cried Tatham. “And I believe she will. 
actually got a teacher for her from London” 
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She's a girl of spirit. 


The motor stopped and 
Undershaw jumped out and 
turned off his engine. Tat- 
ham’s horse was _ pirouet- 
ting. 

“All right,”’ said Under- 
shaw, “T’ll walk by you a 
bit. Turn her up your 
road!” 

The beautiful mare qui- 
eted down and presently 
the two were in close talk, 
while the motor, left by 
itself, blazed on the lonely 
moorland road. 

Undershaw was describ- 
ing a visit he had paid that 
morning to old Brand, the 
bailiff, who was now quietly 
and uncomplainingly losing 
hold on life. 

“He may go any time— 
perhaps tonight. - The elder 
son’s departure has finished 
him. I told the lad that 
if he cared to stay till his 
father’s death, you would 
see that he got work mean- 
while on the estate. But 
he was wild to go—not a 
scrap of filial affection that 
I could make out—and the 
poor old fellow has scarcely 
spoken since he left the 
house. So there he is, left 
with the feeble wife, and 
the half-witted son, who 
grows queerer and madder 
than ever. I needn’t say 
the woman was very grate- 
ful x: . 

“Don’t,” said Tatham. 
“Tt’s a beastly world.” 

They moved on in silence, 
till Undershaw resumed, 
“T saw Dixon this after- 
noon, and I understood 
from him that Melrose is 
breaking up fast. He tries 
to live as usual, and 
his temper is appalling. 
But Dixon sees a great 
change.” 

“Well, it’ll scarcely be 
possible to say that his 
decease ‘cast a gloom over 
the countryside,’ will it?” 
laughed Tatham. 
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“What’ll Faversham do? That’s what I 
keep asking myself.” 

“Do? Why, go off with the shekels, 
and be —— to us! I understood that just 
at present he’s paying rather high for them, 
which is some satisfaction. That creature, 
Nash, told one of our men the other day 
that Melrose now treats his agent like 
dirt, and finds his chief amusement in 
stopping anything he wants to do.” 

“Then he’d better look sharp after the 
will,” said Undershaw, with a smile. 
“Melrose is game for any number of tricks 
yet. But I don’t judge Faversham quite 
as you do. I believe he has all sorts of 
grand ideas in his head about what he’ll 
do when he comes in.” 

“T daresay! You need ’em when you 
begin taking soiled money. Mrs. Melrose 
got the quarterly payment of her allowance 
yesterday—twenty-five pounds minus ten 
pounds, which seems to be mortgaged in 
some way. Melrose’s solicitors gracefully 
let her know that the allowance was raised 
by twenty pounds! On fifteen pounds 
therefore, she and the girl are expected to 
exist for the quarter—and support the old 
father. And yesterday, just after my 
mother had shown me the check, I saw 
Faversham in Penrith, driving a. Rolls- 
Royce car, brand-new, with a dark fellow 
beside him whom I know quite well as a 
Bond Street dealer. I conclude Faversham 
was taking him to see the collections—his 
collections!” 

“Tt looks ugly, I grant. But I believe 
he’ll provide for the girl as soon as he can.” 

“And I hope she'll refuse it!” cried 
Tatham. ‘And I believe she will. She’sa 
girl of spirit. She talks of going on the 
stage. My mother has found out that she’s 
got a voice, and she dances divinely. My 
mother’s actually got a teacher for her from 
London. She puts her up in the village.” 

“A lovely little creature!” said Under- 
shaw. “Andshe’s getting over her hardships. 
But the mother—” he shook his head. 

“You think she’s in a bad way?” 

“Send her back to Italy as soon as you 
can. She’s pining for her own people. 
Life’s been a bit too hard for her, and she 
never was but a poor thing. Well, I must 


” 
go 


Tatham stayed his horse. Undershaw 
added, as though by an afterthought, “I 
was at White Cottage this morning. Mrs. 
Penfold’s rather knocked up with nursing 
her sister. She chattered to me about 


Faversham. He used to be a good deal 
there. But they’ve broken with him, too; 
apparently, because of Mainstairs. Miss 
Lydia couldn’t stand it. She was so de- 
voted to the people.” 

The man on horseback made some in- 
audible reply, and they began to talk of a 
couple of sworn inquiries about to be held 
on the Threlfall estate, by the officials of 
the local government board, into the housing 
and sanitation of three of the chief villages 
on Melrose’s property. The departure had 
been induced to move by a committee of 
local gentlemen, in which Tatham had 
taken a leading part. The whole affair had 
reduced itself indeed, so far, to a corre- 
spondence duel between Tatham, as repre- 
senting a scandalized neighborhood, and 
Faversham, as representing Melrose. 

Tatham’s letters, in which a man with 
no natural gift for the pen had developed a 
surprising amount of effective sarcasm, 
had all appeared in the local press; with 
Faversham’s ingenious and sophistical re- 
plies. Tatham discussed them now with 
Undershaw in a tone of passionate bitter- 
ness. The doctor said little. He had his 
own shrewd ideas on the situation. 

When Undershaw left him, Tatham rode 
up on the forest lane, till again the trees 
fell away, the wide valley with its boundary 
fells opened before him, and again his eye 
sought through a windy dusk for the far- 
gleaming light that spoke to him of Lydia. 
His mind was full of fresh agitation, stirred 
by Undershaw’s remark about her. The 
idea of a breach between Lydia and Faver- 
sham was indeed most welcome, since it 
seemed to restore Lydia to that pedestal 
from which it had been so hard and strange 
to see her descend. It gave him back the 
right to worship her! And yet, the notion 
did nothing, now, to revive any hope for 
himself. He kept the distant light in view 
for long, his heart full of tenderness which, 
though he did not know it, had already 
parted with much of the bitterness of un- 
satisfied passion. Unconsciously, the heal- 
ing process was on its way, the healing of 
the normal man, on whom a wound is 
no sooner inflicted than all the reparative 
powers of life rush together for its 
cure. 

But while Tatham, wrapped in thoughts 
of Lydia, was thus drawing homeward— 
across the higher ground of the estate, 
down through the Duddon woods as 
they fell gently to the river, a little figure 
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was hurrying, with the step of a fugitive, and 
half-nervous, half-exultant looks from side 
to side. The moon had risen. It was not 
dark in the woods, and Felicia had never 
been frightened of the night, or of any ills 
befalling her. In Lucca itself she might be 
insulted; on the hills, never. She had the in- 
dependence, and, generally speaking, the 
strength of the working girl. So that the en- 
terprise on which she was launched, the 
quest of her father, presented itself to her 
as nothing particularly difficult. She had 
indeed to keep it from her mother and 
Lady Tatham, and to find means of 
escaping them. That she calmly took 
steps to do, not bothering her head much 
about it. 

As to the rest of the business, there was 
a station on the Keswick-Penrith line close 
to the gate of the park, and she had looked 
out a train that would take her conveniently 
to Whitebeck, which was only half a mile 
from Threlfall. From Duddon to White- 
beck took eight minutes in the train. She 
would be at Whitebeck a little after five. 
Allowing an hour for her adventure at the 
Tower, and some little margin, she would 
catch a train back between six and seven, 
which would allow of her slipping into 
Duddon a little after seven, unnoticed, and 
in good time to dress for dinner. Her 
Italian blood betrayed itself throughout, 
both in the keen pleasure she took in the 
various devices of her small plot, in the 
entire absence of any hampering scruples 
as to the disobedience and deceit it in- 
volved, and in the practical intelligence 
with which she was ready to carry it out. 
She had brooded over it for days and this 
afternoon a convenient opportunity had 
arisen. Her mother was in her room with 
a headache; Lady Tatham had had to go 
to Carlisle on business. 

As she hastened, almost running through 
the park, she was planning, by fits and 
starts, what she would say to her father. 
But still more was she thinking of Tatham 
—asking herself questions about him, with 
little thrills of excitement and little throb- 
bings of delicious fear. 

Here she was, at the gate of the park. 
Just ten minutes to her train! She hurried 
on. A few laborers were in the road, com- 
ing home tired from their work;‘a “few 
cottage doors were ajar, showing the bright 
fire and the sprawling children within. 
Some of the men as they passed looked with 
curiosity at the slim stranger; but she was 
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well muffled up in her new furs—Victoria’s 
gift—and her‘large felt hat; they saw little 
more than the tips of her small nose and 
chin. 

The train came in just as she reached the 
station. She took her ticket for Whitebeck, 
and as the train jogged along she looked out 
of the windows at the valley in the dim 
moonrise, her mind working tumultuously. 
Lady Tatham had told her much; Hesketh, 
Lady Tatham’s maid, and the old coachman 
who had been teaching her to ride, had told 
her more. She knew that before she 
reached Whitebeck she would have passed 
the boundary between the Duddon and 
Threlfall estates. She was now indeed on 
her father’s land, the land which in justice 
ought to be hers some day; which in Italy 
would be hers by law, or part of it anyway, 
whatever pranks her father might play. 
But here in England a man might rob his 
child of every penny, if he pleased. That 
was strange when England was such a great 
country—such a splendid country. “I love 
England!” she thought, passionately, as she 
leaned back with folded arms and closed 
eyes. 

And straightway, on the dusk, rose the 
image of Tatham—Tatham on horseback, 
as she had seen him set out for the hunt that 
morning; and she felt her eyes grow a little 
wet. Why? Oh!—because he was so tall 
and splendid—and he sat his horse like a 
king; and everybody loved him—and she 
was living in his home—and so, whether he 
would or no, he must take notice of her 
sometimes. One evening had he not let 
her mend his glove? And another evening, 
when she was practising her dancing for 
Lady Tatham, had he not come in to look? 
Ah, well !—wait till she could sing and dance 
properly; till, perhaps, he saw her on the 
stage! Her newly discovered singing voice, 
which was the excitement of the moment for 
Lady Tatham and Netta, was to Felicia 
like some fairy force within her, struggling 
to be at large, which would some day carve 
out her fortunes and bring her to Tatham— 
on equal terms. 

For her pride had flourished and fed upon 
her love. She no longer talked of Tatham 
to her mother or anyone else. But deep in 
her heart lay the tenacious, pursuing 
instinct. 

And, besides, suppose she made an im- 
pression on her father—on his cruel old 
heart? “Such things dohappen. It’s silly 
to say they don’t. I am pretty, and now 
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my clothes are all right, and my hands have 
come nearly white. He’ll see I’m not a girl 
to be ashamed of. And if my father did 
give me a dot—why then I’d send my mother 
to his mother! That’s how we do it in 
Italy. I’m as well born as he, nearly, and 
if I had a dot———” 

The yellow-haired girl at any rate was 
quite out of the way. No one spoke of her; 
no one mentioned her. That was all right. 

And as to Threlfall and her father—if she 
was able to soften him at all it would not 
be in the least necessary to drive that bad 
young man, Mr. Faversham, to despair. 
Compromise — bargaining —- settle most 
things. She fell to imagining, with a 
Latin clearness and realism, how it might 
be handled. Only it would have to be 
done, however, before her father died. 
For if Mr. Faversham once took all the 
money and all the land, there would be no 
dot for her, even if he were willing to give it 
toher. For Lord Tatham would never take 
a farthing from Mr. Faversham, not even 
through his wife. ‘‘And so it would be no 
use to me,” thought Felicia, quietly, but 
regretfully. 

At. Whitebeck station she tripped out, 
asked her way to Threlfall, and hurried off 
into the dark, followed by the curious looks 
of the station-master. 

She was soon at the park gate, and passed 
through it with a beating heart. She had 
heard of the bloodhounds, and the sound of 
a bark in the distance—though it was only 
the collie at the farm—gave her a start 
of terror. 

The Whitebeck gate was but a short 
distance from the house, and as she turned 
the corner, the Tower rose suddenly before 
her. She held her breath—it looked so big, 
so darkly magnificent. She thought of all 
the tales that had been told her, the rooms 
full of silver and gold—the arazzi—the 
stucchi—the cabinets and sculpture. She 
had grown up in an atmosphere of perpetual 
bric-a-brac; she had seen the big Florentine 
shops; she could imagine what it was like. 

There were lights in two of the windows; 
and the smoke from several chimneys rose, 
wind-beaten, against the woods_ behind. 
The moon stood immediately over the roof, 
and the shadow of the house stretched be- 
yond the fore court, almost at her feet. 

She lingered a few minutes, fascinated, 
gazing at this huge place where her father 
lived—her father whom she had never seen 
since she was a baby. The moon lit up 


her tiny figure and her small white face, as 
she stood in the open, alone in the wintry 
silence. 

Then, swiftly, and instead of going up to 
the front door, she turned to the right 
along a narrow flagged path that skirted 
the fore-court and led to the back of the 
house. 

She knew exactly what to do. She had 
planned it all with Hesketh—Hesketh, fifty 
years old, a born gossip, and acquainted with 
every man, woman, and child in the neigh- 
borhood. Did not Hesketh go to the same 
chapel with Thomas Dixon and his wife? 
And had she not a romantic soul, a soul that 
had flung itself into the cause of the 
“heiress,” to the point of keeping the child’s 
secret, even from her ladyship? Hesketh 
indeed had suffered sharply from qualms of 
conscience in this respect. But Felicia had 
shared as much as possible, by keeping the 
precise moment of her escapade to herself. 

She groped her way round, till she came 
to the side path leading to anentrance. The 
path indeed was that by which Faversham 
had been originally carried into the Tower, 
across the footbridge. Peering over a low 
wall that bounded the path, she looked 
startled into an abyss of leafless trees, with 
a bright gleam of moonlit water far below. 
In front of her was a door and steps, and 
some rays of light penetrating through the 
shuttered windows beside the door showed 
that there was life within. 

Felicia mounted the steps and knocked. 
No one came. At last she found a bell 
and rang it—cautiously. Steps approached. 
The door was opened, and a gray-haired 
woman stood on the threshold. 

“Well, what’s yo’ business?” she said, 
sharply. It was evident that she was 
short-sighted, and did not clearly see the 
person outside. 

“Please, I want to speak to Mr. Mel- 
rose.” 

The clear low voice arrested the old 
woman. 


“Eh?” she said, testily. “And who 
may yo’ be? Yo’ cawn’t see Mr. Melrose, 
anyways.” 


“T want to see him particularly. Are 
you Mrs. Dixon?”’ 

““Aye—a’am Mrs. Dixon, But aa’ve no 
time to goa chatterin’ at doors wi’ young 
women; soa if you'll juist gie me yor 
business, I’ll tell Mr. Faversham when 
he’s got time to see to’t.” 

“It’s not Mr. Faversham I want to see— 
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it’s Mr. Melrose. Mrs. Dixon, don’t you 
remember me?” 

Mrs. Dixon stepped back in puzzled 
annoyance, so as to let a light from ‘the 
passage shine upon the stranger’s face. 
Her lower jaw fell. She stood motionless. 

“Who are yo’?—Why, yo’re t’ livin’ 
image!” 

Felicia stepped within. 

““T am Miss Melrose,” she said, with com- 
posure, “Felicia Melrose. You knew me 
when I was a child. And I wish to see 
my father.” 

Mrs. Dixon’s face seemed to fall into 
chaos under the shock. She stood staring 
at the visitor, her mouth working. 

“Muster Melrose’s daater!”’ she said, at 
last. ‘‘’T’ baby—as was. Aye—yo’ fea- 
turehim! An’ yo’re stain’ ower to Duddon, 
wi’ her ladyship. I know. Dixon towd 
me. Bit yo’ shouldna coom here, Missie! 
Yo’ conno’ see yo’ feyther.” 

“Why not?” said Felicia, imperiously. 
“T mean to see him. Here I am in the 
house. Take me to him at once!” 

And, suddenly, closing the entrance 
door behind her, she moved on toward an 
inner passage, dimly lit, of which she had 
caught sight. 

Mrs. Dixon clung to her arm. 

“Noa, noa! Coom in here, Missie! 
Coom in here! Dixon!— where are yo’? 
Dixon!” 

She raised her voice. A chair was pushed 
back in the kitchen on the other side of 
the passage. And an old man who, to 
judge from his aspect, had been roused by 
his wife’s call from a nap after his tea, ap- 
peared in a doorway. 

Mrs. Dixon drew Felicia toward him, 
and into the kitchen, as he retreated thither. 
Then she shut and bolted the door. 

“This is t’young lady!” she said in a 
breathless whisper to her husband. “ Mus- 
ter Melrose’s daater! She’s coom fro’ 
Duddon. And she’s for seein’ her feyther.”’ 

Old Dixon had grown very pale. But 
otherwise he showed no surprise. He 
looked frowning at Felicia. 

“You conno’ do that, Miss Melrose. 
Yo’r feyther wunna see yo’. He’s an owd 
man noo, and we darena’ disturb him.” 

Felicia argued with the pair, first quietly, 
then with a heaving breast and some angry 
tears. Dixon soon dropped the struggle so far 
as words went. He left that to his wife. But 
he stood firmly against the door, looking on. 
“You shan’t keep me here!” said Felicia, 
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at last, with a stamp. “TI’ll call some one! 
I'll make a noise!” 

A queer, humorous look twinkled over 
Dixon’s face. Then—suddenly—he moved 
from the door. His expression had grown 
hesitating—soft. 

“Verra well, then. Yo’ ‘shall goa—if 
you mun goa.” 

His wife protested. He turned upon her. 

“She shall goa!” he repeated, striking 
the dresser beside him. ‘Her feyther’s 
an old man an’ sick. Mebbe he'll be 
meetin’ his Maaker face to face, before the 
year’s oot—yo’ conno’ tell. He’s weak- 
enin’ fast. An’ he’s been a hard mon to 
his awn flesh and blood. There'll be a 
reckonin’! An’ the Lord’s sent him this 
yan chance o’ repentance. I'll not stan’ 
i’ the Lord’s way. whativver. Coom 
along, Missie!”’ 

And entirely regardless of his wife’s 
entreaties, the old Methodist resolutely 
opened the kitchen door, and beckoned to 
Felicia. He was lame now and walked with 
a stick, his shoulders bent. But he neither 
paused nor spoke to her again. Murmuring 
to himself, he led her along the inner passage, 
and opened the door into the great gallery. 

A blaze of light and color, a rush of 
heated air. Felicia was dazzled by the 
splendor of the great show within—the tapes- 
tries, the pictures, the gleaming reflections 
on lacquer and intarsia, on ebony or Sévres. 
But the atmosphere was stifling. Melrose 
now could live only in the temperature of 
a hothouse. 

Dixon threw open a door, and without a 
word beckoned to Felicia to enter. He 
hesitated a moment, evidently as to 
whether he should announce her; and then, 
stepping forward, he cleared his throat: 

“Muster Melrose, theer’s soomone as 
wants to speak to yo’!” 

“What do you mean, you old fool!” said 
a deep, angry voice on the other side of a 
a great lacquer screen. ‘“Didn’t I tell 
you I wasn’t to be disturbed?” 

Felicia walked around the screen. Dixon, 
with an excited look at her, retired through 
the door, which he closed behind him. 

“Father!” said Felicia, in a low trembling 
voice. 

An old man who was writing at a large 
inlaid table, in the midst of a confusion of 
objects which the girl’s eyes had no time 
to take in, turned sharply at the sound. 

Felicia stood, with eyes downcast, her 
cheeks burning, her hands tightly clasped. 





“No one sent me—I 
wished to see you, be- 
cause you are my 
father.” Her voice 
quavered. “ Won't you 
give mother a little 
more money? And 
wont you give me a 
dot? I may want to 
be married—and you 
are so rich! And I 
wouldn't ever trouble 
you again” 
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Melrose spoke first. ‘“‘Hm—so they’ve 
sent you here?” 

“No one sent me, she replied. I—I 
wished to see you before we went away; 
because you are my father— and I mightn’t 
ever see youif I didn’t now. And I wanted 
to ask you,” her voice quavered, “not to be 
angry with Mother and me. We never 
meant to vex you—by coming. But we 
were so poor—and Mother is ill. Yes, 
she is ill! She is! It’s no shamming. 
Won’t you forgive us? Won’t you give 
Mother a little more money? And won’t 
you’’— she clasped her hands entreatingly— 
““won’t you give me a dot? I may want to 
be married—and you are so rich! And 
I wouldn’t ever trouble you again—I Fe 

She broke off, intimidated, paralyzed by 
the strange fixed look of the old wizard 
in the chair—his thin hair, his skull cap, 
his white and sunken features. And yet, 
mysteriously, she recognized herself in him. 
She realized through every fibre that he 
was indeed her father. 

“You would have done better not to 
trouble me again!” said Melrose, with 
slow emphasis. ‘Your mother seems to 
pay no attention whatever to what I say. 
We shall see. So you want a dot? And, 
pray, what do you want a dot for? Who’s 
going to marry you?) Tatham?” 

The tone was more mocking than fierce, 
but Felicia shrank under it. 

“Oh, no!—no! But I might want to 
marry,’ she added, piteously. ‘“‘And in 
Italy one can’t marry—without a dot!” 

“Your mother should have thought of 
these things when she ran away.’ 

Felicia: was’ silent a moment. Then, 
without invitation, she seated herself on 
the édge of a chair that stood near him. 

“That was so long ago,” she said, timidly, 
yet confidingly. “And I was a baby. 
Couldn’t you—couldn’t you forget it now?” 

Melrose surveyed her. “I suppose you 
like being at Duddon?” he asked ‘her 
abruptly, without answering her question. 

She clasped her hands fervently. “It’s 
like heaven! _ They’re so good to us.” 

“No doubt!” the tone was sarcastic. 
“‘Well, let them provide for you. Who gave 
you those clothes? Lady Tatham?” 

She nodded. Her lips trembled. Her 
startled eyes looked at him piteously. 

“You’ve been living at Lucca?” 

“Near Lucca—on the mountains.” 

“Hm. Is that all true—about your 
grandfather?” 





“That he’s ill? Of course it’s true!” 
she said, indignantly. “He’s had a stroke— 
he’s dying. Oh, won’t you forgive him 
now—about—the statue?”’ 

She hardly dared breathe the last words, 
as she timidly dropped her eyes. 

And yet, they brought with them a mad 
inclination to laugh. The whole scene 
was so fantastic—ridiculous. The room 
with its lumber; its confusion of glittering 
things; this old man frowning at her—for 
no reason! For, after all, what had she 
done? And most men loved their children. 
Even the contadini—they were rough often 
—they couldn’t read or write, but. . . 

As he caught her reference to the bronze 
Hermes, Melrose’s face changed. He rose, 
stretching out a hand toward a bell on the 
table. 

“You must go!” he said, sharply. “You 
ought never to havecome. You'll get noth- 
ing by it. Tell your mother so. This is 
the second attack she has made on me— 
through her tools. If she attempts another, 
she may take the consequences!” 

Felicia too stood up. A rush of anger 
and despair choked her. 

“And you won’t—you won’t even be 
kind to me!” she said, panting. “You 
won’t kiss me?”’ 

For answer he seized her by the hands, 
and drew her toward the light. There, 
for a few intolerable seconds, he looked 
closely, with a kind of savage curiosity, 
into her face, studying her features, her 
hair, her light form. Then pushing her 
from him, he opened that same drawer in 
the French cabinet that Undershaw had 
once seen him open, fumbled a little, and 
took out something that glittered. 

“Take that. But if you come here 
again, it will be the worse for you and for 
your mother. When I say a thing, I mean 
it. Now, go! Dixon shall take you to the 
train.” 

Felicia glanced at the Renaissance jewel 
in her hand—a delicate Venus in gold and 
pearl, set in a hoop of diamonds. ‘I won’t 
have it!’ she said, dashing it from her with 
a sob of passion. “And we won’t take 
your money either—not a farthing. We’ve 
got friends who'll help us. And I'll keep 
my mother myself. You shan’t give her 
anything—nor my grandfather. So you 
needn’t threaten us! You can’t do us any 
harm!” 

She looked him scornfully over from 
head to foot—a little fury, with blazing eyes. 
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Melrose laughed. “I thought you came 
to get a dot out of me,” he said, with lifted 
brows, admiring her in spite of himself. 
“You seem tec have a good spice of the 
Melrose temper in you. I’m sorry I can’t 
treat you as you seem to wish. Your 
mother settled that. Well—that’ll do— 
that’ll do! We can’t bandy words any 
more. Dixon!” 

He touched the handbell beside him. 

Felicia hurried to the dopr, hysterical 
with excitement. As she reached it, Dixon 
entered. Melrose spoke a few peremptory 
words to him, and she found herself walking 
through the gallery, Dixon’s hand on her 
arm, while he muttered and lamented 
beside her. 

“And the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart.’ Aye, it’s the Lord—it’s the Lord. 
Oh! Missie, Missie—I was a fool to let 
yo’ in. Yo’ve been nowt but a new stone 
0’ stumblin’—an’ the Lord knows there’s 
offences enoof already!” 


Through the Storm 


How, in Dixon’s custody, she reached the 
station and stumbled into the train, and 
how, at the other end, she groped her way 
into the gates of Duddon and began the 
long woodland ascent to the Castle, Felicia 
never afterward knew. But when she had 
gone a few steps along the winding drive 
where the intermittent and stormy moon- 
light was barely enough to guide her, she felt 
her strength suddenly fail her. She could 
never climb the long hill to the house—she 
could never fight the wind that was rising 
in her face. She must sit down, till 
someone came—to help. 

She sank down upon a couch of moss, at 
the foot of a great oak tree that was still 
thick with withered leaf. The mental 
agitation and the sheer physical fatigue 
of her mad attempt had utterly worn out 
her barely recovered strength. “I shall 
faint,” she thought, “and no one will know 
where I am!” She tried to concentrate 
her will on the resolution not to faint. At 
last resistance was all but overwhelmed. 
“Come to me!—Oh, do come to me!” 

_ She seemed to be pouring her very life 
into the cry. But, probably, the words 
were only spoken in the mind. 

A little later she woke up in bewilderment. 
She was no longer on the moss. She was be- 
ing carried, carried firmly and speedily, in 
someone’s arms. She tried to open her eyes. 
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“Where am I?” 
A voice said, “That’s better! Don’t be 
afraid. You’d fainted, I think. I can 


carry you quite safely.” 

Infinite bliss rushed in upon the girl’s 
fluttering sense. She was too feeble, too 
weak, to struggle. Instead she let her 
head sink on Tatham’s shoulder. Her 
right hand clung to his coat. 

The young man mounted the hill, mar- 
veling at the lightness of the burden he 
held; touched, embarrassed, yet sometimes 
inclined to laugh or scold. What had she 
been about? He had come in from hunting 
to find her absence just discovered, and 
the house roused. Victoria and Cyril 
Boden were exploring other roads through 
the garden and park; he had run down the 
long hill to the station lodge, in case the 
theory started at once by Victoria that she 
had escaped, unknown to anyone, in order 
to force an interview with her father, 
should turn out to be the right one. 

Presently a trembling voice said in the 
darkness, while some soft curls of hair 
tickled his cheek, “I’ve been to Threlfall. 
Will Lady Tatham be very angry?” 

“Well, she was a bit worried,” said Tath- 
am, wondering if the occasion ought not 
to be improved. ‘She guessed—you might 
have gone there. There’s bad weather 
coming and she was anxious what might 
happen to you. Ah! there’s the rain!” 

Two or three large drops descended 
on Felicia’s cheek as it lay upturned 
on his shoulder; a pattering began on 
the oak leaves overhead. The moonlight 
was blotted out, and when Felicia opened 
her eyes, it was on a heavy darkness. 

“Stupid!” cried Tatham. “Why didn’t 
I think of bringing a mackintosh cape?” 

“Mayn’t I walk?” asked Felicia, meekly. 
“T think I could.” 

“Expect you’d better not. You were 
pretty bad when I found you. It’s no 
trouble to me to carry you, and I know 
every inch of these roads.” 

And, indeed, by now he would have been 
very loath to quit his task. There was 
something tormentingly attractive in this 
warm softness of the girl’s tiny form upon 
his breast. The thought darted across 
him, “If I had ever held Lydia so!” It 
was a pang, but it passed; and what re- 
mained was a tenderness of soul, evoked 
by Lydia, but passing out, now, beyond 
Lydia. 


Poor little foolish thing! He supposed 
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she had been trampled on, as his mother 
had been. But his mother could defend 
herself. What chance had this child against 
the old tyrant? An eager, protective sym- 
pathy, a warm pity, arose in him—greatly 
quickened by this hand and arm that clung 
to him. 

The rain began to drive against them. 

“Do you mind getting wet?” he said, 
laughing, almost in her ear. 

“Notabit! I—I didn’t mean to give any 
trouble.” 

The tone was penitent. Tatham, for- 
getting all thoughts of admonition, re- 
assured her. 

“You don’t give any. Except—your 
mother of course was very anxious about 

ou.” 

“But I couldn’t tell her!” sighed the 
voice on his shoulder. “She'd have 
stopped it.” 

Tatham smiled unseen. 

“T’m afraid your father was unkind to 
you?” he said, after a pause. 

“Tt was horrible—horrible!” The little 
body he held shuddered closer to him. 
“Why does he hate us so? And I lost my 
temper too—I stamped at him. But he 
looks so old—so old! I think he’ll die 
soon.” 

“That would be happiest,” said Tatham, 
gravely. 

“T told him we would never take any 
money from him again. I must earn it— 
I will! Your mother will lend me a little— 
for my training. I'll pay it back.” 


“You poor child!’’ he murmured. 

At that moment they emerged upon the 
last section of the broad avenue leading 
to the house. And the electric light in the 
pillared porch threw long rays toward them. 

“Please put me down,” said Felicia, with 
decision. “I can walk quite well.” 

He obeyed her. But her weakness was 
still such that she could only walk with 
help. Guiding, supporting her, he half-led, 
half-carried her along. 

As they reached the lighted porch, she 
looked up, her face sparkling with rain, a 
touch of mischief in her hollow-ringed eyes. 

“How much will they scold?” 

“Can’t say, I am sure! I think you'll 
have to bear it.” 

“Never mind,” her white cheeks dim- 
pled. “It’s Duddon. I’drather be scolded 
at Duddon, than petted anywhere else.” 

Tatham flushed suddenly. So did she. 
And as the door opened, Felicia walked 
with composure past the stately butler. 

“Ts Lady Tatham in the library?” 

Netta Melrose, full of fears, wept that 
evening over her daughter’s rash dis- 
obedience. Victoria administered what re- 
proof she could; and Felicia, sitting up in 
bed, with a pair of hot cheeks and tearful 
eyes, was reduced to a heated defence of 
herself. But when all the lights were out 
and she was alone, she thought no more on 
any such nips and pricks. The night was 
joy around her, and as she sank to sleep, 
Tatham, in dream, still held her, still carried 
her through the darkness and the rain. 


The next instalment of ‘*‘ The Mating of Lydia ’’ will appear in the September issue 


Coles Phillips Pictures—A Second mentee ata 
Lower Price 


The success of the first series of Coles Phillips pictures recently completed has enabled us, in arranging 
for a second, to print in such quantities as to warrant our announcing a substantial reduction in price. The 
remarkably low figure of 15 cents a copy at which they are now offered does not indicate inferior workmanship 
or material. We believe that the lower price will result in such largely increased sales as to justify the 


reduction. 


This month’s cover, “In Distress,” and the July cover, “On the Piazza,” are now ready. They are 
two of the most striking examples of the fascinatingly illusory style of painting of which Mr. Phillips is 
past master. These charming pictures are printed on high grade pebbled paper, size 14 by 11 inches, without 
any of the lettering which appeared on the covers, and are, in fact, facsimiles of the original paintings. 

The pictures previously issued appeared on:Goop HovusEKEEPING covers in June and August, 191 2, 
and February, March, April, and May, 1913, and are entitled respectively ‘Have One,” “His Footstep,” 
“The Heart Juggler, ” “Romance,” “An April Shower,” and “Birds of a Feather.” Any of these pictures 
may be obtained at the reduced price. Single prints 15 cents each. Your choice of any four for 50 cents. 
Remit in cash or stamps at our risk. Safe delivery of pictures guaranteed. Address 
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119 West 40th St., New York City 
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of Disease 


By Herbert D. Pease, M.D. 


Director Department of Bacteriology of the Lederle Laboratories, New York 


Editor’s Note.— The tremendous import- 


ance of the campaign against the fly has never 


been fully appreciated here in America 
by those whose co-operation is neces- 
sary to rid our homes of the self-asser- 
tive, death-carrying pest. When 
he spoils our morning nap, or 
wakens the baby, or trails his 
dirty legs in the butter, or shows. 
his love for other good things to 
eat, we are annoyed and drive 
him away. In sober reality the 
sight of a fly should evoke a 
grinning death’s head, for you never know 
where he came from—except that all flies 


murderer in your home; you have 

been exposing yourself, your children, 
your entire family, in fact, and the visitors 
who come, to an assassin nearly as successful 
as a poisoner as Lucrezia Borgia was, and 
he’s there to-day. Even while you read 
these lines he may be at work. Glance up 
from the page to where your: baby crawls 
in the sunshine or slumbersin his crib. Is 
there a buzzing fly upon his chubby cheek 
or hovering above his ruddy. parted lips? 
Destroy it, and lose not a moment in the 
doing! 

During countless ages the fly has been 
tolerated, smiled at, brushed away gently, or 
slapped at violently according to the tem- 
per of his victim; he has been sung in jin- 
gles by minor poets who might have been 
better employed, acclaimed as a comedian 
for the amusement of infants, used as a 
vehicle for the paragrapher’s shafts of wit, 
even eulogized by pseudo-scientists as a 
benefactor of the human race without 
whom we were doomed to extinction. 
And all during the years he has been in- 
dustriously at work killing us right and left. 

Pshaw! you will say. Flies! How ab- 
surd! Harmless insects of no particular 
importance! Now if it should be wolves 
or great rats, even—! 

Would it astonish you, would it shock 
you, to be told that thousands of children 
are slain by flies each year? Would you 
be surprised to learn that in one city of the 
United States over seven thousand persons 
lost their lives from intestinal diseases be- 


Ys have been harboring a potential 








come from filth, to which the females will 
return to lay their eggs—and he may mean 
the stopping of the hearse at your 
door. We offer no apology for print- 
ing this article in a woman’s maga- 
zine; women are the mothers 
of babies and the makers of 
homes, and the fly is an enemy 
of both. Besides, it is possible for 
the women to clean up any com- 
munity in this fly-ridden land, and 
the fly, death in disguise, will 
flourish until women everywhere 
rise up and demand his extinction. Do it now! 
Each fly killed means millions unhatched. 


lieved by certain scientists to be traceable 
to the “harmless insect” that is now buzz- 
ing on your window pane or against your 
screen door? Suppose it were solemnly 
stated by scientists of international repute 
that anterior poliomyelitis, or infant paraly- 
sis, of which one hospital in New York alone _ 
received and treated hundreds of cases in 
one recent summer, can be carried by one 
of the kinds of flies you pass by as of “no 
particular importance.”’ What would you 
say then? And it is true, every word of it! 
Walk into your kitchen and observe the 
number of flies there. Are there a hundred? 
A thousand? You had better find a con- 
flagration as you open the door, for its pos- 
sibilities of disaster are not much greater. 
Strong, direct statements, almost ex- 
travagant, you observe, doubtfully, and it 
seems that they cannot be wholly true. 
Also, you seem to have heard something of 
all this before, but perhaps in less alarming 
language. Again, the situation to-day can 
be no worse than it was last year, or the 
year before, or ten years ago. It,is true 
that there is little that is strictly novel to 
bring to your attention, unless it is certain 
unpleasant, wholly unpalatable facts that 
are now directed to you as an individual in 
place of being aimed at the community as 
before. The plan for fly extermination is~ 
not new, but unfortunately, except in a few 
conspicuous instances, it has been more 
or less half-hearted, according to the in- 
telligence of the community aforesaid; 
for large masses are notoriously hard to 
move, and it is an old and well-tried adage 
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that. what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. It is recognized that any 
reform must begin with the individual, and 
grow from him or her. The fly campaign 
has been successful only in a very moderate 
degree because ninety-five per cent of the 
hundred million among whom we live are 
asleep to the danger, or refuse to take it 
seriously. The slumbering infant, the aged 
parent, the romping youth, the rugged 
athlete, all to-morrow may be victims of the 
filthy pest. 

Whose fault, you ask? 

Yours, madam; yours and your neigh- 
bor’s, and the storekeeper’s who supplies 
you with your food, and the manufactur- 
er’s who conducts his business carelessly, 
and the farmer’s who produces the milk that 
nourishes your baby; it is the fault of the 
laborer who ignorantly spreads abroad his 
personal refuse upon the streets or in the 
fields, the fault ef the village, the town, or 
the city that negligently permits dead an- 
imals to lie in its gutters, that allows gar- 
bage, decaying refuse, and manure to ac- 
cumulate in its streets and alleys; thé-fault 
of the whole army of so-called civilization 
that does nothing that is not forced 


upon it by policy or gaping need, that \. 


learns ohly by bitter and costly ex- 
perience in the toll of human lives, 
and that is always a decade or two 
behind in the application 
of truths the prophets of 
progress have been preach- 
ing with tears and beseeching. 
That’s whose fault it is. 
But, say you, what must I do 
that I do not? Don’t I place 
screens at my windows— 
sometimes—and keep 4g 
them tight— 
nearly always? 
Is not the milk- 
can scalded and placed in the’ 
sun to,dry, and don’t I use 
plenty of soap and water, and 
sticky paper and perhaps a 
trap or two, and—of course 
you do, good Mistress 
Housekeeper; but, even 
so, you’ve merely 
scratched the sur- 
face of the trouble. “4 
You have never taken the 
fly very seriously, and 
that’s the — . ccosresr ssmcx 
chief diff- “wor 































* A monster 
of so frightful 
mien''—from a 
r model 64,000 times 
the size of the living fly 


culty. Your screens are more because you 
find the tickling of the pest annoying than 
because you have believed it dangerous to 
your life. You have exclaimed petulantly 
and even laughingly when he crawled across 
your lips, or fell into the cream-jug, or 
dragged himself woefully in the strawberry 
jam or the soft butter; but you never really 
took him seriously at his worth as a pos- 
sible destroyer of human life, and you know 
it full well. The chances are that, even 
now, you don’t quite believe all of the 
really serious indictment I’ve been drawing 
for you. 

But mark this, and mark it well: These in 
your kitchen or your dining-room that 
have come from out-of-doors can plunge 
your home into mourning. They may 
have come from the stables, from your 
next-door neighbor, from the public or pri- 
vate convenience two or three hundred feet 
away, from the home of the man in the 
next block who has been suffering from 
typhoid or tuberculosis or what you will. 
They alight upon the bread you have cut 
and set upon the table; they rest momentar- 
ily. upon the canteloupe you have filled 
with ice in preparation for break- 
fast, they alight for the fraction 
of a second on the rim of the 
baby’s feeding-bottle you have 
just scalded and are filling again. 
During that momentary 
rest the fly has had op- 
portunity to deposit ex- 
creta that may contain 

dread bacteria. 

Don’t think that the sticky 
paper, the saucer of formalde- 

hyde, or the curly ribbon 
» you have hung to the 
fixture will 
surely catch the 
attention of 
Madam Fly first, for it won’t. 
Those are minor attractions 
when there is spread forth 
a quantity of sweet and 
luscious food such as she 
loves. She is quite likely 
to pass all the traps, 
and with the speed 

of light itself, she 
will make for the 
milk, the butter, or the 
jam. And let us suppose 
that in place of entering 
the kitchen the fly enters 
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the nursery, and because of the 
absence of food alights 
upon the infant lips. 
The fly, for some 
reason as yet un- 
known, occa- 
sionally re- 
gurgitates a 
portion of 
its food, 


and this, & 
yellow 4 


speck you 


fh 





see with your naked eye may 
contain enough bacteria to 
start an epidemic. 
Professor George H. F. 
Nuttall, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, says, ‘The excrement 
voided by a single fly may 
contain a greater quantity 
of the infective agents 
than, for instance, a sam- 
ple of infected water.” 


directly, but also from the 

apparently healthy person who may be 
what is technically known as a “carrier” 
to the next victim in the block or square 
above. There are several instances of men 
and women who have carried typhoid 
germs in their systems up to forty years, 
with no harmful results to themselves, who 
have undoubtedly spread contagion through 


the agency of flies. Tuberculosis can be. 


carried nearly as directly by the fly as by 
personal contact. Spinal meningitis, pneu- 
monia, and all the host of Pandora’s evil box 
may be spread by the ubiquitous and inquit- 
ous fly. In the South the hookworm has been 
undoubtedly transmitted by the agency of 
flies. There in the infected rural districts 
there are few sanitary conveniences, and the 
inhabitants use such makeshifts as may 
occur. The fly visits these, and passing on, 
wings his way to the next cabin or squalid 
home, or to the summer hotel where men 


age age : Our folly of years ago was 
Typhoid is due directly to Qsninal when we tau ght 


the fly, in many Cases, and children pretty verses about * 
there is proof aplenty. The the fly. He‘isnaw pictured Tegard to modern requirements 
insect carries the contagion, as he is, predatory and for- Of hygiene, and seldom indulged 
not alone from the victim bidding, an agent of death in the host of so-called new dis- 


and women 
and children are liv- 
ing. Dr.L.H. South, 
state bacteriolo- 
gist of Ken- 
tucky, has 
found the eggs 
and maggots 
of the -hook- 
worm upon 
the bodies 


~ 1 


of flies collected in these 
makeshift conveniences. 
It has been argued as 
against the present cam- 
paign of preventive sani- 
tation that in “the good old 
days’’—which by the way, 
former—Senator Depew has 
claimed are a “delusion and 
a snare,” never having ex- 
isted—that great-grand- 
father lived to a healthy old age, 
conducted his affairs with small 


eases that are prevalent to-day. 
The statement has within it an element of 
truth, and the secret of great-grandfather’s 
immunity was that, while he consumed just 
as many bacteria, or germs, the germs were 
his own. He ate his fly-specked bread and 
cheese, drank his germ-laden milk from 
his ‘own cows, ate the eggs from his own 
hens, and suffered little harm save that due 
from decaying teeth, dyspepsia, or gout. 
When he passed away it was generally while 
he visited or was being visited. And there- 
in lies the crucial argument for the destruc-: 
tion of the fly. 
. Great-grandfather maintained what prac- 
tically amounted to a rigid personal quar- 
antine, quite involuntary, to be sure, but 
none the less effective on that account. 
His residence was some distance, usually, 
from his neighbor’s, and it is a prime fact 
that the fly rarely travels more than a short 
distance from its birthplace. It is a 
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x. 


The most recent indict- 
ment against the fly is 
that he carries the 
hookworm disease, that 
scourge of the rural 
South. Nor is this 
theory; he has been 
caught with thousands 


home body, or 
rather a_neighbor- 
hood enthusiast, 
and no traveler. 
The good old gentle- 
man killed and ate 
his own pigs and 
chickens and beeves, 
drank his own cows’ 
milk, and fertilized his 
fields with the man- 
ure from his own 
animals. His crops 
alone were marketed. 4. disease to vou 
His home-grown bac- jm ie about time he 
teria were harmlessso was ruthlessly’ 
long as they were iso- 
lated. -It was not 
until they were “married ” to bacteria from 
another source, just as the flower is fer- 


An individual hook- 
worm larva, many 
times enlarged, and a 
section of a victim's 
skin, also enlarged. 
When a fly can bring 


stamped out? 


-tilized by pollen borne by bee or wind, 


that they became active and dangerous to 
those with whom they came in contact. 
Then came community life and its dangers, 
where the fly from one home had access 
to another, and with it came increase of 
disease. Esten and Mason caught and ex- 
amined 414 flies, and on the hairy surfaces 
of legs and body they found an average of 
a million and a quarter bacteria each. If 
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of the parasites on 
his legs, which he 
proceeds to wipe 
on the table of 
the nearest house. 
Another good 
reason for his 
speedy extinction 


you can keep the fly in one 
place you have obviated a 
great part of the difficulty, 
but so far‘fly shackles have 
not been successfully de- 
veloped. 

The fly may in time be 
eliminated from civilization, 
but it will not be done until humanity 
has awakened to the danger, nor will it 
be done alone by destruction of the 
adult fly. The root lies deeper. The 
fly must be eliminated at his source, 
and that source is the filth in which he 
breeds. This means, briefly, the re- 
moval of the filth, or its proper and 
adequate protection from the fly. Re- 
move the garbage-pile, the stable refuse, 
the accessible private convenience, or 
guard them well, and the fly will die 
eventually. He “lives and moves and 
has his being” in filth, and it is his 
only hope of propagation. It must be 
remembered that the fly is of small men- 
tality, but high instinct. So far as it is 
concerned life consists of but two objects; 
viz.: to gorge with food and prepare for 
posterity. There is nothing of race-suicide 
about the fly. The trap, the fly-paper, 
and the poison are of great value in keep- 
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ing down the pest, but they are not the 
ultimate cure. 

The remedy is one of prevention solely; 
the cure is incidental. It is cause and effect 
in its simplest form. One of the most ef- 
fective demonstrations of what can be done 
in this direction has been furnished by Dr. 
Charles E. Terry, the health officer of 
Jacksonville, Florida, during the last three 
years. He has proved that summer ty- 
phoid> does diminish’ in direct relation to 
the separation of the fly from human filth 
and by following the plan thus made ob- 
vious he has practically eliminated the 
summer typhoid in his city, He made a 
vigorous campaign that resulted in properly 
sereening or removing manure-piles, gar- 
bage heaps and refuse of all - kinds, 
earth closets and private conveniences 
that were open and offensive, and he 
proved absolutely the.thing he had 
set out to prove. His work was con- 
ducted under singu- 
larly favorable cir- 
cumstances for 
the demon- 
stration of 
such a point, 


for other The place a 
means of fly loves— 
contagion 

than those enumerated were 
so small as to be practically 
negligible, or such as could be 
readily eliminated. Here was 

a city, then, where, four years 


ago typhoid was prevalent. : 4 


: aN, the effort 


Dr. Terry undertook his cam- 
paign of prevention and the 
malady almost vanished. He 
simply shut the fly out from 
the places where the typhoid 
germ lay dormant, and in so 
doing he cut the line of 
communication. 
Dr. Howard of 
Washington, 
Professor 
Nuttall, 
formerly 
of the United States but now 























resident i in England, and Dr. Hewitt, the 
eminent: Canadiani- entomologist, scientists 
with a wealth of biological experience, have 
studied- the fly ‘and its’ habits, and they 
speak clearly and briefly, but to the 
point. Summarizing and combining their 
investigations and proved facts, we find 
this: 

The first house-flies of spring are the 


' survivors of the period of hibernation. 


Emerging from the warm crevices; they are 


- tempted outside by the midday heat and 


seek sustenance. Having no biting-powers, 
they must have their food liquid, or make 
it liquid before absorbing it. They feed 
preferably on decaying matter literally reek- 
ing with bacteria. Large quantities of 
these are evacuated in the 
form of fly specks, and re- 
main to be sources of 

danger where they are 

deposited, especially 

on food. The survivors 

have now mated and 
the females have spent 
ten days or more gorging 
themselves and in creating 
the 100 to 150 eggs they 
are about to lay, and then 
they seek the proper nursery 
_ for their young, which must also 
combine a larder for their nourishment. 
A fermenting manure-pile, or any moist 


' decomposing or fermenting materials, no 


matter how offensive, will 
suffice. As soon as e 
the eggs are de- § 
posited, the fly 
goes off to feed on 


and the place he 
does not. Be 
clean, and you 
will be fly-less. 

It is worth 
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the unprotected milk-pail airing in the sun, the 
kitchen where delectable foods are being prepared, and 
liberally distributes the filth she has gathered from the 
reeking heaps from which she has just come. Re- 
member, she now carries a million and a quarter of 
bacteria about with her, and is very, very liberal with 
them. They reach the bread, the milk, the food 


upon the table or in the pantry that is unprotected, 
and the seeds are sown. The larve in the nursery 
she has found are developing, and it may chance 


that, as claimed by Dr. E. W. Saunders, of St. Louis, 
these are impregnated with the microbes of “limber- 
neck,” a form of paralysis found in fowls, hogs and 
some other animals. The germs of this disease are in 
turn distributed by these hatching flies when they 


reach maturity. Dr. Saunders 
pleads for the prompt in- 
cineration of all dead ani- 
mals and fowls. 

There are a thou- 
sand other details 
and dangers that 
cannot be gone 
into here, and 
among these 
are improper 
convenience 
facilities for 
workmen in 
building con- 
struction, lack 
of protection of 
such conveni- 
ences in railway 
stations where they 
lie in proximity to 
eating-houses and.the 
like. And we come to 
the remedy. 

Individual cleanliness. 

By individual cleanliness is 
not meant alone personal, 
bodily cleanliness, or even 
family bodily cleanliness. 



































Food Commissioner 
H. E. Barnard, of 
Indiana, who is 
trying to make 
his state fly-less 


sin of omis- 
sion is not 
infrequently 

greater than 

the sin of 

commission, 

as a certain 
/ Gentle Per- 
7 . sonage pointed 
out very clearly. 
Your house, 
for instance. Is it 
well screened against 
the intrusion of flies, 
and is the screen a rustless 
one that has no worn open- 
ing in it? Is every speck 
of food that might attract 
flies carefully protected, 


It is better to catch a fly and destroy him and if about to be dis- 


It extends into the realm than merely to screen him out. Eighteen carded, placed in a tight 


of habit. It begins with 
you as an individual, and 


your village, town or city, 

to your state and your country, for each 
has an individuality, and this is responsi- 
bility. You are responsible for the welfare 
of your community in so far as your 
share therein affects it. You have no more 
right to harbor flies and give them an 
opportunity to breed than you have to 
spread poison in a neighborhood. The 


fly-traps like those shown here were used i zs 
outside one canning factory in Indiana last or a fly-trapped recep 
year. Some of the traps caught nearly a peck 
spreads to your block or of flies a day, and a peck of uncaught flies 
square, to your ward, to may mean bushels of them in a few weeks 


tacle? Are there piles 
of refuse, or decayed 
weeds or other matter 
in your yard, your gar- 
den, or your street? Is there an unpro- 
tected convenience near you to which flies 
may have access? Is there a manure-heap 
belonging to you, or in your immediate 
neighborhood? Do you see that the slops 
from dish-washing, etc., are not thrown 
from the kitchen door, and, do you exercise 
vigilant care never by any chance to pur- 
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chase food from a dealer who exposes it to 
the visitation of flies? 

Here you may speak of your rights as an 
individual, and even cry out that to spend 
so much time in finicky precautions as all 
these would be sheer waste and highly bur- 
densome. Be warned, then, that to neg- 
lect these precautions is to incur danger of 
wasting valuable lives, your own and your 
family’s among them. Your flies may in- 
clude you in an epidemic and while it is un- 
doubtedly troublesome to maintain a rigid 
personal quarantine against this dangerous 
pest, yet safety lies that way, and as for the 
troublesome part of it, there is a duty of 
citizenship. It is also true that many 
lictle personal habits may have to be rooted 
up in order that all may be equally safe, 
but it is wise to recall that the Apostle 
Paul said, “If meat make my brother to 
offend, then will I eat no meat.” 

Traps are of value if they are of the right 
kind. Remember that the fly is tempera- 
mental and very greedy, and that these 
qualities may be taken advantage of. Food 
Commissioner H. E.-Barnard of Indiana has 
arrived at the conclusion, after considerable 
scientific observation, that when traps of 
the Hodge type are used, screening regula- 
tions are almost unnecessary. 

It is well to note that the Boy Scouts of 
America have undertaken a national cam- 
paign against the fly, and that their cam- 
paign embodies all or nearly all of the in- 
junctions enumerated above. As there are 
nearly 400,000 of these boys in the United 
States, and presumably each boy impresses 
his teaching upon his family, quite an ap- 
preciable number of individuals are to be 
reached by that movement against the pest. 
However, the house fly with all his crim- 
inal tendencies will not be eliminated until 
everyone fully appreciates the danger and 
does his or her part in avoiding it. And 
first, last, and all the time, the fly is a con- 
scienceless pest whose origin is filth. Be 
clean, and you will be fly-less. 


If the foregoing article by Dr. Pease has 
not convinced you that you should go right 
out and begin fly-hunting it would seem 
hardly worth while-to continue the indict- 
ment, but a “‘fly’s multiplication table” in 
a bulletin published by the North Carolina 
State Board of Health is so astounding that 
we give it here in the hope that it will spur 
you on to action: 

“May 1, one fly egg hatches one maggot, 
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which becomes a female fly; May 25,<#he 
female fly lays 120 eggs; June 5, 120 adult 
flies issue, of which 60 are females; June 
19, the 60 female flies lay 7,200 eggs; July 
I, 7,200 flies are hatched, of which 3,600 
are females; July 14, 3,600 female flies lay 
432,000 eggs; July 25, 432,000 flies issue, 
of which 216,000 are females; August 14, 
216,000 female flies lay 25,920,000 eggs; 
August 24, 25,920,000 flies issue, of which 
12,960,000 are females; September 18, 12,- 
960,000 flies lay 1,555,200,000 eggs, which 
on October 4 bring forth 1,555,200,000 flies.” 

How to proceed against the fly? Hereis 
a description of a good trap taken from the 
same bulletin: 

“Make a box 4x2x1% feet. Make the 
two sides of the box of eighteen-mesh wire 
screen; make the top, bottom, and ends of 
the box of any wood, preferably white pine; 
through the bottom of the box cut three 
round holes about six inches in diameter; 
over these holes fasten three cones of the 
same wire that composes the sides of the box; 
the opening in the little end of the cones 
should be about three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter; through either the top or one end 
of the box an opening with asliding trap door 
should’ be made for removing the contents 
of the trap; tack two strips 18x1¥44x1¥% 
inches at the end of the box on the bottom, 
so that, when the box is placed upon a fleor 
or level surface, the cone-covered openings 
in the bottom of the box will be about 114 
inches from the surface on which the box 
is resting. 

“You:now have one of the very best fly- 
traps that can be made. Place the trap 
just outside the back door or near the win- 
dow or door of the house where the flies 
congregate in largest numbers. Place it 
close‘ to where the slops are kept. Put 
sugar, molasses, clabber, or, best, when 
available, fish heads for bait just beneath 
the bases of the cones. The flies in leaving 
the bait will fly upward toward the light 
into the cones and crawl through the small 
opening into the trap.” 

For further information, every city house- 
keeper should obtain and read carefully 
Farmers’ Bulletin 459, entitled ‘House 
Flies”; and every rural housekeeper should 
obtain, read, and follow the advice given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 463, entitled “The Sani- 
tary Privy.” Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Editor & Chief, Division of 
Publications, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Bobby 


By 
J. J. Bell 


Author of ‘Wee Macgregor,” ‘Fess & Co.,” etc. 


Illustrated by Alice Beach Winter 


ON’T sniff, Bobby; 
nose.” 
<3 Can’t.”’ 


“Nonsense!” said his mother. “Do it 
the way daddy does.” She turned to her 
husband. “Show him, Jack.” 

Mr. Burton obligingly deserted his kidney 
and bacon, took out his handkerchief, and 
trumpeted loudly and elaborately. 


blow your 


“ Again!”’ cried Bobby. 
“No, no,” said Mrs. Burton. 


“Daddy has to hurry for his train. 
Do it yourself now.” 

“‘Can’t,” said Bobby, and sniffed. 

“Tf you can’t learn to blow your nose 
properly,” his mother informed him sol- 
emnly, “you'll never grow to be a man.” 

“Don’t want to be a man.” 

“T’m afraid,” Mr. Burton mildly put in, 
“he’s in for a cold.” 

“‘ All the more yeason why he should blow 
his nose,” replied his wife. ‘Come now, 
Bobby; do as I bid you. Blow your nose 
at once.” 

“cc Can’t.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

‘Got no hanky to blow it with.” 

Mrs. Burton put down the toast she had 
been conveying to her mouth. “No hanky! 
Why, I gave you a hanky myself, just 
before we came downstairs, ten minutes 
ago. Where is it?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Well, find it at once, and blow your 
nose and finish your porridge.”’ 

“Don’t want any more porridge.” 

“Hush, Bobby! What a way to speak 
of the good food that daddy works so hard 
to get.” 

Bobby turned to his father. ‘Please 
don’t work hard for any more porridge,” 
he said kindly, “’cause it makes me 
sick.” 

“Bobby!” exclaimed Mrs. Burton. Then 
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mt Jessica... if you like 
. .. you can tell mother... I 
broked it . . . only I wish you 
hadn't . ; . ett my pink cake...” 


to her husband in an undertone, ‘I wish 
you wouldn’t laugh, Jack.” 

Mr. Burton looked grave at once. ‘You 
must try to like your porridge, Bobby.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to get your hanky?” 
his mother said, striving with her temper. 

“Where?” 

“Try under the table, old chap,” his 
father suggested. 

Bobby descended, and reappeared pres- 
ently with the missing attribute of gen- 
tility. He was endeavoring to stuff it into 
his little pocket and was sniffing freely. 

“But you haven’t blown your nose yet,” 
Mrs. Burton remarked patiently. 

“Oh, I forgot.” He applied the cotton 
to his nose and produced a gentle sort of 
squeak. 

“That’s not. blowing your nose properly.” 

“Tt’s as loud as you doit. ... Please, 
may I have some toast and jam, mother?” 

“You may,” Mrs. Burton returned, 
rather stiffly, ““though you don’t deserve it. 
And remember, Bobby, if you lose your 
hanky again, you shall. not be allowed to 
see your aunt who is coming this afternoon. 
Now there’s your toast, and let me see 
what a good boy you can be.” 

“Yes, mother. Which aunt?” 

“Your Aunt Jessica.” 

“Don’t want to see Aunt Jessica.” 











Wes tea 





“Bobby!” 

Mr. Burton concealed some amusement 
behind his napkin. “Why do you hate 
your Aunt Jessica, Bobby?” 

“She’s always saying don’t.” 

“Don’t speak with your mouth full,” 
said Mrs. Burton severely. 

“?Tisn’t full. - It could hold heaps 
more,” replied Bobby calmly, puffing out 
a few crumbs as he spoke. 

“Really, you are too horrid for words!” 

“Why, mother?” asked Bobby, fixing 
clear, honest eyes on his parent. 

“At any rate, you must not hate your 
Aunt Jessica.” 

“Why? She says don’t far, far oftener 
than you, and she’s just an old cross-patch.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Burton, rising, 
“that’s because she has no little boy.” 

“Well, why has she no little boy?” 

“Now you're sniffing again. Use your 
hanky.” 

“All right, mother,” replied Bobby, 
obeying and then allowing the handker- 
chief to drop under the table. “But why 
has she no little boy?” he inquired of his 
father. 

“Jack,” interrupted Mrs. Burton hur- 
riedly, “SI wish you would bring me home 
a—a stamp to-night.” 

“A stamp!” 

“Oh, well, I daresay I can get one at the 
local post-office.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Burton, his amazement 
giving place to amusement, “in case the 
local post-office is out of stamps, I had 
better bring one home. Would you like 
the quality at two for four cents or three 
for six cents, dear?” 

“Don’t be sil- 
ly,” said Mrs. 
Burton, a little 
pettishly. “It 
was necessary to 
change the  sub- 
ject.” 

“And I thought 
I was backing you 
up nicely,” he re- 
turned good hum- 
oredly. ‘Well, Bobby, 
I must be off—to work 
for more porridge and 
so on. Come here and 
give me a bear hug.” 


Bobby, ; having €M- Bobby turned to his father. “Please don't work 
braced his father in hard for any more porridge,” he said kindly, 
“ “cause it makes me sick™ 


hearty fashion, sniffed 
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and said: “Daddy, if Aunt Jessica had 
two little girls, would she be a made lady 
then?” 

“Don’t sniff. Blow your nose,” com- 
manded his mother, while his father incon- 
tinently fled. 

It was but natural that Mrs. Burton 
should wish her son to appear at his best 
before his oldest aunt, yet only a mother 
of her indomitable and illogical optimism 
could have hoped that he would. While 
she arrayed him in his white sailor suit she 
earnestly coached him as to his behavior 
in the drawing-room. Further, although 
the sniffing had almost ceased, she deter- 
mined to make sure of his having a hanky 
ready in case of emergency, and placed 
one in each of his three little pockets. 

“You see, dear,” she said in conclusion, 
“T want you to be nice to Aunt Jessica, 
because she is really very kind when you 
know her properly, and she hasn’t got any 
littlke—I mean she’d be very fond of you 
if you showed her what a good boy you can 
be. You understand?” 

“Yes, mother. Shall I get a cake with 
pink icing?” 

“Tf you eat lots of bread and butter first. 
Will you?” 

“Yes, mother,” he replied, eying the 
dressing-table. ‘May I have some hair- 
pins to play with?” 

Mrs. Burton assented, deeming that he 
could not make a mess of himself with hair- 
pins, and proceeded to adorn herself for 

the reception 

of her visitor, 
whom she 
secretly con- 
sidered an 
“awful nui- 
sance.” Never- 
theless she was 
feeling fairly 
cheerful and not 

a little proud of 

Bobby, who 
looked a “ perfect 
darling” in his 
white sailor suit. 
Ten minutes passed 
away in silence. 

“What are you 
doing, Bobby?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing.” The 
voice came from 
the washstand. 
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How ‘often ithe childhood” es itself . 
away in. the word .“nothing’?!!> Urged -by: | 
a horrid-dread-Mrs.-Burtop: flew across ge 
room, stopped short, and shrieked. 

- Having tired of sticking hairpins in the 
soap; Bobby.chad taken to’ puncturing a 


tubevof pink toothpaste...As his mother.,, 


approached he. was wiping his. hand on:his * 
jumper. 

‘Lhe maid eniicied at the door and an- 
nounced the arrival of Miss Burton. 
- It took sometime to forgive the sin, a 
little longer to dry the tears, a little longer 
still to exchange the white sailor suit for the 
less picturesque: blue one. It says some- 
thing for Mrs. Burton’s presence of mind that 
she remembered to transfer the hankies. 

“Tl be fearful good now,” whispered 
Bobby, as they went 
downstairs at last. 

‘‘Yes,  dearie,”’ 
his mother answered 
softly, hope spring- 
ing as usual. “But 
don’t forget to sniff 








“T'll be fearful good now,” whispered Bobby, as 


they went downstairs 


when you’ want to blow - ‘your nose;’” vhe 
added ‘absently. 


Fortunately Bobby was too mach occu- 


* pied with his virtuous resolutions to notice 
the slip. 


In appearance as well as in manner Miss 
Jessica Burton was a somewhat stately 
person. People found it difficult to make 
her unbend; or,. perhaps—which is not 
quite the same thing—the difficulty was 
with her. .She frankly objected to youth, 
* and. indulged ‘an excessive veneration for 
her ancestors: (without knowing much 
about them beyond their names), also 
a blind admiration for all tangible relics 
pertaining to them. 

She greeted Mrs. Burton with conde- 
scension and vouchsafed Bobby a cold, 
formal “how do you do?”’ 

Bobby refused to be crushed. He re- 
membered his promise to be-nice. 

“Quite well, thank you, and- how are 
you?” he said agreeably. “Our cat has 
got kittens. Have you got any?” 

“Bobby,” said his mother in the voice 
she never used outside of the drawing- 
room, ‘go and sit on the window seat, like 
a good boy.” ‘ 

Bobby obeyed at once. Probably he 
felt he had done his duty so far as Aunt 
Jessica. was concerned. 

“Would you like the blinds up, mother?” 
he inquired solicitously. 

There were five tall narrow windows, each 
fitted with a spring blind that flew up to its 
limit with the report of a pistol shot—a 
temptation and delight to any human boy. 

“No, dear,” Mrs. Burton replied, very 
firmly. 

“Why, mother?” 

“Really, Ethel,” the visitor was saying, 
indicating a quaint old cup and saucer, 
which with sundry Japanese trifles adorned 
a modern Sheraton table, “I am astonished 
to see John’s great-grandmother’s treas- 
ures so unprotected. You must get John 
to provide you with a cabinet.” 

Mrs. Burton murmured something to the 
effect that her husband was “thinking” 
of buying a cabinet. 

“But when I was here last, six months 
ago,” Miss Burton pursued, with a tax col- 
lector’s glint in her eyes, “you had a pair 
of cups and saucers, once the property of 
John’s great-grandmother.” 

“Oh!” murmured the hostess, obviously 
unhappy. “Yes,” she admitted, after a 
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To keep back the tears, Bobby curled himself up tightly on the window seat and took a 
good grip on one of the tassels of the blinds 


slight pause, “I believe we had; but— 
er—” 

Bobby, who hated to see his mother look 
unhappy, took a good grip of the cushion 


of the window seat. “TI broke it,” he said, 
“and mother wasn’t very angry.” 

Miss Burton groaned. “To think that 
a mere child should be permitted to cause 
such irreparable damage!” she said bitterly. 

Just then the maid brought in tea. The 
meal that followed was as interesting, in 
every sense, as such polite performances 
usually are. The number of persons per 
diem who partake of afternoon tea in draw- 
ing-rooms without having any desire to 
do so must be very large. 

Bobby ate bread and butter in stolid 
fashion and fixed his eye on the cake with 
the pink icing—the only one of its sort. 


His aunt kept on saying things’she thought 
she meant, and his mother kept on saying 
things she knew she didn’t. Thus far Mrs. 
Burton was not disappointed in her son’s 
behavior. Possibly she became too con- 
fident. For at last, in a carefully careless 
tone of voice, she said: 

“Bobby, dear, will you hand the cakes 
to Aunt Jessica?” 

With alacrity Bobby rose—or rather slid 
—from his seat, grasped the plate and 
carried it with smiles to his relative. The 
providence that shape our ends does some- 
times seem to foozle our beginnings. 

Aunt Jessica murmured “H’m!”— hesi- 
tated—and decided on the cake with the 
pink icing. 

“Mine!” howled Bobby, and dropped the 
dish. 
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“Really!” exclaimed Miss Burton, who 
began a great many of her sentences with 
that word—why, goodness only knows— 
“really! what an extraordinary child!” And 
proceeded to eat the cake with pink icing. 

It is a dreadful moment when a mother 
finds she must try to “explain things away” 
to her child. And it is doubtful whether 
she ever succeeds in doing so. 

The true reason why the maid got -her 
wages raised at the beginning of the follow- 
ing month was not because she had rendered 
herself indispensable (as she unfortunately 
imagined), but simply because on that 
afternoon she knocked at the drawing-room 
door at the right psychological—if you 
have been to a university or read novels— 
moment. 

“Please, mim, the plumber have came 
to look at the cistering,” announced the 
maid, who, to be sure, was more nervous 
than illiterate, “and he says as he won’t 
believe it leaks, mim, unless you witness 
against him.” 

At the word “plumber” Bobby’s tears 
stopped. 

“T’ll go, mother,” he said valiantly. 

“No,” said his mother, quite unkindly 
for her; “the plumber isn’t going to do 
anything to-day. Just stay with Aunt 
Jessica until I come back.” Apologizing 
to the visitor, she left the room. 

To keep the tears back, Bobby curled 
himself up tightly on the window seat 
and took a good grip on the tassel of one 
of the blinds. 

Without the slightest emotion Aunt 
Jessica finished her tea and the cake with 
the pink icing. Then she rose, and, taking 
the quaint cup and saucer in her hands, 
proceeded to examine them with sighs of 
regretful admiration. She uttered so many 
sighs that Bobby, forgetting his double 
grievance, turned and stared at her. At 
the same time he let go the tassel and the 
blind flew up with a startling crack. 


“Oh!” 

From the hands of Aunt Jessica the 
quaint cup fell—and broke into five pieces. 

“You naughty boy!” 

“Tt wasn’t me!” 

Bobby expected an angry retort, but it 
did not come. To his amazement Aunt 
Jessica went down on her knees on the 
carpet. To his horror he saw tears coming 
out of her eyes and running down—no, 
sticking on—her cheeks. She picked up 
the pieces and gazed at them so sadly. . 
Bobby felt a queer lump in his throat. : . . 
She did not move. 

Presently Bobby slid from the window 
seat. He approached her slowly, doubt- 
fully, even cautiously—but he had to ap- 
proach her. 

“Aunt Jessica,” he ventured. 

“No, no; it really wasn’t your fault,” 
she said, almost sulkily. 

He retired a couple of steps and came for- 
ward again. 

“Never mind, Aunt Jessica,” he whis- 
pered; “I’m sure you won’t get beans.” 

Perhaps she did not hear him. 

“Aunt Jessica... are you ’fraid?” 

No answer. 

“IT suspose you are... 
But don’t be ’fraid.” 

A queer, half-stifled sound came from the 
woman. 

“Aunt Jessica . 
can tell mother. . 
only I wish you hadn’t . 
CARR: «x 

Miss Burton let the pieces of the quaint 
cup fall back to the floor. ‘ Boy,” she said 
hoarsely, ‘‘come here—here—close to 
me.” 

Bobby’s mother returned to find her son 
being embraced. She could not understand 
it at all, especially as Bobby was saying 
gently, yet admonishingly: 

“Don’t sniff, Aunt Jessica; blow your 
nose—I’ve three hankies.” 


F wast... 


. . if you like . . . you 
I broked it... 
. ett my pink 
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E greatest mis- 
I take that any 
self - respecting 

and ambitious baby 
can make is to be 
born a girl baby. Of 
course many of them 
do it, but then we 
know that human 
nature is as prone 
to errors of judg- 
ment as the sparks 
are to fly upward. 

Theoretically it 
is no disgrace to be 
either a woman or 
poor, but in both 
cases it is an al- ” 
mighty inconvenience, 
and shuts you out 









The Handicap of Sex 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


along the best she 
can, weighted down 
by such a heavy 
handicap of sex that 
the wonder is, not 
that she fails to win 
so often but that she 
ever wins in the race 
at all. 

No matter what 
she wants to do, she is 
never once allowed to 
forget that she be- 
longs to the female 
persuasion, and that 
because of this hered- 
itary misfortune she 
is prevented from en- 
tering all of the most 
attractive doors. The 


from most of the But for Eve, the original investigator, man would fact that heis a man is 
fun and profit of life. never have asked why the fresh rolls from the not continually flung 


Especially is this the 
case if you are a lady 
person, for there is nothing in the wide world 
from going upstairs holding a lighted lamp 
in one hand and a baby in the other,-. and 
the front of her dress between her teeth, to 
being debarred from the polling booth be- 
cause she belongs to the angel sex, that it 
isn’t harder for a woman to do than it is 
for a man to do, just because she is 
a woman. 

To begin with, old Dame Nature is a 
cruel stepmother, and not a loving mother 
to women. She makes them of a more 
brittlé clay and a frailer physique than men, 
and then throws in all the odds and ends 
of temperament and nerves that she hap- 
pens to have lying about handy, and, hav- 
ing thus saddled them down with all the 
ills that masculine fesh is heir to and 
added a few complaints of their own, she 
chucks women out into the world and says: 
“There, I’ve done my worst by you. Now 
go out and fight your battle. You won’t 
have to struggle more than twice as hard as 
your brother does.” 

Yes, look at it any way you will, the girl 
baby gets the hardest lot in life. From 
the cradle to the grave she has to stumble 


bread-fruit tree fell down instead of up 


in a man’s teeth. A 
woman is perpetually 
reminded that she is a woman, and I often 
think that the most consoling thing about 
death to a woman is that in the coffin she 
sheds her sex for the first time, and is no 
longer a woman, but just a plain corpse. 

But let us consider some of these handi- 
caps of sex under which women have strug- 
gled so long: : 

Suppose, for instance, in some absent- 
minded moment—as frequently happens—a 
female infant is born into the world endowed 
with a perfectly good intellect. Of course, 
under present social conditions, this is a 
terrible blunder. A woman, to be happy and 
satisfied under the tutelage she enjoys, should 
be a doll-baby creature that is stuffed with 
sawdust, and whose brains are cut on the 
bias, and frilled in the middle, and hobbled 
about the bottom. Then she can beperfectly 
satisfied in going to bargain sales, and chang- 
ing her clothes three or four times a day, 
and attending pink teas, and reading light 
fiction. Also, as long as she has a good 
home, and chocolate éclairs to eat, and a 
pearl necklace, she doesn’t understand 
why anybody should bother about any- 
thing. 
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But there are a good many millions of 
women who are not cut out after this per- 
forated-paper pattern of femininity. Their 
heads are just as well filled with gray matter 
as any man’s, but instead of her intelligence 
being an honor and a glory to a woman, as 
it is to a man, it disqualifies her for general 
society just as much as would a squint eye 
or a hump on her back. 

Don’t say it wouldn’t. You know it 
would. If any of us were going to enter- 
tain a young woman, and wanted her tohave 
plenty of beaux, and invitations to dances, 
and to the theater, and so on, we would 
keep it dark if she had distinguished her- 
self at college, and was entitled to write 
A.M., Ph.D. after her name, for we should 
know that wild horses couldn’t drag the 
average youth to see a girl who had the 
fatal reputation of being strong-minded. 

Brains are still unfashionable for 
women to wear, and it has 
always been a proof of 
women’s superiority that the 
more intelligent a man is, the 
more women admire him, 
while the bigger fool a 
woman is, the more 
men run after her. 
Every married 
woman will bear me 
out when I say 
that her husband 
never finds her so 
attractive, or is 
so affectionate to- 
ward her, as when 
she is acting likea 
three-ply idiot in- 
stead of a rational 
human being. 
Hence no intelli- 
gent woman ever 
lets a man find 
out how much 
sense she really 
has, and this is 
why, every now 
and then, a man 
gets the surprise 
of his life by find- 
ing out that his wife 
isn’t the silly little 
goose he thought her, but 
a very owl for wisdom. 

It is unnecessary for 
me to stop to recall here 
the handicap a woman’s 













You may be a wizard at stenography and a 

financial genius like Hetty Green, but if you 

look like a frump you won't get a chance to 
demonstrate your ability 
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sex has been when she.aspired to anything 
but an omelet-soufflée education. As late as 
the beginning of the last century, it was held 
that it would unsex a woman to teach her 
geography, and there are still those who 
tremble with an awful fear lest the higher 
education will have a malign influence 
upon a girl, although it is admitted to affect 
the masculine constitution differently. 

Yet it was our first mother who so hun- 
gered and thirsted after knowledge that she 
risked paradise to gain it. It was Eve, 
and not Adam, who was the original in- 
vestigator. If it had not been for woman, 
man would still be sitting under the bread- 
fruit tree, letting fresh rolls drop in his 
mouth, without ever asking why they fell 
down, instead of up. 

Another handicap under which women 
suffer is the tradition that every woman must 
be beautiful, though ugly. No matter 
what other virtues a woman has, no mat- 
ter what she does, the general public still 
takes account of her looks. 
Nobody cares whether Presi- 
dent Wilson has a dimple in 
his chin, or a jaw a yard 
long. Not possess- 

ing a willowy, 

straight-front 
figure never lost 
Mr. Taft a sin- 
gle vote. No 
one ever thinks 
to inquire 
whether Kip- 
ling is a living 
picture or other- 
wise, or whether 
Andrew Carnegie 
dresses like an 
advertisement of 
ready-made 
clothes in the back 
of a magazine. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s 
credit at the bank 
is not affected by 
the lack of luxu- 
riant tresses. 
But it took the 
suffrage cause over 
fifty years to live down 
poor old Amelia Bloom- 
er’s pantalettes,and even 
today the chief argu- 
ment that most people 
can advance against 
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giving women the right to vote is a supersti- 
tion that somehow, someway, politics will 
possibly distract the attention of the female 
sex away from the curling-iron and the rouge- 
pot. This is a groundless fear, but as a liv- 
ing reputation of it the millinery suffragist 
is quite as useful, and probably more potent 
than the militant suffragette. 

Still, just how heavy is this handicap of 
sex that requires a woman to give her first 
energy and her greatest strength to dress 
and appearance, instead of something more 
worthy, nobody knows who hasn’t been a 
woman and tried it. 

It has never been any wonder to me that 
men, who have nothing to put on but a few 
tubular garments that they can jump into 
as they run, and who have the blessed priv- 
ilege of being as ugly as the Lord made them, 
have surpassed woman in the race for suc- 
cess. The only wonder is that they haven’t 
left her tied at the post, and that she ever 
competes at all. 

If you would take the biggest and husk- 
iest prize-fighter of the day and perch him 
up on two-inch French heels, under the 
middle of his foot, that made every step 
an agony, if you would pin four pounds 
of puffs on his head with forty-seven hair- 
pins digging into his scalp; if you would 
lace him into a straight front that was so 
tight that he couldn’t take a long breath; 
and if you would hang upon him garments 
that pinched, and cabinéd, and confined, 
and that he couldn’t make a single free 
movement in; and if you sent him thus ac- 
coutered, out to do a hard day’s work, he 
would be brought home before night in an 
ambulance, after having been picked up in 
a fainting condition in an hour. 

No mere man has the physical strength 
to stand such an ordeal, but millions and 
millions of women endure it every day, 
without a complaint ever passing their lips. 
Why? Because men demand it of them. 
If you don’t believe this, slick your hair 
back into a comfortable little tight wad 
at the back of your head, or cut it off en- 
tirely; put on big, flat shoes; leave off your 
corsets; don a loose, comfortable, volum- 
inous dress, and start out to get a job in a 
business office. You might have broken 
the typewriting record, and be a lightning 
calculator, and have the financial genius of 
Hetty Green, but you would never get even 
past the office door. It would be, “G’wan, 
we don’t want no frumps here,” for you. 

Nor would you fare much better in the 
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family circle, for do we not all secretly 
justify the man who wanders from the 
straight and narrow path, if his wife permits 
herself to get fat, and quits marcelling her 
hair, and manicuring her nails? 

It is almost grotesquely humorous that 
the sex which does the most talking never 
really dares say what it actually thinks, 
or knows the luxury of telling the plain, 
unvarnished truth, or expressing its honest 
views on any vital subject. , Strict verac- 
ity is held to be something with which wom- 
an has no business meddling. It is the 
privilege of man alone to scorn subterfuge 
and look facts straight in the eye’ Why 
it should be disgraceful and contemptibie 
for a man to lie, and admirable and vir- 
tuous for a woman to lie, nobody knows. 
It is simply the custom of life, but it puts 
woman at a frightful disadvantage because 
most of us loathe the necessity of having 
to wear a perpetual disguise of our real 
sentiments, and long; beyond words, for the 
right to express ourselves. 

Men may criticize each other as much 
as they like, they may engage in fierce 
business rivalries, and call each other every 
opprobrious name under the’sun, and not a 
voice is raised in-protest; but, unless every 
woman is fulsomely flattering about every 
other woman, she is regarded as a spiteful 
old thing. Yet why should a woman praise 
her enemies and laud those that are ugly, 
and dull, and stupid, any more than a man 
should? Why isn’t she entitled to an 
honest opinion just as much as he is? 

A man also has the biessed privilege of 
being more or less honest in his relation- 
ship with his family. He can love his wife 
without professing to think her a Venus or 
a Minerva. He can be fond of his chil- 
dren and still admit that he’s glad to go 
off fishing and leave them behind once’in a 
while. He can be God-fearing, and con- 
fess that he’s bored by a dull preacher, and 
that he occasionally likes to use his own 
mind in determining moral issues. But 
Heaven help the woman who would be 
bold enough to tell the truth that, though 
she loved her John, she did not think him 
either handsome or brilliant, that her 
children got on her nerves sometimes, so 
that she would give the wor'd to run away 
from them for a while, and that she’d 
rather stay at home of a Sunday morning 
and read a novel than to listen to the in- 
anities of the Rev. Mr. Fifthly! It’s her 
sex that lays on a woman the handicap of 
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being a hypocrite, and not her natural 
inclination thereto. 

The chief handicap of women, however, 
is the political one that makes half of 
the population subservient te the other 
half simply because of sex. ‘The male 
. half of the world rules the female half 
for no better reason than because it 
wears trousers instead of petticoats. 

Nobody contends that women 
are of less use in the world 
than men are, or that their 
work is of less importance. 
That men and women have 
different functions, and were 
created for different pur- 
poses, does not affect this 
point. No one contends 
nowadays that women, 
who furnish most of 
the high school graduates, 
and whose number almost 
equals those of men in 
college, are not, if taken en 
masse, as intelligent as men. 

Nor does anyone contend 
that women, who fill the churches 
and keep alive the spirit of 
religion; who support the charities 
and are the backbone of every 
philanthropic work, and as school teachers 
are making the citizens of the future, are 
not as noble minded and as virtuous as 
men. Nor does anyone contend that women 
have not an equal stake with men in the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 

A large part of the wealth of the land 
is owned by women, and they are just as 
much affected by taxation as men are. 
There are six million wage-earning women 
in the United States, and they are just as 
much concerned in all legislation affecting 
labor as any working man is. Women 
must bear the burden of predatory trusts, 
and high tariff, and lax child-labor laws. 
They are blessed or cursed, just as men are, 
by the government under which they live, 
amenable to its every law, yet aliens in their 
own country, having no voice in making 
the statutes they must obey. And all for 
no reason on earth save that they are women! 

For to be a woman is a crime that dis- 
franchises of itself. It puts a woman in the 
category with the lowest of humanity, the 
idiot, the insane, and the criminal male. 
The most ignorant and illiterate foreigner 
enjoys political privileges that are denied 
the female saint and savant. 

















It took the 

suffrage cause over fifty 

years to live down poor old Amelia Bloom- 
ers pantalettes, and even today most people 
have the superstition that politics will dis- 
tract women's attention from the curling-iron 


Of course the handicap of sex is being 
gradually lightened. Every year sees a 
few ounces taken off of woman’s patient 
back, and doubtless the time will come, 
along about our great-great-great-grand- 
daughters’ day, when the last of the weight 
she has carried so gallantly will be removed, 
and woman will find it neither a disgrace 
nor a disadvantage to be born a woman, 
and when she can rejoice in her woman- 
hood as God intended she should. 

But that glad day is still in the future. 
At the present moment so great are the 
handicaps of sex to a woman that no 
mother can look in the face of her girl baby 
without feeling like tendering profuse apol- 
ogies to the unfortunate infant. 
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The Kingdom 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


The vacation season is abroad in the land. Up and down the length of it, city 
people are renewing acquaintances with country cousins or fishing for invitations 
to spend weeks or week-ends with fortunate owners of woodland bungalows or sea- 
side cottages. Some people go to the country forrest, and are thoughtful; others go 
merely because everybody else seems to be going. These are careless of the rights of 
others. May their tribe be suppressed. See if you can find yourself in this story 


7 HAT shall we call the place?” 

W That was the question asked by 

some member of the Dale family 

on an average of once a day for many weeks. 

For their new summer home had as yet no 
name. 

Their dream had come true, and they had 
bought a country cottage. Remodeled to 
suit their taste and income, it stood on the 
slope of a hill only an hour’s distance 
from the city in which was their winter 
home. Two sons and a daughter made 
boarding in summer hotels an expense that 
brought much discomfort with it. For 
years they had said that they must have 
their own suburban home. At last a friend 
had called their attention to the abandoned 
cottage, surrounded by four acres of rolling 
land. The owner had moved to the West 
and wanted to sell his property, and the 
Dales bought it. 

There is no need to describe the improve- 
ments they put into the astonished dwelling. 
Suffice it to say that there were running 
water and a bath-room, hardwood floors 
and open fireplaces, and a wide veranda 
that commanded a view of hills and mead- 
ow. Kerosene lamps and candles lighted 
the house, for gas and electricity were too 
costly to be considered until, by dint of 
economy, the new owners of the place could 
recover from the financial strain of the pur- 
chase and the attendant repairs. 

But they were thoroughly happy. All 
the bills for the home and the improvements 
on it were paid. George Dale’s commuta- 
tion ticket had been one of the expenses that 
had been taken into consideration when he 
and Emily, his wife, had talked over the 
country-house plan: 

“When you appreciate,” said Emily to 
her cousin Martha, who chanced to be call- 


’ 


ing the day before the Dales took their sum- 
mer flight, “that in the city each time one 
goes downtown and back, it costs ten cents, 
you will see that, in the course of a month, 
we shall save on carfare almost the amount 
of George’s commutation.” 

“Yes, indeed,’ assented the cousin. 
“And then think of the peace, the quiet of 
the country! Why, Emily, I consider you 
the most fortunate woman I know. I can’t 
leave town, for Frank is a fixture here except 
when he has his fortnight’s vacation, so I 
seldom get away. Of course when his va- 
cation comes we can go off somewhere, but 
I do hate summer hotels. If J only had a 
sweet little place in the country!”’ 

Emily felt guilty of selfishness as she 
heard her relative’s distressed tones. 

“Why don’t you and Cousin Frank spend 
his vacation with us?”’ she suggested im- 
pulsively. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cousin Martha rap- 
turously, ‘“‘ how perfectly lovely. that will be! 
It is just like you, Emily, to think of your 
friends as soon as good luck comes your way. 
But dear, you deserve all that you are get- 
ting in your country home, and it is nice 
to know that you will have three months of 
rest and peace. By the way, what shall 
you call the new place?” 

“We haven’t decided,’ said Emily. 
“‘George suggests that we wait until we have 
lived there for a while and see then what 
name suits it.” 

“T suppose that, as it is not a new house, 
there are vines and flowers there already?” 

“Oh, yes!” Emily exclaimed. ‘“ Indeed 
there are! The small side-porch is a per- 
fect bower of honeysuckle. And _ there are 
big rose-bushes in the little garden.” 

“Lovely!” murmured the cousin. “And 
Norah goes out with you?” 
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“Ves,” was the glad answer. “She says 
she doesn’t care for the country, but_she’s 
going to try it. We can’t afford two maids 
so she will have to do the washing and iron- 
ing there as she does here.”’ 

“Oh well, washing in the country is sim- 
ple, with the beautiful green grass to dry 
things on. Shall you raise your own 
vegetables?”’ 

“No,” responded Emily. ‘We're going 
to be in the country only three months, and 
can’t bother with a vegetable garden.” 

It was a lovely June day when Emily Dale, 
her two lads, aged thirteen and fifteen years, 
respectively, her eight-year-old daughter 
and her one maid were set down by the stage- 
driver at the door of their summer home. 
George was to follow in the late afternoon. 
Even the unenthusiastic domestic exclaimed 
with delight at the view stretched out be- 
fore her. The trees at the side of the cot- 
tage were musical with birds’ notes; white 
clouds floated idly across the deep blue 
sky. Remembering the glare, the dust, the 
noise of the city, the hucksters screaming 
“strawberrees’’ through the streets, and 
the roar of the elevated trains, Emily sighed 
in an ecstasy of joy. Norah’s voice broke 
in upon the new owner’s musings: 

“Please, ma’am, will ye show me how to 
light a fire in this ’ere range? I ain’t used 
to cookin’, except ona gas-stove. An’ it won’t 
beso lonesome when we git a cup o’ tea.” 

Thus the Dales’ country-life began. 

By the time the family had been installed 
for a week in their new abode, they felt 
pretty nearly settled. The house had been 
cleaned beforehand, under Emily’s super- 
vision, by Mrs. Tate, a worthy woman from 
the village, who took five days to do two 
days’ work, but was honest. A steady old 
horse had been hired for the summer, and 
was comfortably stabled in the small barn 
that had been reroofed at the time that the 
house had been remodeled. A second-hand 
carriage had been bought at city prices, a 
neighboring farmer sold milk on condition 
that the purchaser would send for iteach 
morning. Another brought ice to the door 
three times each week; a butcher and a 
huckster came on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays with meat and vegetables. 

The one horse-of-all-work was kept busy, 
for he had to take George to and from the 
station, one-and-a-half miles distant; go 
over to the village in the middle of the 
morning for the mail, and meet any trains 
on which guests were expected. 


And guests were expected often. When 
Emily talked the matter over with her hus- 
band she was surprised to discover how 
many friends would probably visit them. 

“You see,’ she said, “there are your 
mother and mine, and Aunt Emily, from 
Boston, and of course I promised Cousin 
Martha that she and Cousin Frank should 
come to us for his vacation.” 

“Yes,” assented George, ‘and, by the 
way, I forgot to tell you that Sister Ruth 
wrote me last week and asked me if Robert 
might come up here for a little while. She 
is worn out and wants to get away from 
Washington, and can’t leave the kiddie with 
only the servant at home. Besides that, 
she wants to give the maid a vacation, too. 
Everybody needs one once in a while—es- 
pecially if she happens to live in a hot city.” 

“T knowit,” agreed tender-hearted Emily. 
“T will write her to send Rob along when 
she is ready to go away. He’s only ten 
years old, but he won’t be much responsibil- 
ity, for our boys will keep an eye on him.” 

George Dale’s sister was most grateful 
for the kind invitation: 

“Tt must be a perfect delight to you,” she 
wrote Emily, “to have a quiet, restful 
summer home to which you can ask tired 
people. But you deserve it all, you dear 
child!” 

The first. guest on the summer-list was 
Emily’s mother, and, by an odd coincidence, 
George’s mother had asked to be allowed’ to 
come at the same time. She did not know 
that her daughter-in-law’s mother was to 
be a guest.on this particular date; but she 
was not feeling well, she said, and really 
needed a change of air. So, unless she heard 
to the contrary, she would reach Hilltown 
early on Saturday afternoon. And she 
named the train on which she expected to 
arrive. 

It happened to be the same train on which 
Emily’s mother was coming, so sending to 
the station was simplified. The cottage 
had only one guest-room, but Hattie, the 
only little girl, said she would not mind 
giving up her room and sleeping on a couch 
in her mother’s chamber during the visit of 
the two grandmothers. She, as well as the 
rest of the family, was eagerly waiting to 
see the elderly relatives’ admiration of the 
new home. 

They were not disappointed in their expec- 
tations, for, as soon as the two dear women 
alighted from the carriage which the eldest 
boy, Jack, had driven to the station for 








Their dream had come true, for they had bought a country cottage. It was going to be a perfect summer. Left to 
themselves in the peaceful quiet of the open, so unlike the city, how they'd rest ! 
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them, they exclaimed with delight. Mother 
Dale declared that it made one feel better 
just to look at the beautiful trees surround- 
ing the cottage, while Mother Arnold smil- 
ingly insisted that her daughter had not 
told her half of the beauties of the place. 

“But you look rather tired; dear,” she 
said to Emily. *“You’ve found getting 
settled is trying work, even here.” 

“A little,”’’said Emily. “But I love the 
home so much that I don’t mind.” 

“And the country-air will set her right 
up in a few days,” declared George’s mother. 
“And now let’s see the inside of the cot- 
tage.” As they went on their tour of in- 
spection, Emily wished that Norah’s man- 
ner, when thé guests peeped into the 
kitchen, had been a little.more cheerful. 
‘The remembrance of it worried the mistress, 
and, after the new arrivals had washed off 
the dust of travel and seated themselves on 
the veranda with their knitting, she slipped 
out into the kitchen to ascertain from which 
quarter the domestic wind blew. 

“Well, how are you getting along, 
Norah?” she asked kindly. 

“Oh, all right, I guess,’’ was the somber 
reply. ‘But this kitchen is hotter than the 
one in town, and of course, when there’s 
company, there’s an awful lot of extra 
work.” 

“T know,” agreed Emily, “and I will do 
my best to make it easier for you. Miss 
Hattie and I shall make the beds while we 
have guests, and I'll run out occasionally 
and help with the cooking. For, you see, 
Norah, now that we have a country home, 
our friends want to come to see it, and we 
can’t refuse them.” 

“No, ma’am, I know it. And I'll do the 
best I can,” said the girl, mollified by the 
mistress’s gentle voice and manner. 

“Well,” went on Emily, “don’t you 
bother about the tea-tray at five o’clock, for 
I'l arrange it and make the tea and butter 
the bread myself.”’ 

Norah looked a little critical. ‘‘ Most 
people,” she said, “don’t have afternoon 
tea and such like when they’re in the coun- 
try. They live real simple.” 

“Perhaps they do,” said Emily, firmly, 
“but, when I have guests, I must give them 
what they are used to.”’ 

Thus it came about that, little by little, 
Emily supplemented her maid when guests 
were on hand. It was only fair that she 
should do so, she told herself, for Norah had 
to do the family washing and ironing, and 


the facilities were not what they=were in 
town. The water was not abundant, and 
was, moreover, hard. 

Emily’s mother had expected“t6 ‘remain 
only three days and she went home on 
Monday afternoon, kissing her daughter 
tenderly as she bade her good-bye. 

“Dear child,” she pleaded in a low voice, 
“do get some rest, instead of filling your 
house with company.” 

“T am not filling it,” Emily laughed. 
“Tt’s just being filled. And I’m glad, 
mother dear, to have this sweet little home 
in which to receive my tired friends. I am 
sure that Mother Dale looks better al- 
ready.” 

The last sentence was spoken as Mrs. 
Dale, Senior, came out on the veranda. 

“And I feel better,” affirmed the object 
of this remark, “so much better, in fact, 
that I’m going to ask you to let me stay 
through this week,—perhaps over next 
Sunday. May I?” 

Emily controlled the expression of con- 
sternation that she felt stealing over her 
features. 

“Certainly!” she said cordially. “Stay 
as long as youcan. Who hasa better right 
in George’s house or is more welcome than 
his own dear mother? I wish,” she added, 
lightly, as they waited for the boys to bring 
the carriage from the stable to take their 
maternal grandmother to the train, ‘I wish 
that we could think of a good name for the 
place.” 

“Why not call it Oak Hill?” suggested 
her mother. “That’s pretty.” 

“But there’s only one oak on the place,” 
Emily protested. At which her mother-in- 
law observed that “Hillside was a nice 
name.” 

“But there are so many ‘Hillsides,’ ” 
demurred Emily. “Ihave promised George 
to let him name the place. He says that 
no one should name a home until he has 
lived there long enough to learn just what 
it is like, so that the title will really suit it.” 

After her mother’s departure, Emily, like 
the war-going king mentioned in the Bible, 
set herself down to consult with herself as 
to whether she was able, with her present 
accommodations, to entertain the guests 
that were coming for the next week-end. 
For, as the weather had grown very warm, 
many persons were leaving town. Those 
who had asked to be allowed to make their 
visit at this time were Emily’s Cousin 
Martha and her husband and a bachelor 
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3 Emily had been told that in the country people lived “real simple” and didn’t have afternoon refreshments, 
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friend of George’s; moreover George’s sis- 
ter had written to her brother, the day be- 
fore, that she would like to get small Robert 
away, and would send him on next Friday. 
She would like George to meet him at the 
train. Where was Emily to put them all, 
now that her mother-in-law was to remain 
over another Sunday? 

But a country home is _ proverbially 
elastic, and Emily was a good manager. Of 
course Mother Dale must keep the guest- 
chamber, but said she would be glad to have 
her little grandson, Robert, sleep in there 
on the sofa while other guests were in the 
house. She did not add to her daughter- 
in-law’s discomfort by expressing any fear 
that she, herself, was in the way, and for 
this Emily was grateful. When George 
came home, Emily suggested that he take 
Dick Carson, his bachelor-friend, into his 
room, to which he agreed readily. 

“Anything to make it easier for you, 
dear,” he said. ‘But how can you squeeze 
all those people into this house?”’ 

Emily laughed. ‘“That’s what I’ve been 
wondering myself,” she said. ‘We'll ar- 
range somehow.” 

The outcome was that Cousin Martha 
and her husband had Emily’s own room 
during their visit. The Dale boys had a 
large room (which ran across the entire end 
of the house and had windows on each side) 
finished off in the attic. Their beds were 
on one side of this chamber, and their mother 
moved two cots,—one for Hattie, and the 
other for herself,—into the other side of the 
room, and hung a huge unbleached muslin 
sheet from a clothesline stretched across the 
middle of the apartment, thus separating 
the boys’ sleeping-quarters from those des- 


’ tined for herself and her little daughter. 


She decided to leave the two cots here even 
after the expected guests had departed. 
They might be needed often during the sum- 
mer. 

I think I am safe in asserting that in 
most homes the first emotion that comes to 
the housekeeper, when company is proposed, 
is wonder as to how the servants will “take 
it”. Emily, with her one maid, was no ex- 
ception to her sisters in this respect. But 
she tactfully chose her time for breaking 
the news of the expected arrivals to Norah. 
She told her, as if it were a joke on the do- 
mestic and herself, how all these people had 
decided to come on the same date, adding 
hurriedly that she intended to hire Mrs. 
Tate from the village to come up each day 


that her guests were in the house and lend 
a hand at making the beds, washing dishes, 
etc. 

“And I will send out all the table linen to 
be washed next week,” she added. 

“All right, ma’am,” agreed Norah. “It 
would be best to do that, for, if this kind o’ 
thing keeps up, I’ll not be able to stay with- 
out you do get me some extra help.” 

“Of course not,” assented Emily hastily. 
“And, by the way, Norah, I’ll make the 
cake for you on Saturday, and I’ll make the 
salad for Sunday night’s supper, too.” 

In her own room, she took out paper and 
pencil and jotted down what the extra work 
and provisions were going to mean in the 
way of unexpected expense. 

“And I hoped we could economize out 
here this summer!” she mourned, almost 
resentfully. 

In spite of the fact that it rained on Sat- 
urday and was oppressively hot on Sunday, 
the week-end was pronounced by all to be 
a decided success. Mrs. Dale, Senior, with 
Dick Carson, leaving on Monday morning, 
looked keenly at her daughter-in-law, as 
Emily’s own mother had done on taking 
her departure a few days ago. 

“T hope all these people haven’t tired you 
out, Emily,” she said solicitously. “Would 
you like me to stay and help you get to 
rights?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” said Emily, adding with 
sincerity, ‘‘it is a joy to see my friends so 
happy here.” ; 

She did not think it worth while to add 
that she had slept little on the ngne-too- 
comfortable cot-bed, on Saturday night, 
that she had arisen early, on Sunday morn- 
ing, to help Norah with the breakfast, and 
that, last night, she had been kept awake 
by poor Norah herself, who had been so 
ill with a bilious attack, that, as soon as 
breakfast was over the mistress had sent her 
up to her room to lie down, while she, as- 
sisted by the woman from the village—if 
she came—would do the work. 

But Norah’s illness was not of long dura- 
tion, and in a day or two she was her good- 
natured self again. Emily’s Cousin Martha 
and her husband were pleasant guests, as 
they amused themselves and demanded 
little entertaining, saying that each day they 
spent in the lovely country spot added to 
their health and strength. They and the 
boys went off fishing, or walking, or driving 
behind the slow but willing old horse, thus 
leaving their hostess time to help her maid 
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in the housework. Emily had looked over 
her accounts long enough to appreciate that 
she could not afford to have the extra help 
from the village during the entire week, 
and that, therefore, she must put her 
own shoulder to the domestic wheel. On 
Saturdays and Sundays, when her house 
was full, she would engage Mrs. Tate to 
help out; but on other days, she herself 
must do some of the tasks that would have 
devolved upon a second maid, if she had had 
one. She felt a little tired during this hot 
weather, but she did not let herself con- 
sider that. The dear country place was 
worth it all. 

“This spot ought to be called ‘Weary 
Man’s Rest,’”’ announced Cousin Frank 
one evening as the family sat on the ver- 
anda. “I never saw sucha restful, peace- 
ful place in my life.” 

“Nor I,” agreed his wife. ‘George, 
haven’t you decided on a name for it yet?” 

“No,” replied the host. “I have thought 
of dozens, but none of them fills the bill.” 

“Do you love it as much as you thought 
you would, Emily?” asked Cousin Martha. 

‘Just as much,” declared Emily loyally. 

“Well,” said Martha, “I thought you 
did, for I have never seen you so much in- 
terested in another place.” 

“T’msure I would adoreit ifit were mine!” 
sighed Cousin Martha. “To think of really 
owning such a sweet, peaceful place is like 
having a little bit of heaven all to one’s self.” 

“You might name it ‘Heaven’ if it were 
yours, eh?” laughed her husband. 

“Well, I might do even that!” she re- 
joined merrily. 

On the day that the fortnight’s visit 
from the cousins was completed, Aunt 
Emily arrived from Boston. She brought 
with her her parrot from which she never 
liked to be separated. The bird had a 
way of screaming early in the morning, 
startling the sleeping housekeeper at the 
first ray of dawn. She was glad that George 
was such a sound sleeper that he did not hear 
it, while Aunt Emily, herself, was decidedly 
deaf and was, moreover, accustomed to the 
vagaries of her pet. The children, of course, 
did not mind the noise, in fact, slept until 
their mother called them to get up and dress. 
So why, Emily asked herself, should she 
complain or make her elderly relative un- 
comfortable? 

It was during the second week of Aunt 
Emily’s stay that small Robert, George’s sis- 
ter Ruth’s boy, climbed to the roof of the 





stable, in spite of his uncle’s having for- 
bidden him to do so, slipped, fell, and 
broke his arm. And on the same day, a 
letter came from Robert’s mother saying 
that her husband was ill with malarial fever 
and asking, as a great favor, that her little 
son be allowed to stay in the country with 
his kind uncle and aunt for a month. longer. 

“T am dreadfully anxious about Ned,” 
she wrote, “although the doctor assures me 
that his illness is not typhoid. But it will 
be some days after the fever breaks before 
he can be moved. Then he must go to the 
country. I wonder if you could find a quiet 
and inexpensive boarding-place somewhere 
near you where we could stay for two or 
three weeks?” 

Emily suppressed a cynical smile as she 
read the letter to her husband, but George 
laughed aloud. 

“Ruth was always good at hinting,” he 
said. “Of course that means that they 
want to come here. Meanwhile the kid is 
on your hands, laid up with a broken arm.” 

Emily’s face softened. “Yes, the poor 
little chap!” she said. “I am glad his 
mother knows nothing of it, and that he is 
here instead of in the hot city. The doctor 
has put the arm up in plaster and says that 
the pain will soon get less. I will write 
Ruth that he’s welcome to stay here, and 
that she’s as welcome to come as soon as 
her husband is well enough to travel. As 
it’s Rob’s left arm that is broken, he can 
soon scribble a note to his mother with his 
well hand.” 

She said nothing, afterward, of the wake- 
ful hours of those first nights when the 
fractured bone was knitting, when the small 
invalid would sob with pain, and could be 
soothed only by the stories she told and 
the songs she sang to him. 

The summer slipped away, and guests 
came and went. All found the hostess 
bright and hospitable, and all expressed 
their joy that she should have such a sweet 
and lovely summer retreat. As soon as 
small Robert’s father was strong enough to 
be moved, he and his wife came to the still 
un-named cottage—one thin and pale from 
illness, the other nervous and worn from 
nursing and anxiety. Emily and- George 
met them on the arrival of the train, that 
they might break gently to the mother the 
news of her boy’s accident and couple it 
with the assurance that he was now almost 
entirely well. Ruth burst into tears, when 
she learned of Robert’s mishap. 
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The guests came and went. All found the hestess bright and enthusiastic, eager to rest and 
divert them, and none of them realized that their holiday was costing Emily hers 
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“Oh, ” she said, “forgive me for being so 
silly, but I am so tired out! You, dear 
Emily, who have had a restful, carefree 
summer, have no idea how worn out I am!” 

“Of course you are, dear,” said Emily 
soothingly. 

On Labor Day, the house was once more 
full of guests; but, on the Tuesday morning 
after the first Monday in September, the 
carriage bore the last visitor to the station, 
and, for the first time since they had come 
into their new home, the Dales were alone. 
Norah and her mistress set the house to 
rights, dusted and darkened the rooms, 
and, this done, looked at each other for a 
long moment. Then Norah spoke: 

“Please, ma’am, will you think me sassy 
if I say a word from me heart?” 

“No, Norah,” replied Emily faintly. 

“Well, then, ma’am, to tell you God’s 
truth, you look dead beat. It’s time you 
had a bit of a rest. You came out here for 
change, and sure you’ve had it; you came 
out here for rest, but it was for rest for 
your friends, and not for yourself. ‘Such a 
sweet, restful place!’ I’ve heard them say 
many’s the time, an’ sure to them it has been!” 

“Norah!” protested the mistress weakly, 
while burning tears rose to her eyes, but did 
not fall. “You know the place has done 
the children good.” 

“Tt has, bless their hearts! But now 
it’s you I want to see good done to. An’ 
will you not go to your rooni and lay down 
for the whole remainder of the day?” 

There was a sense of actual relief to 
Emily in being ordered about and taken 
care of by this kind-hearted, if somewhat 
uncouth, woman, and, for hour after hour 
of the long day, she lay in her cool room, 
with eyes closed, but not asleep, listening to 
the sweet, country sounds, and sighing with 
joy as the breeze wafted to her nostrils 
the fragrance of the sun-warmed honey- 
suckles. She was too tired to want any- 
thing to eat, and lay still until the boys 
went to the train for their father. Then 
she dressed languidly and took possession 
of the hammock on the porch. She told 
her husband, when he came home, that she 
did not want any dinner; but he brought out 


her tray himself and fed ‘her as if she had: 


been a baby. As twilight fell and ‘the 
moon silvered the trees by the cottage, and 
the children, kissing her gently, went off 
quietly to bed, the husband spoke of the 
matter that had been uppermost in his 
mind all day. 
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“Dear,” he said, softly, “you know my 
vacation begins next Saturday?” 

“Yes, George,” was the listless reply. 

“Well,”’ went on the man, “we are going 
to stay out here for two weeks after it 
begins. I’ve decided that it won’t hurt 
the boys to miss the first week or so at 
school.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” sighed Emily. 
so lovely out here!” 

“And I’ve made another decision, too,” 
remarked George more firmly. 

“Yes, dear?” asked the wife. 

“It’s this,” declared George Dale, ‘‘ we’re 
not going to have any company—not one 
visitor in all that time! I’ve heard so much 
about this being a restful, quiet place, and 
making people over again, that I’d like to 
see it tried on my own wife!” 

Emily smiled wanly, but said nothing. 

After a few moments’ silence, George 
spoke again: 

“Emily, I’ve decided on a name for this 
little place of ours.” 

The wife started with delight. 

“Oh, George, what is it?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Tt is to be called ‘The Kingdom,’ ” he 
said gravely. 

“The Kingdom?” 

““Yes,” he declared,“ for it has fulfilled the 
prophecy found in the Scriptures, ‘They 
shall come from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, and 
shall sit down in The Kingdom.’ They 
surely have come, and they surely have sat 
down!” 

Of course it was very weak and foolish of 
Emily to laugh so hard that she cried, and 
to cry longer than she laughed. But, as she 
confessed, she was ‘“‘a little tired, in spite 
of having lived in such a quiet, restful place, 
away from the noisy city all summer.” 

“For that’s what everybody has reminded 
me I’ve been doing,” she said when she was 
once more calm. 

“Well,” said George, “we’re going to 
have The Kingdom to ourselves for a while 
now! And I tell you that name means a 
whole lot when you come to think of it.” 

“Yes, dear,” assented Emily gently, “and 
it means even more to us both than you 
have said.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

' “Because,” she said softly, “it means 

the Kingdom of Home, and that is about 
as near as we ever come to the Kingdom 
of Heaven in this world.” 
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By Helen Thoburn 


This ‘‘What Girls Can Do for Girls” 
department is conducted under the edi- 
torial direction of a daughter of the 
White House, Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson 


with a pageant, you can 
never again so much as 
walk down the streets with- 
out seeing life in terms of 
pageantry! So say the 
builders of this new-old 
form of art. The tender 
growing things in the 
florist’s window are green- 
clad couriers of the spirit 
of spring—no longer hot- 
house plants at “‘seventy- 
five cents today, special.”” The babies play- 
ing, literally in the gutter, are a wistful little 
“children’s episode;” the young folks 
pouring through the city streets after shop- 
closing hours are no longer mere jostling 
crowds—but a pilgrimage of youth, escap- 
ing from the prisons of industry! 
All over the land a pageant of girlhood 
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Cleveland girls as water-nymphs in “ The Minister- 

ing of the Gift." The Y. W. C. A. girls based 

their pageant at Richmond on the command, “ As 

every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another ™ 


is forming before our very eyes. Of late 
it has been our interest to study the Amer- 
ican girl; we have made her into the “ prob- 
lem” of the day. Experts of all kinds have 
“researched,” investigated, reported, or- 
ganized for the sake of making her life a 
more livable and joyful thing. This is 
highly necessary, but many good people 
will never read reports of organizations. So 
we are learning a more wonderful way. 
We have thought to turn problems into 
pageants, and look at Americar. girlhood not 
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only as an economic factor, but ‘as a pro- 
cessional from childhood unto young wom- 
anhood, broken into by all the episodes of 
joy and pain that come to the average young 
life. Perhaps this will make us see this 
“problem” in a new and more hopeful light. 

The woods have been full of pageants all 
summer! A year or.so ago people scarce 
knew the pronunciation of the word; to- 
day it has even been necessary to organize 
an America Pageant Association, as a clear- 
ing-house for all the requests for help from 
communities wishing to perpetuate their 
own historic achievements. America has 
invented a type of pageantry all its own, 
and that is the form . which presents 
not so much his- " toric facts, as 
the scope, » content 


and pos- & sibilities 
of an A J 








Nn 


organiza- 
tion! 

For example— 
years ago, 
before the 
word pag- 
eant had « 
reappeared > 
in our vo- tip 
cabulary, the on 
imaginative leader of a Young 
Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion substituted for the print- 
ing of a dry-as-dust annual 
report, a semi-dramatic rep- 
resentation of all the Asso- 
ciation’s activities, to which 
the usual recipients of the 
report were invited. It was 
more than a play: it was an 
accounting to friends and 
contributors, a visualization 
of what the association has 
done and can, with wider 
opportunities, do for the girls 
of a community. 

The idea grew. It is easy 
for almost any good idea to 
grow in this organization. If 
someone in Maine or Cali- 
fornia thinks of an original 
way of doing a part of her 
association work, it is at 
once recorded and made 
available in all other parts of 









Miss Winifred Lawrence as 
The Spirit of Play in “ The 
Ministering of the Gift ~ 
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the country, by the central offices of the 
National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations at its headquarters in 
New York. Other city Associations began 
to present their annual reports, dramatic- 
ally. Finally, last November, they per- 
petrated a most interesting piece of pageant 
team-work. Every Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of considerable size is in- 
terested in the support of association 
secretaries in one or the other of the foreign 
countries to which the National Board ex- 
tends its scope—India, South America, 
China and Japan. A Foreign Association 
Pageant, portraying the work in these four 
countries, was written by the students at 
the National Training School 
for Secretaries yf of the Young 











Women’s Christian 
4 Associa- 
= , tions in 


New 


York. For 
‘Sone week 
in every 
November, 
nation- 
wide em- 
phasis is 
always 
laid on the foreign work, 
and during this special week 
in 1912, associations of all 
types gave the foreign 
pageant. 

This simultaneous im- 
pact upon so many 
communities did 
much to quicken 
general interest in 

the great piece of inter- 
denominational work that 
the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association is doing for 
the women of these foreign 
lands. 

Meanwhile, side by side 
with these local forms of 
pageantry, a quite different 
form has been growing up. 
One of the happiest of the 
ten days at any one of these 
conferences is “College Day”’ 
or “Association Day.” This 
outdoor affair generally means 


a il 
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a series of detached episodes, directed by 
a mistress of ceremonies, with perhaps a 
grand processional at the end. A college 
conference may be planned after conference 
has begun, as college girls can “involve” 
stunts out of a scrap of cheesecloth and a 
liberty cake. 

Last summer the oak-clad foothills of 
San Francisco Bay, on a certain College Day 
of this sort blossomed into legitimate pag- 
eantry. It was at the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. Its own most beautiful conference 
grounds on the seventeen-mile drive back 
of Monterey had not yet been built, and 
the conference as a whole was the guest of 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, in a tent city on the 
grounds of Hacienda, her foothill estate. 
It was all like a fairy-tale anyway, so the 
girls from the University of California and 
Stanford put their imaginations and wits 
together, and built and acted a fairy-tale on 
the spot, an outdoor pageant or masque 
called the Hill of Contemplation, which in 
symbolism and poetry not only interpreted 
the undercurrent of the conference—the 
following of “sweet Service,” but was a 
gracious tribute to their hostess as well. 

So it grew—this pageant idea that adapted 
itself so easily to changeable association life. 
But one field remained for it toenter. Away 
back in 1911, to be sure, one hundred and 
seventy-five girls had come together from 
many quarters for a spectacular exhibition 
of gymnasium work before the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States assembled in National con- 
vention in Indianapolis. As lineal descend- 
ant of this and of the Foreign Pageant, 
however, a pageant in the truest sense of 
the word was given by six hundred girls, 








Pageants of Girlhood 





before as many thousand people, on the 
occasion of the Fourth Biennial Convention 
of the entire Association in © Richmond, 
Virginia, in April, 1913. The fact that these 
girls came from fourteen different commu- 
nities, some as far from Richmond as Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, and that it was ad- 


ministered from the National Board’s 
headquarters in New York, stamped it as 
the first national pageant of any kind ever 
given. It was this unique character that 
challenged the interest of Miss Lotta Clark, 
secretary of the American Pageant Asso- 
ciation, and director of many successful 
pageants in New England, so that she was 
willing to take its directorship. And it was 
this expert captaincy that made it possible 
for the pageant to be given indoors in a 
great arena, when sudden rain forbade its 
taking place in the beautiful wooded ravine 
for which it was planned. 

Three sayings had this pageant as spon- 
sors: ‘Even as ye have received the gift 
so shall ye minister the same one to an- 
other;” “‘A pageant is a festival of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the benefits 
of the past, the opportunities of the present 
and the hopes of the future;” and “A 
pageant is not primarily a show; it is the 
continuing life of a community.” 

The first gave the title, “The Ministering 
of the Gift,” and the motif, emphasis upon 
association membership, whereby each mem- 
ber should, having received of ‘‘the more 
abundant life,’’ minister it to someone else. 
The second interpreted the nature of the 
performance to the audience, many of 


Y. W. C. A. girls have a message. At the Fourth 


representation of the Sargent frieze of the prophets, 





whom had not the faintest idea of the 
meaning of the word. The third proph- 
esied what has since been proved—the 
continuing, transforming hold on the life of 
each person who takes part in a pageant of 
this sort. 

The opening processional alone, wherein 
the Association Spirit led in stately march 
girls representing most of the nine hundred 
Associations affiliated with the National 
Board—the college girls in cap and gown, 
with ribbon insignia which gave vivid color- 
ing to their ranks, the city girls in shaded 
scarfs over white, the country girls in green 
capes, and the little foreigners in native 
dress, not only thrilled the great audience 
with the suggested sweep of this work for 
girlhood everywhere, but put the double 
spell of pageantry and Association loyalty 
upon every girl who marched, making her 
a part of that living processional for all 
time. Episode after episode showed by 
symbolic interpretation the Association at 
work, at play, at service. There was a 
picture of a college conference; a country 
festival and May: pole dance; a group of 
industrial girls refusing to mingle, but 
brought together by little Italian Pippa, 
who “passed”? with her message that ‘“‘all 
service ranks the same with God.” There 
was a glorious, colorful water-dance, led 
by the Spirit of Play. 


“Leading girlhood thro’ all the land’s 
length 

From glory to glory, thro’ strength to 
strength.” 


Biennial Convention in April, 1913, they gave a living 
to interpret, in part, the Association's Bible study 
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There were household art girls singing over 
their work; the children of the sweatshops 
led out from “the crowded ways of life’’ 
by woodland fairies; a living representation 
of the Sargent frieze of the prophets, to 
interpret in part the Bible study of the 
Association; the commissioning of the 
“seventy” to go forth unto all nations— 
these led in turn up to the final charge given 
by the association spirit. “And now— 
seeing ye have this ministry, be ye knit 
together in love, so that we—having gifts 
differing according to the grace that is given 
to us, may yet be all one in Christ Jesus.” 

And truly they were all one—audience, 
pageanters and all, for everyone in the 
great building rose to join in the final hymn 
of the lights, through which the blue-clad 
association spirit, holding high her torch, 
led the brilliant, close-ranked groups in 
solemn recessional. No one who came 
away with that song ringing in her heart 
was ever to forget the uplifting power and 
unity of those moments, or was ever to 
forget that she was part of a world-wide 
association for the happiness and help of 
girlhood. 

“The Ministering of the Gift” has helped, 
too, to make the continuing life of communi- 
ties elsewhere, for several local associations 
have repeated it, as was the hope of those 
who prepared it for the convention. Pag- 
eantry has come to stay, in this one or- 
ganization, at least. For it is one of the 
heralds of a new national willingness to be 
lifted above materialism, statistics, effi- 
ciency—as ends in themselves; and bravely 
and righteously to follow, for the sake of 
enriching human life, the light that never 
was on sea or land. 

































ress and the rights of the common 

people get a jolt of a serious char- 
acter. This was the case.when the Supreme 
Court ruled that the prohibition of fraud by 
the Food and Drugs Act referred only to the 
composition of the article and not to the 
false and misleading statements respecting 
their virtues or properties. This unhappy 
decision throws wide open the gate to all 
manner of debauchery and deception, es- 
pecially in the case of the so-called patent 
nostrums. Milk, sugar, and powdered 
oyster-shells, under this decision, may be 


leering the cause of prog- 
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What a Nation Eats 


is more important than what it wears, or rides around in, or the 
houses in which it lives. Pure food is an essential to sound bodies, 
sane minds, and the nourishing of hope and aspiration. Give a 
nation, or an individual, pure food and plenty of it, and both will 
“come up smiling.”” Dr. Wiley, formerly Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, believes in wholesome food, first, last, and all the time, 
and also that there is plenty of it if only manufacturers can be kept 
from using adulterants and consumers be trained to look for and 
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Do You Want Bleached 
Flour? 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


refuse them. He be- 
lieved that the pure 
food law should ap- 
ply to meats; the 
government now 
sustains him. Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING gives 
_ him its pages to strike, 


month after month, the 
blows that he thinks are most 
needed. So vital a work has 
never before been undertaken by 
any magazine. It is bearing fruit. 
It is easier to buy good goods now than 
ever before. Unfortunately, however, 
many people prefer looks to wholesomeness, 
and so the task is one of education as well as 
prevention. 
Dr. Wiley is in charge of the laboratories which 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING maintains in Washington for 


the purpose of testing foods and drugs. Questions 

on foods, sanitation, and’ health will be an- 

swered by him. Address with stamp: 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 

1120 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


advertised as certain cures for tuberculosis 
and cancer. Congress made an attempt to 
correct this evil, as I pointed out in the 
November number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING; 
but in the hands of the enemies of the pure 
food bill the Sherley amendment took a 
form that adds unknown difficulties, making 
it necessary to prove fraudulent intent. 
The committees of Congress refused to 
adopt a form of amendment which would 
have put an end to the intolerable abuses 
of the patent-medicine sharks. 

Now comes the federal Court of Appeals 
of the St. Louis district and reverses the 
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findings of the district court and jury, pre- 
sided over by Judge Smith McPherson, 
which two years ago declared the bleaching 
of flour unlawful. As is often the case, the 
reversal is based on a mere technicality—an 
alleged error in the court ruling—and the 
case has been remanded for a new trial. 
The readers of Goop HousEKEEPING should 
know a few more facts in connection with 
this case. 


Flour Bleached with Poisons 


For years attempts have been made to 
induce the housekeeper to value flour by 
the whiteness of the bread it would make. 
While one set of adulterators was trying to 
make butter more yellow, another was en- 
deavoring to make flour more white. It 
was not a question of nutritive properties 
in either case; it was simply a practice of 
deception in the one case by painting and in 
the other by bleaching. There are several 
ways of bleaching flour; namely, with chlo- 
rin, by the fumes arising from the decompo- 
sition of nitric acid (aqua fortis), and by the 
production of oxids of nitrogen by electri- 
fying the air. In all cases the active prin- 
ciples are violent poisons, and are so ac- 
knowledged by all experts. The only de- 
fense made by the protagonists of the proc- 
ess was that these violent poisons were 
used in very moderate quantities. There 
was no dispute as to the fact. The whole 
case, therefore, turned on the point whether 
such bleached flour contained an added 
poisonous substance or one deleterious to 
health, and whether the use of it allowed 
the treated article to be sold for an increased 
price to the prejudice of the consumer. 

As is usually the case the testimony of 
the experts was contradictory. Eminent 
professors in colleges and universities lent 
the influence of their names and the pres- 
tige of the institutions they represent to 
the attempt to poison and defraud the Amer- 
ican people. It is the old story of the 
glamour of the fee obscuring the vision of 
service. How long are the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land going to tolerate such 
efforts to defend the mercenary against the 
right and thus bring shame and disgrace 
on the cause of higher education? 

After the evidence was heard and the 
jury charged, a verdict for the government 
was brought in and an appeal was immedi- 
ately taken to the higher court. One strik- 
ing point in this famous trial is that it was 


not brought and- financed by the millers, 
many of whom were glad to stop the execra- 
ble practice, but by the:-company controll- 
ing the manufacture of the bleaching ma- 
chinery! The staff of life of the American 
people was debased and its price to the 
consumer increased for the benefit of a 
monopoly! 

Briefly the bleaching process is applied 
as follows: 

After the flour is ground it,is passed into 
a compartment where it is brought into 
intimate contact with a current of air which 
is “electrified”’ by having been subjected to 
a series of electrical discharges at high ten- 
sion. The oxygen and nitrogen which ex- 
ist in a free state in the air are thus com- 
bined into a reddish, noxious, and choking 
gas, which with water forms nitrous and 
nitric acids. These gases, in turn, are ab- 
sorbed by the yellow fat particles that give 
to natural flour its beautiful, slightly amber 
tint: The fat particles become pure white 
under this malign influence, and the tint 
of the flour is correspondingly whiter. Of 
course this is not done for fun. The miller, 
by the help of the false desire that has 
been created for a white flour, can sell the 
product of his mill at a higher price. The 
consumer is thus defrauded. The flour is - 
less palatable and less nutritious than it 
was before, and he pays a higher price for 
his bread. The miller and the merchant 
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catch him “comin’ and goin’. 
Don’t Buy Bleached Flour 


What is the duty of the American house- 
keeper? Refuse to buy any flour which has 
been bleached or any bread made there- 
from. Many millers are anxious to give 
you that kind of flour. Help them to do 
so. Reform the public taste in this matter. 
Favor the flour with the amber tint, in order 
to destroy the many attempts which are 
making to chemicalize it. If we admit the 
poisonous acids of nitrogen, we cannot 
keep out alum, arsenic, lead, phosphoric 
acid, and a host of articles which adultera- 
tors will not be slow to use. We will soon 
have bread made of pure starch, chemi- 
calized and adorned to look like and taste 
like the real article. 

If the law fails under the decision of the 
courts you can create a popular sentiment 
which will drive the adulterators out of 
the market. Be comforted by what has 
already been done to benzoate of soda; in 
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spite of the protection given this chemical 
by presidents and cabinet officers and by 
the eminent members of the Remsen Board, 
it has practically been driven from the 
market by an outraged public sentiment. 
- Refuse to buy bleached flour! 


Feeling the Millers’ Pulse 


Feeling confident that many of the millers. 


of the country would gladly provide unadul- 
terated, unbleached flour, an effort was 
made to determine definitely, if possible, their 
attitude on this subject, and to assist the 
housewife by listing those who would 
promise not to bleach flour under any, condi- 
tions. To this end a circular letter was 
sent to 1322 mills, situated in all sections 
of the country, those being selected which 
had a capacity of over 150 barrels of flour 
a day. It goes without saying that the 
millers in the South and Middle West, 
where wheat is yellower, are strongly 
tempted to bleach their product in order to 
compete with the whiter wheats of the 
Northwest and to meet the unreasonable, 
mistaken demand of the consumer for a 
white loaf. Much educational work still 
needs to be done in order that the house- 
wife may co-operate with the honest 
miller and cease to confuse whiteness with 
quality. 

The circular which was sent out, after re- 
viewing the situation, reads as follows: 


I feel that the honest millers of the country will 
not be willing to use a poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance, even if it has not yet been proved that it 
is injurious to health. The common sense of the 
people will teach them that substances which 
are poisonous or deleterious must of necessity be 
injurious to health, even if the proof is not yet 
forthcoming. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING and its readers are intensely 
interested in the purity of the breadstuffs of this 
country. I will, therefore, publish in this maga- 
zine the names of the millers who state that they 
will not bleach nor chemicalize flours in any way. 
The publication of the names of those millers who 
will promise to keep poisonous and delet2rious sub- 
stances out of their products will serve as a guide 
to the housekeepers of the country in the purchase 
of their cereal foods. 


This circular was accompanied with a 
return card for signature reading: 


In reply to your letter of recent date I would 
state that this mill will not bleach or chemicalize 
its flours or other products in any way. This 
declaration covers the following brands put out by 
this company. 





Of the 1322 circulars, all of which 
presumably reached their destination (at 
least they have not been returned), re- 
plies have been received from two hun- 
dred and one millers; of these, four were 
frankly in favor of the bleaching by chemic- 
al process; while fourteen were opposed to 
bleaching, but would not make a promise 
to refrain from doing it if the final decision 
of the courts permitted it. One hundred 
and eighty-three signed the promise not 
to bleach their flour even if the courts 
should uphold its legality. No positive 
opinion can be expressed as to the attitude 
of those who did not reply. In the present 
unsettled condition as to the court’s find- 
ings, and the possibility of unfair condi- 
tions of competition should bleached flour 
be legalized, it would not be at all fair to 
assume that all the millers who refrained 
from answering—about 84 per cent.—are 
actually in favor of the bleaching of flour. 
Many undoubtedly were in the class of 
those who replied as being opposed to the 
practice, but were unwilling under the pres- 
ent conditions to sign the pledge. Typical of 
this class were the famous Minnesota trio, 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and. Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., who disapprove of bleaching, 
and who say that only competition and 
the law will drive them to it. They hope 
that they will not be forced to come to it. 
See how direful an influence is exerted by 
these long drawn out and long delayed 
court decisions which often deal only with 
technicalities; but affect public health and 
life as well as business honesty. 


Millers Who Will Not Bleach Their Flour 


That the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
may be certain that they are not purchasing 
bleached flour, the names of those millers 
who do not bleach their products, and who 
agree under any and all circumstances to 
supply unbleached flour, are given in the 
advertising section of this issue, beginning 
on page 30, with their addresses and the 
names of their various brands. 

Interesting in this connection is a letter 
just received from the Dominion to the 
north. The Canadian Miller and Cerealist, 
of Toronto, writes, ‘‘The publishers of the 
Miller and Cerealist wish to get in touch with 
you to get information regarding the atti- 
tude of the general public as regards the use 
of chemicals in the manufacturing and 
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prunes 
and raisins 
without fear: 
they're safe. 
They're sun-dried, 
because the consumer 
has been trained to eat them 
in their natural color. Nature's 
way isn't good enough with peaches, 
apricots, and apples, so sulphur is used 
to take the color out. You want 
them that way, but do you realize 
that they are dangerous? 








bleaching of flour; and also wish to obtain 
your opinion upon the matter.” To which 
I replied as follows: 

“My platform in regard to the use of 
chemicals in the manufacture of flour is a 
simple one, namely, ‘don’t.’ It was a sad 
day when milling, which is a purely mechan- 
ical process, was supplemented by a chemic- 
al laboratory. If one miller can use one 
chemical another can use another. If this 
matter should keep up, in a short time 
we would be going to the drug-store 
rather than to the grocery to buy our flour.” 

And this is the sum of the whole matter. 


























Shall 
we pat- 
ronize the 
druggist or 
the grocer? I 
have furnished 
the readers 
of Goop 
ah HOUSEKEEP- 
$ ING with a pure- 
food list which 
means something. 
The list is not very 
large, but it will be 
very widely distributed, and represents 29 
different states. If the public generally de- 
mand unbleached flour the millers generally 
will be willing to provide it. The chief diffi- 
culty is that as long as flour is sold solely on 
color the miller can get more for a barrel 
of the bleached product than he can for the 
natural article. When the public is aware of 
the true condition of affairs, this will no 
longer beso. Today the benzoated ketchups 
are usually the thin, poor-quality products. 
So will the bleached flour be rated when the 
consumer understands the facts in the case. 
May this consummation quickly come! 








Down With Sulphur in Food 
Products! 


By Harvey W. 


HE Bureau of Chemistry, under my 
administration, did not ask manu- 
facturers to do impossible things. It 

showed them how to make better ketchup 
without, than with, benzoate of soda. In 


like manner it showed them how to make a 
finer, more palatable, and more wholesome 
dried fruit without, than with, burning 
It also proved by experiments on 


sulphur. 





Wiley, M.D. 


healthy young men that sulphurous acid 
was injurious to health. But the question 
of the effect of sulphurous acid and sui- 
phites on digestion, as well as that of 
benzoate of soda, was referred to the Remsen 
Board nearly six years ago. With the 
ponderous, slow-moving deliberation befit- 
ting the members of the Board, they have 
been considering the question ever since. 
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Meanwhile varying doses of sulphur in 
different forms of foods, especially molasses, 
meats, and dried fruits, have been given 
toa long-suffering public, without stint. It 
has even crept into the candies of the little 
children. And the manuscript which tells 
the manufacturer how to make a better 
product without using sulphur fumes lies 
yellowing in a pigeonhole in the Department 
of Agriculture while half a hundred manu- 
facturers grow rich and the rest of us suffer. 
Tell your grocer and your butcher you will 
takenomore fruits, molasses, sirup, or meats 
that contain sulphurous acid or sulphites. 

As I walked among the retail grocery 
stores of Chicago recently, I stopped before 
many windows and saw dozens of bottles 
of ketchup displayed, and on the labels of 
each one I read, 

Contains no artificial color nor benzoate of soda. 

Who will be the first grocer to display on 
his dried fruits the proud legend—“Con- 
tains no sulphurous acid’’? 

When the producers of dried apples, 
peaches, and apricots appeared before me 
to ask me to remit the sentence against 
poisoning foods with burning sulphur they 
told a pitiful tale, weighted with disastrous 
prophecies of the future. It was not only 
stated that the fumes of burning sulphur 
were useful for preventing that dark color 
so desirable in prunes and so much feared 
in peaches and apricots, but that it was im- 
possible to dry fruit in the sun without a 
preservative of this kind. 


Won’t Eat His Own Goods 


One man in particular declaimed so feel- 
ingly of what would happen when the sul- 
phur fires were extinguished that even the 
court was moved to tears. The next even- 
ing I opened the door of my room to an 
appealing knock, and the tear-compelling 
orator for burning sulphur stood before me. 
He was evidently laboring with a burden 
on his mind, and I tried to make it as easy 
for him as possible. At last he said: “My 
wife has read in the papers a synopsis of 
my address before you yesterday, and has 
written me that I must make an addition 
to it. She instructs me to tell you that she 
allows no sulphured fruits on our family 
table, and so, every year, we dry enough 
for our own use without sulphur.” 

It was a most humiliating confession, but 
it must have been good for his soul. What 
a splendid thing it would be for all of us 


and for the dried fruit industry of California 
if every housewife in the country would 
join the California wife in a similar demand, 
The pestiferous practice of sulphuring dried 
fruits would speedily disappear. 


Eat Prunes and Raisins 


While I was in California, I was impressed 
with the magnitude of these two industries. 
When one drives for miles about Fresno 
and Hanford and looks over the apparently 
endless acres of prune-trees and raisin- 
grapes, he begins to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the industry. Prunes and raisins are 
the two kinds of dried fruits which can be 
recommended to the consumer without an 
“Tf” or a “But.” They have not had to 
pass through Purgatory orHades. They are 
innocent of the odor and taste of burning 
sulphur. Alas! so much cannot be said of 
the dried peaches, apples, and apricots. 
Not only are these saturated with sulphur 
fumes at the time of drying, but also again 
and more severely so when they fall into 
the packer’s hands. But the consumer does 
not demand pale prunes. In fact, he wants 
them black. And the raisins are good 
enough with their natural color. So these 
two great products of the California orchards 
escape adulteration. These dried fruits re- 
tain the delicious aroma and flavor of the 
fresh fruits.. They can be eaten freely without 
danger from the presence of added chemicals. 

But none of these considerations affect 
in the slightest the following facts which 
were disclosed at the completion of my ex- 
periments on feeding sulphurous acid and 
sulphites to my “poison squad”’: 

1. Sulphurous acid and sulphites cause 
headache, dizziness, ‘“‘heart-burn,’ and 
indigestion. 

2. The kidneys are called upon to excrete 
nearly all, if not quite all, of this added 
sulphur, thus throwing an immense burden 
on an organ too frequently overworked 
under prevailing practices of eating and 
drinking. During a long period of time, 
organic trouble of a serious nature might 
well be induced. 

3. There is no evidence whatever that 
these bodies are other than pure drugs, 
devoid of food value, and within a period 
of twenty to thirty days, they produce 
markedly harmful effects on the health. 

Why run the risk, especially when a 
better product can be made without ar- 
tificial bleaching? 
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Ice-Cream, Soda Water, and Soft Drinks 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


harmless vegetable color, pure fruit 
flavors, and good sugar, is both a 
luxury and a food. But many other frozen 
concoctions are palmed off on an unsuspect- 
ing public under the name of this article. 
Some of them are harmless and, if sold under 
some other name, such as ices, frozen pud- 
dings, confections, etc., and at a price cor- 
responding to the value of their ingredients, 
would hold a legitimate place in the market. 
As long as the cheap substitutes could be sold 
as ice-cream, the cheapening process went on 
right merrily. There was no sharp line 
of demarcation in these products, and it 
came to pass that, when one ordered ice- 
cream, he might get anything from hoky- 
poky to the real article (sometimes). Ice- 
cream has come into its own at this season 
and is at the pinnacle of its popularity. It 
ought to be made of cream, sugar, and 
wholesome, natural flavors. It ought to be 
pure. The consumer’s faith should not be 
abused, and the fact that it is so often 
prescribed for convalescents further em- 
phasizes the importance of this fact. 
Strange as it may seem, the 
only cooling thing about ice- 
cream is its temperature. It 
is composed almost exclusively 
of foods which are burned in the body. 
Fat and sugar, which practically supply 
the food content of ice-cream, are ideal 
heat-formers. It follows that this deli- 
cacy should be eaten in modera- 
tion and eaten slowly. 
According to the official 
standard, ice-cream 
should have not less 
than 14 per cent. of 
butter fat, when it is 
plain, and not less than 
12 per cent., when mixed 
with fruits or nuts. For 
dietetic as well as esthetic 


Bago ice-cream, made of real cream, a 
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Presumably, one gets some product of the 
dairy; but often he may not get a drop 
of any substance that justly bears the 
name of cream. Skim-milk, half skim-milk, 
evaporated skim or whole-milk, . dried- 
milk, or skim-milk powder, homogenized- 
milk or butter, made by passing skim- 
milk and butter through a homogenizer 
(discussed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
July, 1912), are some of the products 
commonly and generally used. In ad- 
dition to these relics, a long line of arti- 
ficial colors and flavors is supplied. Some- 
times these are of vegetable origin, but 
frequently coal-tar products are employed. 
One has no assurance that these dyes have 
ever been certified by the competent gov- 
ernment officials; in fact, one may be rea- 
sonably confident of the opposite. At 
best these dyes belong to a family justly 
under suspicion; and it will be a happy day 
for humanity when they are forever ban- 
ished from our diet. The bright reds and 
greens are particularly offensive, to say 
nothing of the dangerous yellows. The 
synthetic flavors, ethers, and esters, 
made by the chemist from poisonous 
alcohols, masquerade as the na- 
, tural flavors of aromatic fruits 
* | and herbs, and find a truly fit- 
ting environment in this riot 
of diet and tumult of color. 

But we 
are not yet 
through 
with this disgust- 
ing recital. Fillers 

and stiffeners are 

necessary to give 
body and consist- 
ency to this hodge- 
podge of ingredients; 
eggs to give food value 
and color; gelatin to give 
firmness and _ consistency; 


reasons, avoid the colored cag ee th, Starch to give body and hold 


creams, except as they are commercial product one may 


moisture, and other filling 


tinted by the natural ingre- jot get adrop of any substance 2nd firming ingredients are 


dients. that justly bears the name of k 
cream the compounder. Everything 


It is a sad commentary on 
business ethics that forces the 
confession, “‘When I order a dish of ice- 
cream, I have no idea what I may get.” 


added at the sweet will of 


is suitable for ice-cream ex- 
cept cream itself, which is to be carefully 
eliminated! The Ice-Cream Trade Journal 
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(what misbranding!) regrets that there is 
not a greater supply of these manufactured 
essences. It says: 


Effervescing beverages of apple flavor, agree- 
able to the palate, ought to be common, like those 
of the peach, strawberry, or other fruits. There 
should be apple essence of good quality on the 
market. Yet this flavoring is rarely heard of in 
the United States. 

Apple essence is manufactured on a considerable 
scale, however, in Germany. The aroma of the 
fruit is concentrated chiefly in the peel, being te- 
naciously held therein by certain wax-like sub- 
stances; the juice has little of it. Hence the utili- 
zation of the peelings almost exclusively, in making 
this particular product. 

The peelings are soaked for several days in alco- 
hol, and a number of batches of fresh peelings are 
put successively into the same alcohol in order to 
make the latter absorb as much of the flavoring 
element as possible. Finally, the alcohol is dis- 
tilled in a vacuum apparatus, and the result is the 
apple essence. 

The flavor is remarkably true to nature. Some- 
times it is “shaded” for commercial purposes by 
the addition of small quantities of aromatic extracts 
of black currant, peach, apricot, or even honey; 
but there is nothing in its way quite as good as the 
essence made from apple peelings only, when of 
only the best. 


Yes, “shaded for commercial purposes 
When will the term “commercial” regain 
its lost virtue and cease to be a synonym 
for “shady practices”? 


a] 


The National Beverage 


(No, I do not mean coco-cola nor any 
other dope.) 
‘ The hot season brings back with in- 
creased volume the trade in the great Amer- 
ican beverage, the so-called ‘“‘soda.” For- 
tunately it is misbranded, the term “‘soda”’ 
being a survival of the old-time custom of 
producing the carbonic acid gas, carbon 
dioxid, by the decomposition of sodium 
bicarbonate with sulphuric acid, The term 
“soda” or ‘“‘soda water” has therefore 
become a synonym for that extensive class 
of carbonated beverages, typical of the 
American summer, which lave and cool so 
many throats; both young and old, through- 
out the land. I have no serious quarrel 
with’the name or with the beverage itself 
when clean, free of lead and preservatives, 
void of saccharin, and strange to synthetic 
flavors. *The gas, with which these bever- 
ages is charged, is now made almost ex- 
clusively by large factories and stored under 
high pressure in strong steel cylinders. - If 
not pure, there is little or no excuse for the 
negligence of the manufacturer. He has 
it in his power to purify the product easily 
and thoroughly before it enters the condens- 
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ing pump. Nevertheless, it would be wise 
on the part of the health officials of each 
community to make frequent examinations 
of this ready-made carbonic oxid. Chemic- 
ally, the gas is composed of two atoms of 
oxygen and one of carbon, and its symbol 
therefore is COz. 


Possible Dangers 


Lead may contaminate the charged 
water if it is passed through lead pipes to 
the soda fountain. The water, containing 
dissolved minerals and charged with car- 
bonic oxid, has a solvent effect on metal- 
lic lead. This metal, therefore, should be 
rigidly excluded from the soda-fountain 
fixtures. The water employed should be 
pure and free from contamination by the 
colon bacillus or any of its congeners. The 
best spring or well water or carefully dis- 
tilled waterissuitable. Thesweetenershould 
be pure sugar and not its base imitator, 
saccharin, a coal-tar, indigestible product 
with 500 times greater sweetening power 
than the same quantity of sugar. The 
flavoring materials are natural fruit juices 
or vegetable extracts such as vanilla. The 
soda fountain is the last place for imitation 
essences made in the laboratory from the 
higher alcohols. Caffein-containing bev- 
erages such as coca-cola, should never be 
sold to children. 

Some of the boards of health are wisely 
calling attention to the weaknesses and 
dangers of the bottled beverages; ginger 
ale with red pepper (capsicum) and little 
or no ginger; artificial colors and flavors 
not declared; the use of soapbark (to 
produce a good foam) are among the com- 
mon failings. Soapbark, it is noted, is not 
only deceptive, but contains a poisonous 
principle, sapotoxin. Don’t forget, warns 
the medical journal, that so-called bottled 
tonics and soft drinks, that claim to “rest 
you” and drive away fatigue, are only stim- 
ulating your tired nerves with caffein! 
Turn rather to the simple carbonated drinks 
of the fountain: the grape juices and other 
pure, natural-fruit juices, such as lemon, 
lime, and orange, for refreshment. 

It is of special importance that parents, 
children, and health officers look behind 
the counter, and ascertain how the drinking- 
glasses are cleaned? They are too often 
soused in a tank of stagnant water under 
the counter, out of sight of the patron, and 
then bob up serenely for another pair of 
eager lips. 
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UGUST is the month of greatest 
abundance of foods. It is also a 
time when everybody expects a va- 

cation. The human stomach, however, 
never has a vacation: eating is a universal, 
unremitting industry. There is no child- 
labor law to keep children out of it, and there 
is no vacation in its activities. 

In August the greatest abundance of 
seasonable foods is spread before us. True, 
the early berries of the spring have disap- 
peared; but the more mature fruits of the 
approaching autumn have taken their 
places. Peaches, apples, melons, root 
crops, peas, beans, green corn, are offered 
in their greatest profusion. There should 
be little difficulty in selecting from this 
abundance a wholesome and economic diet. 
This diet, however, should be carefully 
supervised, especially for children. August, 
even more than July, is the month whey dis- 


Foods for August 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


turbances of the digestive organs of the child 
may be expected, especially of the infant 
and very young child. 

While sterilization of foods is not always 
advisable, there is no month in which the 
disease-distributing germs are more insistent 
than in August, and then the threat to the 
infant and the child is greatest. Apples 
and peaches should be carefully peeled 
before they are given to the children, as 
they are usually sprayed during growth, 
and the arsenic and copper possibly may 
not all have disappeared. The danger in 
eating uncooked fruits lies not so much in 
the fruit as in the organisms that cluster 
over their exterior surfaces. For this 
reason, perhaps it would be better if the 
fruits given children were cooked more 
generally than they are. 

The spring lamb is at its zenith of ex- 
cellence in August; but, on account of the 





Where the law is lax. Of course this is good business for the dealer, for it suggests to you that you 
buy, but the air is full of dust and flies—never more so than in August. Better peel whatever fruit 
you buy here and speak to your alderman about an ordinance to have it covered 
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hot weather, there is danger of deterioration 
in the handling of the product. The pre- 
cooled and refrigerated food products are 
in greatest demand. 

The sanitary conditions of the stores 
should also be more carefully looked after 
than usual. The infection of the fly, the 
danger of the dust, and the belligerency 
of the bacillus are never more marked than 
at this season. Life should not be made 
miserable by over zeal in sanitary matters. 
But vigilance is the price of good health, 
especially throughout the month of 
August. 

One other matter may be of value: In 
August it is wise not to use some of the 
higher heat-forming foods, such as oils, 


fats, starches, and sugars. The high tem- 
perature of the air makes radiation from 
the body less rapid, and, to this extent, 
diminishes the need of fuel. The grate 
bars, during this month, may be partially 
bare, which is better than banking the fire. 
Of course there is no such thing as a cooling 
food, since all foods, save those of purely 
mineral character, are burned in the body. 
But there are foods, such as oils and fats, 
whose sole function is to furnish heat. You 
will feel better, be less oppressed by the 
heat of summer, and better fitted for the 
duties of the day, if fats and oils are largely 
replaced by succulent vegetables and acid 
fruits, during the dog-days. Fish, instead 
of meat, will further lighten the diet. 


International Congress of Schooi Hygiene 


on the list of officers of the Congress 
on School Hygiene, the governing 
body, through the secretary, Professor T. A. 
Storey of the College of the City of New 
York, has solicited co-operation from the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. S. S. Crockett, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
who is chairman of the Public Health De- 
partment of the General Federation, has 
issued a call to the clubs in general to co- 
operate and collaborate with the Congress, 
which will hold its fourth session at Buffalo, 
August 23-25. There will be a concerted 
effort made to obtain delegates to the 
Congress, representing the women’s clubs, 
and, through them, local boards of 
health, school-boards and improvement 
associations, tuberculosis leagues, visiting 
nurse associations, mothers’ congresses, 
orphanages, etc. If 7,000 of the feder- 
ated clubs take up this organized propa- 
ganda it will result not only in adding num- 
bers and interest to the congress, but also in 
spreading the news of it widely among those 
most vitally interested, who can put the les- 
sons learned into practical operation in their 
respective towns and cities. The mayors of 
cities and governors of states are especially 
asked to send delegates, as the campaign 
can mean nothing without community 
backing. 
These are some of the facts that show need 
for the Congress: 
Seventy-five per cent. of our school 
children, or 15,000,000, need attention for 


Avon the list no woman’s name is found 


physical defects that are practically or 
wholly remediable. 

Probably 600,000 tubercular children, at 
least, need open-air classes, and many more 
suffering from anemia and _ nervousness 
would be benefited thereby. 

Almost 25 per cent. of the children have 
nose, throat, and ear trouble. 

From 95 to 98 per cent. have diseased 
or faulty mouths. 

The active, practical co-operation of 
communities with the Congress means: 

1. For the child: Increased comfort, 
greater happiness, larger school-room suc- 
cess, more safety, and greater certainty 
of future efficiency. 

2. For the school: Fewer absences from 
the school-room, fewer interruptions on 
account of epidemics, and more satisfac- 
tory educational response to class-room 
activities. 

3. For the home: Less anxiety, less 
apprehension, fewer doctor bills, less 
work, more health, happiness, and pros- 
perity. 

4. For the tax-payer: A saving by more 
efficient methods in school work, and also 
a larger product of active, intelligent, cap- 
able individuals, whose influence will be 
toward the improvement of every phase 
of community life. 

5. For the community: Healthier and 
therefore more efficient and more _pros- 
perous citizens. 

6. For the nation: Results in terms of 
the conservation of human life. 
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A Shot at Dangerous Canning Compounds 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


A great many lettters are received, of 
which the following is typical, indicating 
that the women of the country, especially 
in small towns and rural districts, are using 
dangerous, illegal chemical preservatives in 
their home-made canned goods, in igno- 
rance of the real nature of the canning 
compounds sold to them under fancy names: 


I inclose herewith an envelope containing a 
quantity of Mrs. Price’s canning compound, which 
is fully described on the envelope. The amount is 
said to be sufficient for use with four quarts of 
canned fruits or vegetables, and the prices shown on 
the back of the envelope indicate that there is con- 
siderable profit in selling separate packages. I 
notice that this material: is guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. Is there 
anything harmful about this material, and if so 
what is the use of the pure food law that allows such 
material to be sold? To the ordinary housekeeper 
it would seem that a guarantee under the food act 
would make such a compound perfectly safe to use. 
—L.H., Pennsylvania. 


This compound consists principally of 
borax with some benzoic acid and salt. 
The two chemical preservatives first named 
are deleterious to health and should never 
be used in a food product. No chemical 
compound is necessary in canning. The 
selection of good materials and complete 
sterilization with careful sealing are all that 


is necessary. You are quite right about 
the profits. This material is worth about 
15 cents a pound, and you pay for it at the 
rate of $1.60 a pound. 

As to the guarantee, you will notice that 
it reads “Guaranteed by the Price Com- 
pound Company.” It is not guaranteed 
by the government. The guarantee means 
absolutely nothing except that the manu- 
facturer has assumed the responsibil- 
itv for the product, and if legal action is 
taken he will be prosecuted and not the 
dealer. 

In my opinion these products should be 
prosecuted, and the government has made 
an effort to do so, but the point involved is 
a technical one, as the law covers only 
adulterated food and drug products shipped 
into interstate commerce and their mis- 
branding, while this is merely an ingredient 
to be added to foods, and is sold to house- 
wives for home consumption, peddled from 
door to door, and so the law is evaded. 

I would forcibly endorse the efforts of the 
Minnesota food commissioner to educate 
housewives out of this error, on the one side, 
and to raise the standard of the commercial 
product, on the other. The states can 
deal with this house to house trade ef- 
ficiently, while the national law can not. 


Thermos Bottle for Infants: An Explanation 


On page 814 of Good Housekeeping for 
June, I suggested that the milk fed to an 
infant be put in a thermos bottle and kept 
at the temperature of the blood until con- 
sumed. I have received many letters in- 
dicating that a serious misunderstanding 
has arisen regarding this matter. The 
milk-bottle I use in feeding an infant is 
graduated to hold eight ounces and is sup- 
plied with an outer metal envelope, the top 
part being removable, which acts as a 
thermos envelope, keeping the milk at the 
temperature of the blood, until the infant 
consumes it all. This is a period varying 
from ten to twenty minutes. Many cor- 
respondents have assumed that I advocated 
the warming of the milk for the whole day 
to blood heat and keeping it at that tem- 


perature in a thermos bottle for twenty- 
four hours. Nothing could have been far- 
ther from my intention. Only the milk 
which is to be consumed at one feeding is 
heated, and in order to maintain the milk 
at that temperature during the time of 
feeding, the outer metal covering of the bot- 
tle was advised. This is not necessarily a 
vacuum thermos bottle, which would be a 
more perfect conserver of the heat, and 
although the space between the inner bottle 
and outer envelope may be filled with air, 
the change in temperature is very slight 
during the ten to twenty minutes of feed- 
ing. It would be extremely unfortunate 
that warm milk should be kept twenty-four 
hours, thus inviting the most rapid growth 
of all kinds of organisms, good and bad. 
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How Do You Buy Your 
Groceries? 


By Allan L. Benson 


Author of “‘ The Growing Grocery Bill” 


Editor’s Note.—The relation of the cost of high living to the high cost of living has 
been much discussed since Mr. James J. Hill preferred his charge against the 
American people. A more recent charge was to the effect that the custom of buying 
in packages—the cost of clean living—is responsible for much of the sinking feeling 


experienced at sight of a grocer’s bill. 


But is it? We were skeptical. We have 


been in country stores, in city stores. Frankly, we prefer the methods of the latter. 
What you get for your money can’t always be weighed on the scales. There is a 
certain satisfaction in knowing that what you eat has not been subjected to the 
chances of human error. Perhaps you are willing to take the chances. Even 
so, read Mr. Benson’s article, and see how much you really save. It will pay you 


held to be self-evident: the good 

Lord has so made us that none of 
us likesto be bunkoed. But, unfortunately, 
the good Lord has not so made us that, 
having been bunkoed, many of us know 
how it was done. We are always boxing 
the wrong ears. The place where we did 
not lose our money is the place where we 
usually look for it. 

We all know, for instance, that the cost 
oflivingis too high. Someof usknow why. 
Most of us don’t. Some give one reason, 
some another, none of which is more than 
half true, and some of which are wholly 
false. But the farthest fetched of all is the 
attempted reasoning that places the blame 
upon women and expresses itself in some 
such form as this: 

“Merchants rob women because it is 
easy to rob them and profitable to do so. 
Merchants rob women by selling almost 


A MONG other things, this truth may be 


. everything in packages instead of in bulk. 


Bulk goods—the kind that our grand- 
mothers used to buy—are comparatively 
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cheap. Package goods are expensive be- 
cause it is easy to conceal robbery within 
a package—and women are too blind to see 
the deception.” 

That is about the form the criticism takes. 
And sometimes this is added to it: 

“Tt is not so much the high cost of living 
as it is the high cost of laziness. The mod- 
ern woman is lazy. She will not put up 
fruit in the fall. Even farmers’ wives often 
buy canned peaches. And the city woman 
is worse. She will not take her basket and 
go marketing. She insists upon doing all 
of her marketing by telephone. She takes 
no pains to buy where she can buy most 
cheaply. She just establishes a business 
relationship with a grocery, takes the re- 
ceiver off the ‘phone, and ditches the fam- 
ily finances.” 

The problems involved in these criti- 
cisms are not difficult to understand. With 
your permission, we will go through them. 
If any truth is lying about we shall find it. 
If any error is lying about we shall scorch 
it. We want the facts. 
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Meets 


della titi ira 


A firm in a Western city does a gross 
business of about $400,000 a year. This 
means that whatever that firm buys it 
buys in sufficient quantity to get a dis- 
count. Whether that saving is passed on 
to the store’s customers does not appear, 
but in any case those who purchase their 
groceries at this store should get as favor- 
able terms as at any other store in the coun- 
try. To get at an actual pound and pen- 
nies basis, without which it would be use- 
less to discuss the advantage or disad- 
vantage of any form of buying, this firm 
was asked to give its bulk and package 
prices on a list of eighteen common house- 
hold necessaries. On coffees there is a sav- 
ing of three cents; on tea, five; pickles, ten; 
sliced beef, twelve; tapioca, four; oats, five; 
sliced bacon, thirty; biscuits (crackers), 
eight; molasses, five; maple syrup, eight; 
mustard, fifteen; graham crackers, five; 
spices, fifteen; cocoa, ten; salt, three; farina, 


‘eight. On rice and raisins there is no sav- 


ing; the clean package way is as cheap as 
the questionable binand bulk way. On this 
list of goods there is an actual saving in 
first cost of $1.46—about thirty-five per 
cent. And yet the experience of this firm 
is that mgst people are willing to pay the 
higher price because of the better condition 
in which the package goods come to them. 

That was a beginning; now what are 
the facts about package goods? We 
shall have to start with something, 
so we may as well start with tea and 
coffee. The cost of packing 
tea and coffeeis more than the 
cost of packing anything else, 
because the packages that 
contain tea and coffee are 
made wholly or partly of 
tin; and tin costs more 
than anything else in 
which goodsare packed. 
Therefore, if the cost of 
packing tea and coffee 
is not excessive the cost 
of packing any other 
thing is not excessive. 

A container that 
holds two pounds of tea 


or coffee costs about es 


three cents. It is air- 
tight. Nothing thatisinit 
can get out, and nothing 
that is out can get in. 
And in the matter of tea 
and coffee this is most 












Dobbin and the grocer’s boy bring 

your purchases to your door. They 

both have the quick-lunch habit. Yor 

are not concerned about Dobbin, but 

do you want the crackers the boy 
leaves in the barrel? 
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important. Tea and coffee are nothing 
but perfumes that are smelled through 
the palate as well as through the nose.. 
Neither of them possesses a particle of food 
value. When their smell is gone every- 
thing about them that we prize is gone. 
With their smell gone, they are no more 
than chaff. And they are so made that, 
unless restrained, their smell is always 
going. The untoned proof of a portrait 
loses its lines in the sun not much more 
rapidly than tea and coffee lose their flavor 
in the open air. He who buys tea or coffee 
that has long been exposed to the air buys 
only the old clothes in which the flavors of 
tea and coffee once lived. He does not 
buy the flavors—they are gone. And the 
jlavors are the only things he wants. The 
old clothes are no good to him. He can- 
not make tea or coffee with them. He 
can only spoil some perfectly good water 
with them—muddy it up until it is not 
even good water. 

Your grandmother, if she is alive and 
sufficiently old, can tell youso. She knows 
what a time she used to have with your 
grandfather, who liked tea. She knows how 
he used to roar because the tea was weak. 
And when he was not roaring about the weak- 
ness of the tea, he was complaining about 
the amount of tea he was required to buy. 

By ginger! (which was his most fearful 
oath) there was no use of using 
so much tea, he said. Like as 
not, unless things slowed down, 
there would be a mortgage on 
the farm. 

But your poor old grand- 
mother, if you will remember, 
never paid much attention to 
him. She knew the tea was weak 

as a cat before she put it 
into the pot. She knew 
she must put it in almost 
by the handful to get out 
a cup that was good for 
anything: Soshe made 
tea of the required 
strength and took the 
poorhouse talk for what 
it was worth, achieving 
thereby not only happi- 
ness for herself but for 
your grandsire as well. 

But the story of what 
goes into and is kept in- 
side of a can of tea is 
only half of the story. 
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It is the more pleasant half, but it is not 
the more important half. What is kept 
out of your teacup is just as important. 
The merchant who sells tea in bulk keeps 
nothing out that 
should be out except 
the Chinese coins, 
jack-knives, and 
coarse junk that he 
can pick out 
with his hands. 
He does not 
dive in to get 
out the dirt 


and the dust. The package, saves the clerk's time. The customers should 
If you were to get the benefit of this saving. Besides, package weights are 
ask him if the not subject to error—in the grocer’s favor. Learn what 
tea that he packages weigh, and buy the ones that give you most for 
your money 


sells contains 
much dirt and 
dust he would say that it does not. He 
doubtless believes that it does not. But 
the facts disprove his belief. Men who 
pack tea in cans have gone for the facts and 
found them. They have found them with 
machines that screen the tea with wire 
fingers and suck the dust and dirt into a 
steel throat. If you have never seen such 
a machine at work you are scarcely pre- 
pared to believe the story of what it finds. 
I spoke of Chinese coins and jack-knives. 
The statement contains no exaggeration. 
One packer told me that he found three 
coins in a single chest of tea. That is not 
because the Chinese tea-pickers are so opu- 
lent. It is because they are so poor. The 
kind of coins that a Chinese tea-picker 
affects are hardly worth keeping. In com- 
parison with one of them an American cent 
represents a small fortune. It is no wonder 
that the almond-eyed gentlemen occasion- 
ally lose track of them and mix them with 
the goods they are packing. Nor are they 
mentioned here because they are deleterious 
to healthevenif not swallowed bodily. They 
are mentioned here, notwithstanding the fact 
that such junk is usually picked out by the 
bulk merchant, simply because their pres- 
ence in bulk tea is indicative of the careless- 
ness with which bulk tea is put in chests. 
Bulk tea contains much besides coins and 
jack-knives. It contains much that cannot 
be picked out with fingers. It contains 
much that no one would drink if he knew he 
was drinking it. All of which the blast fan 
and the screen take out. 

It is this dirt that is sucked out of tea by 
the blast fan that makes one really sorry for 












his grandparents. Women who have emp- 
tied a vacuum cleaner after it has been used 
to excavate a house largely inhabited by 
children will know what is meant. It is no 
exaggeration 
whatever to say 
that the dirt re- 
moved from tea is 
as dirty as any- 
thing that was 
ever taken out of 
a house. Twenty 
chests of tea will 
yield a garbage- 
can half full of 
fine fluffy stuff. 
Such being 
the facts, only 
one question 
presents itself. 
Is it worth while to pay three cents a pound 
to have the things you want in tea kept in 
and the things you don’t want taken out? 
Is it worth while to retain the flavor and get 
rid of the dirt and dust? Three cents a 
pound may or may not be an exorbitant 
price for the service. Probably it is an 
exorbitant price. Most men who do things 
worth while charge an exorbitant price 
for their services. They are the only men 
who do things worth while. But before you 
make up your mind as to whether three 
cents a pound is an exorbitant price for 
cleaning and tinning tea it would be well 
to consider this further fact: When you buy 
bulk tea you not only pay for flavor that is 
not there, but you pay a tea price for dirt 
that is there. When you buy bulk tea you 
buy weak tea and strong dirt. When you 
buy screened tea packed in cans you get tea 
with its clothes on and the dirt off. And 
everything said here about tea is equally 
true of coffee. 

Cereals, which were among the first, if not 
the first, articles put up in packages also 
afford an interesting comparison. A first- 
class New York house that does an annual 
business running into the millions will sell 
two pounds of rolled oats in a paper carton 
for ten cents. The same house will sell 
ninety pounds of the same quality of oats 
delivered in a sack for $3.44, or at the rate 
of a fraction less than four cents a pound. 
This New York house does not sell rolled 
oats actually in bulk—that is to say, shov- 
eled out of a barrel and wrapped in a paper 
for a customer—but a large house in the 
Middle West that does so sell quotes a price 
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that represents a saving of two and one-half 
cents a pound over these prices. If you have 
been buying a widely advertised oats in 
supposed-to-be-pound packages, of course 
the saving is double. 

Now let us nibble at this rolled-oats prob- 
lem a little. Rolled oats that are not clean 
are not fit to eat at any price. Rolled oats 
that are not kept within a tight package are 
not likely to remain long clean unless they are 
placed in a community where all mice are 
kept behind bars. There is a serious ques- 
tion whether oats were made by the Almighty 
for mice, horses, or men. Men and horses 
are still insisting upon their prior claim, but 
the mice have never conceded that they 
have no right to oats. A delegation of mice 
would have a fine time in a ninety-pound 
sack. Before a family of human beings 
could get away with the oats and save a 
fraction more than a cent on each pound, it 
is more than likely that the mice in the house 
would be pretty fat. It is certain that the 
oats would be pretty dirty. 

Dirt has never yet contributed to the 
welfare of the human family exept when 
judiciously placed around the roots of grow- 
ing plants. Nobody will ever know how 
much dirt has contributed to the misery of 
the human family. We are just beginning 
to get some information upon this point. 
The more information we get the more we 
are afraid of dirt. That is why we are pay- 
ing more attention to our streets and our 
sewers. As we pay more attention to our 
streets and sewers, and get rid of more dirt, 
we hear cheerful echoes from the health 
offices. As dirt goes out health comes in. 
As dirt becomes more scarce the children 
saved from death become more numerous. 
The number of adults saved from filth dis- 
eases also becomes greater. 
So, if it be a demonstrated 
fact that filth outside of 
the body is a fearful men- 
ace to life, how much 
greater must be the menace 
if the filth is fed into the 
body with rolled oats or 
anything else as food? 
Don’t be misled by the old talk 
that “everybody must eat a peck 
of dirt before he dies,’ or that 
“dirt is healthy.” Dirt 
is never healthful, and 
frequently it is deadly. 










man or lady who is recon- 


Oats by the bag are cheaper than oats by 
the box; that is, you pay the grocer less for 
And as for the gentle- them. But can you keep them clean until 


they are all gone? 
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ciled to the eating of a “peck of dirt” 
between birth and the last twilight, let that 
person also beware. Let him avoid rolled 
oats sold in bulk. Else his time on earth 
may be cut short. The last of his peck 
of dirt will probably be delivered to him 
while he is still fussing with something 
that he wants to finish here on earth. 

Oats that are packed in paper cartons are 
as clean as water that comes out of a deep 
well. They are packed a carload at a time. 
Their hulls keep them clean while they are 
on the freight-train traveling from the farm 
to the city. The journey ended, the hulls 
are removed. The oats are rolled. The 
dust is blown out. The finished product 
speeds along through polished steel tubes. 
Finally, they drop into packages. Nobody 
puts themin. Nobody weighs them to see 
if enough are in. The oats, by their 
weight, put themselves in, and the size of the 
package fixes the weight. Never for one 
moment from the time that the elements in 
the oats leave the soil until those elements 
enter the human body does a human hand 
touchthem. Or, if any hand touches them, 
it is the hand of the cook. Her hand need 
not touch them. Oats can be poured in a 
dwelling-house as well as in a packing-house. 
And as for our friends the mice, they cannot 
touch packed rolled oats in a house; that is 
to say, they cannot if the housewife exercises 
any sort of care. A woman who would sit 
still while mice gnawed through a carton and 
rioted in a package of oats would sit still 
while her husband made the bread and fed 
the canary. 

Now, let us briefly recur to the price of 
this service. It seems fair to place the price 
at a fraction more than a cent a pound, be- 
cause this is the price charged by the New 
York firm mentioned, which guarantees that 
the quality of the two kinds of oats is the 
same. The bulk rolled oats sold more 
cheaply by the Western firm may be a 
poorer grade of oats. Oats are not 
oats, by any means, any more than 
cats are cats. But let us assume that 
the Western oats are first class and 
that when sold in 
bulk they are 
actually two and 
wy a half cents 
=~ cheaper by the 

pound. How 
many pounds of oats 
do you use ina year? A 
ton? Buy them in bulk, 
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and you can save $50. You useonly twenty- 
five pounds? Buy them in bulk and save 62 
1-2 cents a year, at the highest estimate, and 
30 cents at the lowest. 

If there is actually a difference of two and 
a half cents a pound on oats of the same 
quality, the price of packed oats is too hich, 
because the cost of a two-pound cart¢n is 
only about three-quarters of a cent. But 
the question of quality is worth looking into. 
Oats sold in bulk bear no man’s name. . The 
man who puts up packed oats must stand 
behind them. His quality must be good or 
his business will not long be good. The New 
York merchant who puts his name on both 
his two-pound cartons and his ninety-pound 
sacks places the cost of packing at a fraction 
more than a cent a pound, three-quarters of 
which is for the cost of acarton. Probably 
that is about as close as we can get to the 
facts. 

Next to cereals, perhaps, soda crackers 
appear most frequently in packages. The 
Western firm heretofore mentioned de- 
clares that the price of bulk crackers is eight 
cents a pound less than the price of soda 
crackers put up in a carton. 

One big concern does the bulk of all the 
business that is done in soda crackers. A 
five-cent package of its goods is guaranteed 
to weigh approximately four and _ three- 
quarters ounces. That is equivalent to a 
price of about eighteen cents a pound. The 
same firm makes a grade of bulk crackers, 
sold at twelve cents a pound, that dealers 
say is practically identical with the packed 
brand. Thesame firm also makes a cheaper 
grade of bulk crackers that is sold at ten 
cents a pound. The 
cheaper crackers are 
thicker, and while they 
have no _ dog-biscuit 
flavor they are not 
the same as the other 
kind. If the Western 
dealer refers to this 
cheaper grade, it is 
true that they are 
about eight cents a 
pound cheaper than 
the packed kind. In 
any event, the packed 
kind are six cents a pound cheaper when 
they are not packed. 

Now, all patriotic men—and women, too 
—will concede that, as a nation, we should 
have great reverence for the soda cracker 
that comes in a bar’l. Next to the New 





Better do a problem in arith- 
metic when you buy a ham 
wrapped like an Egypt- 
ian mummy. 
. and brown paper 
arent worth the 
price of ham 


England town meeting, no institution is 
more venerable. The question of whether 
Lincoln or Douglas landed the more 
punches in their celebrated debates was 
largely settled by men sitting around 
cracker barrels in country stores, grafting on 
the grocers. Every battle of the Civil War 
was thus fought over again by the home 
guards. Statisticians have tried to estimate 
the value of the property destroyed by the 
guns of the two armies, but nobody has ever 
dared to try to estimate the value of the 
crackers grafted by the country-store states- 
men. Occasionally a merchant saw that he 
was safer at the front than he was behind 
the counter and, closing up his store, en- 
listed. Thus do we see how the open 
cracker-barrels in the North helped to 
keep the ranks of the North full in the 
South. 

But nothing can be saved by mere love. 
Nothing can be saved by mere love of six or 
eight cents a pound. That is why the open 
cracker-barrel is playing its last engage- 
ments. The open cracker-barrel, like the 
open rolled-oats barrel, is not clean. De- 
livery boys rustle around all the morning, 
on a hot day, delivering goods. They get 
back to the store about one o’clock, pat the 
old nag lovingly on her sweaty sides, put a 
feed bag on her nose, and then begin to think 
about getting a little to eat themselves. 
There is not time to go to Delmonico’s. 
There is only time to grab whatever may be 
lying around loose in the store, and be ready 
to lift the reins when the old horse has fin- 
ished her meal. 

The result is that the delivery boys, after 
having wiped off from 
their hands whatever 
will adhere to their 
overalls, amble over 
to the cheese, cut off 
a slice, and then take 
a handful of crackers. 
The chance of con- 
taminating the cheese 
is always slight, be- 
cause only the handle 
of the knife and the 
slice that is taken are 
touched; also, there 
“ is always the possibility 

that the cheese may 
be past contamination. But the old open 
cracker-barrel has not been vaccinated, and 
is sure to catch anything that comes. 

That is about all there is to say about the 
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cracker question, except that mice 
are as fond of crackers as negroes are 
of. watermelons; that 
soda crackers are not 
fit to eat unless they 
are dry, and bulk 
crackers are almost 
never dry; and that 
the gentleman who hap- 
pens along with an 
order for bulk crackers 
when the barrel is 
nearly empty is likely 
to get a good deal of 
useless cracker dust 
with a few broken crackers. Otherwise, 
bulk crackers are to be highly commended 
for old and young. 

Tub butter, sold in bulk, is also cheaper 
than creamery butter pressed into prints. 
Tub butter is the modern equivalent of the 
butter that mother used to make. Did you 
ever hear a man brag about the kind of 
butter his mother used to make? You hear 
them bragging about their mothers’ pies, 
their mothers’ doughnuts, and perhaps their 
mothers’ salt-rising bread. But so far as 
the. public records show, no man was ever 
heard to admit under oath that his mother 
ever made butter. The butter on the dear 
old farm is one of the things that the city 
man usually tries to forget. It was not shy 
of butter-fats; nor was it shy of salt and 
buttermilk. It was full of both—that was 
the trouble. Tub butter is not necessarily 
laden with salt, nor does it contain any 
buttermilk. Buttermilk is a salable com- 
modity that commands a price quite apart 
from butter and therefore is not mixed in. 
But tub butter, more than likely, is pretty 
well ballasted with common ordinary drink- 
ing water that can be bought in any city at 
the rate of 80 cents for 100 cubic feet. It 
is therefore fairly profitable for the manu- 
facturer to mix water with his butter and 
sell the water along with the butter at 25, 
30, or 35 centsapound. The buyer of print 
butter, however, will get more butter for his 
money, even though he be required to pay 
a higher pound price. He buys no water. 
He pays freight upon no water. He gets the 
goods he wants and nothing else. 

A number of other articles can be bought 
more cheaply in bulk than in packages. 
One dealer boasted that his price for bulk 
maple syrup was eight cents a gallon less 
than the price of syrup put up ina tin can 
with a screw top and the producer’s name 


weigh your packages. 








Buy in packages, but keep your eye on the 
package. Unless you live in New York, 


will soon hear of it 
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uponit. As Patrick Henry remarked 
upon another occasion, “I know not 
how others may feel, but’”’—there 
are few in my own family and none 
outside of it whom I would care to 
tempt with an opportunity to mon- 
key with maple syrup. 
There is something 
about maple syrup that 
just naturally makes 
men want to dose it 
up with burned sugar 
and make it go a long 
way—not go a long 
way on their bread and 
butter—no, no; the other fellow’s bread and 
butter. Before the pure food law was en- 
acted, an inspection of thirty-three samples 
of Vermont maple syrup right in the bush 
showed not one sample that had not been 
“doctored.” That’s going some for the 
“honest” old Vermont farmer, but it’s a 
fact. So, unless you need the money badly, 
it is better to pay eight cents a gallon extra 
and get your maple syrup in a tin can with 
the producer’s name upon it. That will tend 
to keep him honest; also it may prevent you 
from forgetting how maple syrup tastes. 

But let’s clean up this package question 
and get at the “high cost of laziness” matter. 
Stripped to the skin, the package question 
assumes these proportions: The package 
way is the clean way. The clean way isthe 
healthful way. ° The healthful way is the 
long-life way and the comfortable way. 
There is no other but the package way of 
distributing goods expeditiously and safely 
over the long distances that are frequently 
encountered in cities, and the equally long 
distances that frequently must be traveled 
by the country shopper who drives to town 
once a week and brings his purchases home 
lying precariously under the seat of the old 
carry-all. While a clerk is weighing out and 
tying up two pounds of rolled oats, he could 
hand out a dozen packages of kippered her- 
ring, a gross of dog-biscuit, and four pounds 
of desiccated cocoanut. The package saves a 
good deal of the clerk’s time. The customer 
pays for all of the clerk’s time—as well as the 
few grains or ounces which the bulk-seller 
always has to hold back in order to be sure 
that the total of his sales will equal the 
amount he bought. And if goods were sent 
out in bulk over the long distances that exist 
in great cities, the waste due to breakage 
would also fall upon the consumer. 

The world stands in need of better, not 


The manufacturers 
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worse, hygienic methods. Any food that is 
prepared hygienically is desirable even at 
the price of extortion. That is because it is 
better to be robbed than to be killed. But 
it is not equivalent to saying that the extor- 
tion should be permitted to continue. 
Wherever there is extortion, it should be cut 
out. There is some extortion in the pack- 
age business. Dealers say so 
themselves. Dealers say there is 
not much of it. I don’t know 
whether the dealers are informed 
upon this matter or not; or, if in- 
formed, I do not know whether 
they tell the truth or not. One 
packer told me that practically 
everything sold in packages was 
short weight. He did not mean 
that the packages contained less 
than they were said to contain. 
That is the difficulty—many 
packages do not say how much 
they contain. They are just 
packages. Women become 
used to ordering them as 
packages. Unconsciously or 
consciously, they assume that 
the packages are “two-pound 
packages,” or that the tin 
fruit cans are “quart cans.” 
Yet, in many instances, such is not the 
fact. The packages are short-weight. 
They don’t hold as much as the women think 
they do. Dealers say they holda fairamount 
for the price paid, but the testimony of 
the dealers’ is not convincing to everybody. 
The testimony of the dealers was not con- 
vincing to the present legislators of the 
state of New York. They passed a law, 
effective June 1st, by virtue of which every 
dealer who sells anything in New York, from 
strawberries to ham, must put the net 
weight of his commodity upon the outside of 
the package. Things were pretty bad, 
, sometimes, in New York before the law was 
passed. Reputable dealers played the game 
as well as they could, but in some places gold 
bricks were handed out pretty freely. I 
was told of a man who brought home one 
night a ham encased in more wrappings 
than the Egyptians used to place around 
their mummies when they wanted them to 
last throughout eternity. Now the weight 
of the burlap and the brown paper, which 
were never considered delicacies, must be 
printed on the outside of the container, so 
the customer may see his ham weighed and 
make his own deduction. 


The package way is the clean 
way. The clean way is the 
healthful way 
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In short, the wisdom of the package ques- 
tion is not to buy things not in packages, but 
to keep your eye on the packages and see 
how much they contain. If you live in New 
York, the package itself contains the printed 
information. If you live in another state, 
form the habit of putting your packages on a 
scale. Then, quality being equal, buy the 

wares of manufacturers who give 
you the most for your money. 
Also, tell your grocer what you 
are doing. The grocers may be 
depended upon to pass the word 
along to the short-weight manu- 
facturers. 

Now, let us turn to the highly 
amusing and interesting intima- 
tion that the high cost of living 
is largely a question of the lazi- 
ness of women. 

The old way of estimating the 
wealth of a farmer fifty years old 
was to go to the nearest country 

graveyard and look around. If 
he had buried three wives, you 
could gamble upon it that he 
had at least 180 acres of land 
free and clear, with good barns 
and farm machinery and 
plenty of hogs and sheep. If 
he had buried but two wives, the inference 
was that he had but 160 acres of land, 
with perhaps a hangnail of a mortgage 
upon it. A solitary tombstone meant 
eighty acres of poor soil, while an absolute 
dearth of granite meant forty acres, with the 
sheriff and the farmer playing checkers in 
the winter to see who would get the crops. 

But, brethren, that was before women 
waked up. You can always tell when any- 
body wakes up. He always demands less 
work and more pay. That is the way men 
did. At first they had the audacity to ob- 
ject to a sixteen-hour day, and suggested 
fourteen as a comfortable substitute. Of 
course suggesting the substitute did not 
bring it. They had to fight for it. And 
they have fought for substitute after substi- 
tute until now all men who are awake have 
an eight-hour day, either in fact or in sight. 
Men now living will see most trades upon 
a six-hour basis. Enough wealth can be 
produced with machinery to make it unnec- 
essary to work more than six hours a day. 

Quite fortunately, nobody wants to go 
back to the old days of the log hut and 
the razorback. Human nature does not 
work that way. The more things human 
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beings see the more they want. The trusts, 
by spreading before them a great variety of 
manufactured articles, have shown them 
how easy it is to produce wealth. 
Thank the trusts for that. They 
have put a peg behind the standard 
of living past which it will never slip. 
What we have we shall hold.. And we 
shall get more. 

Until twenty years or so ago women 
had not derived much nourishment from 
man’s modestly successful attempts to 
emancipate himself. They are not deriving 
as much yet as they should. Electric ma- 
chinery, if installed in their houses, would do 
the worst of their housework—the washing, 
wringing, ironing, cleaning, dish-washing, 
and drying—but if the average woman were 
to see a dish-washing machine it is more 
than likely that she would call up the police 
and demand that it be muzzled. But most 
women at least have hitched on to progress 
to the extent of declining to put up fruit. 
And all women are going to hitchon more. 
Many farmers’ wives no longer conduct 
amateur creameries at home. The milk 
from the family herd goes to a man who 
has the machinery to operate a creamery, 
and the farmer’s wife spends some of the 
money for a hat made in New York 
with a French label in it also made in 
New York. 

The charge that women riot away their 
husbands’ money by ordering over the tele- 
phone is not true as to most women, because 
there are only two classes of women of 
whom it is largely true that they do their 
kitchen shopping by telephone. They are 
the rich class and the middle class. The rich 
class may be disregarded—nobody is worry- 
ing about the size of their grocery bills, not 
event themselves. Some middle-class women 
in cities live in apartment-houses. Some- 
times apartment-houses are near fancy gro- 
cery stores. In such cases, middle-class 
women often visit 
these fancy _ stores, 
make their selections, 
and pay fancy prices, 
Anyone who de- 
sires to criticize them 
must make the point 
that these women 
should take market- 
baskets upon their 
arms, enter the street 
cars—or perhaps 
the subway if they 


hygienic methods. 
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The package way, proved to 

be the clean way, is not far from being equally 

cheap. A few laws, a little discrimination in 
buying, and there you are 
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live in New York—and go to distant stores 
that sell more cheaply. Also, goods thus 
bought must be brought home by the buyer 
in a market-basket. Nor should we forget 
that some middle-class city women—amil- 
lions, in fact—live in communities a mile or 
two from grocery stores. 

It is doubtless true that such women, by 
doing their own marketing and carrying 
their purchases home in a basket, could save 
a few dollars a year more than their car- 
fares. It is also true that any gentleman, 
by ceasing to smoke, play pin pool, pinochle, 
draw poker, and so forth, could save afew 
dollars. If he were to convert himself into 
a human ash-sifter and thus save the un- 
burned bits of coal that come from the fur- 
nace, it is positively certain that he could 
save five or six dollars more. But we do 
not observe gentlemen cutting themselves 
off from their favorite amusements, what- 
ever they may be. And so long as their 
amusements are tolerably harmless and in- 
expensive, there is no reason why they 
should cut them off. What is life for, any- 
way—to be a drudge? Anyone who thinks 
so can be one, but he ought not to compel 
anyone who does not think so to be one. 

Persons who are awake like to work some 
and play some—and-rest some. And, as 
you may have observed, these are the only 
kind of persons who get along and enjoy life 
alittle as they go. They have time to read, 
and some of them learn to think. 

Having the audacity to mix a few of Walt 
Whitman’s words with my own, I will say 
that the woman of the immediate future is 
not only going to “loaf and invite her soul,” 
but she is going to know what she is loafing 
about. A certain amount of work is neces- 
sary, and anybody who has the strength can 
work, but the ability to make an intelligent 
use of leisure is sufficient to entitle the per- 
son who has it toaplace up fairly close to the 
gods. The gods, we may be sure,do not care to 
be entirely surrounded 
with men. Thus do we 
see how the inexorabil- 
ity of things beyond 
our control approves 
the growing tendency 
of women to remove 
some of the age-long 
load from their backs 
and, with men, give 
over a part of their 
time to “admirin’ how 
the world was made.” 








I stand back at respectable distance holding Hon. Bundle-package. Hon. Mrs set befront of mirror- 
glass attempting to make herself look Vanderbilt for $3.29 price. She try hat with roosters 
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Hashimura Togo-Domestic 
Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His 
© Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine 
who tell all American ladies what to wear, 
but neglect to explan where they can buy it. 


EAR SIR:—I am now entirely missed 
ID from West Dewberry, Mass, near 
Boston where it is. Reason for this 
are dissimilarity of intellect caused by 
Hon. Mrs Violet Sweet, lovely lady with 
Harvard voice and bargain arrangement of 
soul. I show you how was: 
Last Thusday in the early a. m. of fore- 
noon this Hon. Mrs Sweet was setting with 
Boston news-print reading it up. 
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“Oh!” This from her. 

“What is?” I require chivalrously stand- 
ing near respectful carpet-sweep. 

“Great sales are sailing in all Dept Stores! 
With immediate quickness I must depart 
off and buy one.” 

“Can you afford this extravagance?” I 
ask to know. 

“In buying bargains I never consider 
costs,” she dib with mustard voice. 

She depart offwards up stairs. Pretty 
soonly she return backwards wearing fash- 
ionable hobble of clothing. 

“Togo,” she say for gently smiling, 





* 
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“how you like take vacation to day?” 
“This would be good healthy for me.” 
“T generously grant this rest to you,” 

she acknowledge. “All I require you to 

do is to come Boston with me & carry what- 
ever shopping I buy.” 

I am much obliged. So we depart off 
by railroad trolley while I carry suit-case, 
cloak, handbag & umburella on. my polite 
elbow. She set proudishiy in cars while 
I obtain rearward seat behind her. Pretty 
soonly Hon. Conductor encroach to her 
with carfare expression. 

“T require transfers, if convenient,” she 
commute. 

‘Not to do, Hon. Lady!” reproach Hon. 
Conductor. ‘“‘We never give transfer on 
cars of green complexion.” 

“JT shall report your backward talk,” 
she snib. 

Pretty soonly she make turn-around to me. 

“Pass me hand-bag!” she say so. I 
donate that leather implement. 

She gpen him up and seek inside with 
nervous expression of fingers. 

“You lost it?” I ask to know. 

“T cannot dishcover my golden vain-box 
where it is!” she holla, making more looks 
inside. Eccitement. ‘“O here is!” she 
exclam, bringing up one slight box resem- 
bling golden cake of soap. She open Hon. 
Suit-case, remove powder puff and make 
slight smudge to nose with that delicious 
feather. Then she put him back in box, 
close box, imprison him in-bag, close bag 
and hand him to me. 

“Give me suit-case,” she pronounce. I 
poke forth that valuable arcticle. She open 
him by brass clasp. 

‘Where are my hand-bag?” she require 
for frights. 

“Here is!” I renig. She open him up to 
see if Hon. Vain Box are still comfortable, 
then close him, drop him in Hon. Suit-case, 
and thrust him backwards to me. 

Pretty soonly we make changecar at 
Porterhouse Junction. We make step-up 
into redheaded street-car what await there. 

“Carefare!” holla Hon. Conductor with 
police expression. 

“Give transfers to this gentleman!” 
require from me where I sat back. 

“Hon. Conductor neglect to give us that 
paper!” I negotiate. Her eyes was full 
of vinegar. 

‘‘How dares you talk repartee after losing 
transfers?” she denote. So she give roc 
extravagant cash to Hon. Conductor. 
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Nextly we came to Boston. Hon. Mrs 
Sweet make her feet very determined and at 
lastly we arrive to a swollen building con- 
taining glass windows full of wax ladies 
resembling Newport. Hon. Mrs Boss say 
“Oh!” with raptures and emerge inside. 

Mr Editor, I never observed so many 
ladies walking circular as was inside that 
Hon. Dept Store. Wholesale quantities 
of female people was rushing elsewheres 
like Suffragettes who lost their general. 

In the meanwhiles Hon. Mrs Boss were 
somewheres. I could not tell. For 26 
complete minutes I make search-up while 
being knocked in both directions. At lastly 
I dishcover her by enlarged counter full of 
blue polka-dots containing label, “DRESS 


SILK 1o9c.” 

“Togo,” she exclam, “where are my 
money?” 

“No got,” I narrate. Her nose grew 
angry. 


“Are you so unintellectual that you do 
not know my money is in my purse in my 
handbag in my suit-case?”’ 

I give her Hon. Suit-case, feeling very 
sorry for my depravity. 

Nextly we descend up elevator. On next 
floor I observeda warfare. Surrounding one 
enlarged sign pronouncing “Great Slaugh- 
ter of Waists.”” Hon. Mrs Sweet see this 
and holla, ““O such happy bargain!” Then 
she make inrush while acting like a mob. 

She attempt to remove one refined cloth- 
ing away from a fatty lady whose hat was 
rye on her head. 

“Where you come from to act so Indian?”’ 
require Hon. Mrs Fattish. 

“From West Dewberry, Mass., more 
better place than you!” snib Hon. Mrs Boss. 

“T shall teach you some manners,” re- 
port Hon. Fattish making tug-jerk to waist. 

I could not see that dear Mrs Sweet 
thusly deposed upon, so I stand forth with 
upturned bundle. 

“Stop off!” I holla to this wide woman. 
“How darest you be rude to a lady?” 

Hon. Mrs Boss and Hon. Mrs Stout stand 
offward and look to me. 

“Togo,” ensnap Mrs Violet Sweet, “when 
you are called on you shall be called.” 

So I withdrew backwards and permit her 
to finish that slaughter alone. Again she 
requesh me for handbag. I donate it to her. 

“T shall keep it,” she dib. “You are not 
safe with -valuable accumulations.” 

So she give me one more swollen bundle 
for carry and proceed onwards. 
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“Where I shall find dish-pan, curling- 
iron and latest fiction-book bargain?” she 
require of Hon. Floorwalk. 

“Three floor down-side take elevator,” 
he computate. We do so and arrive there 
where numerous sell-ladies was there making 
society conversation and other crashes of 
hardwear. Hon. Mrs Sweet buy dish-pan, 
price 1344 c. I carry this. She obtain pat, 
toaster, bird-cage & complete written books 
of Hon. Rud Kipling. I hang those to 
myself. 

“Where I find millinary hats?” she ask 
out to Hon. Sell lady. 

“Top floor go upwards,” she indicate. 

We do so. I stand back at respectable 
distance holding Hon. Bundle-package with 
fatigued elbows resembling Santa Claus. 
Hon. Mrs set befront of mirror-glass at- 
tempting to make herself look Vanderbilt 
for $3.29 price. She try hat with roosters 
pointing upwards. 

“You look very swelled for the price,” 
say Hon. Sell Lady. 

“Took it away!” commit Hon. Mrs. She 
try hat with roosters dropping downwards. 

“So joyful appearance!” suppose Hon. 
Sell Lady. 

“Remove it!” snib Hon. Mrs. 

At lastly she choose hatwear with roosters 
surrounding it in circles. Hon. Sell Lady 
enwrap it in box resembling trunk and this 
are piled on top of me. Thusly we start 
homewards. 

At doorway Hon. Mrs say, 

“Oh! I must buy a pin, price 3c!” She 
elope to counter and do so. 

Mr Editor do you realize to know how 
difficult a pin can be? For 41 complete 
minutes we await that important sticker, 
then Hon. Mrs must change $5 bill for 
remove 3c change out. At lastly when we 
arrive to trolley outside, Hon. Mrs require, 

“Togo, shopping are very outwearing 
work.” 

“JT heard so,”’ was loud report for me while 
restraining Hon. Hat Box where he slid 
on my ear. 

At lastly we was in Porterhouse Junction 
setting in depot awaiting changecar. Of 
suddenly Hon. Mrs holla, 

“Oh!!!” 

“What was?” This from me. 

“T have lost Hon. Handbag. Elope back 
to Dept Store with immediate quickness 
and remove it from pin-counter where is.” 

I set down all them bundles in pile re- 
sembling an Alp. Then I attach myself to 


? 





Hon. Trolley and ride back to where she say. 

With Samurai elbows I sidle myself 
through them broad ladies in Dept Store 
and arrive up at pin-place. Oh Yes! There 
were that dear Handbag laying loosely 
amidst pile of needles signed “4c.” I pick 
him up and start offwards. 

While I was debutting out of door with 
Hon. Handbag on my proud wrist, one 
gentleman clasp me by coat. 

“You are a shop snatcher!” he acknowl- 
edged glubly. 

“T cannot assimulate your insult,” I renig. 

“Where you obtain Hon. Bag?” he 
snuggle. 

“He belong Hon. Mrs Boss who is there!” 
I snagger. 

“Come long to penitentiary!” he gubble, 
making dragging movements with my wrists. 

“Hara kiri!” I yall, and before he could 
be more abominable I give him jiu jitsu 
and knock him over a bargain. Then I 
commence eloping away with talented foot- 
steps. 

“Stop Mr Thief!” several human persons 
holla, and nextly I knew I were a runaway 
with Boston attempting to catch up. I am 
a very sly Japanese, Mr Editor, and when 
I was sifficiently entangled amidst streets 
I redoubled on myself and escape away to 
other sections of Boston where crimes was 
not noticed. 2 complete hour of time I hid 
there amongst flats. Then I emerge forth 
and catch redheaded trolley so I should 
meet Hon. Mrs at Porterhouse Junction. 

“Why you not stay all day?” she require 
sarcastly. 

“Should gladly do so, but Hon. Police 
prevent,” I advocate. 

“You got my handbag where was?” 

“Ves, please!” I gave it forth to her. 
She look at it with disjointed eyes. 

“Living sakes!!!” This from her. She 
enjoy deep gasp and faint off. By slight 
water-sip I revive her back. 

“Damaged remnant of heathenish immi- 
gration!” she gollup, holding forth Hon. 
Bag. ‘Where you snatch this article of 
luggage?” 

“Off from Hon. Pin-Counter,” I say so. 

“T never seen it before. It belong to 
someone else!” 

Thusly revolving she fainted out again. 
So I left her to enjoy it by herself and sklunk 
away feeling entirely impossible. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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Efficiency Methods 
in the Home 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of “Increasing Home Efficiency” 


Anything with money in it finds aready promoter. The machine-shops of the nation have 
been systematized and standardized; but our homes—factories whose products are the 
men and women of tomorrow—are managed after no methods at all or the methods our 
wives and mothers have inherited. The man of the house goes off to a shop where every 
machine and every human unit is measured by the one rule—efficiency, and never gives a 
thought to the establishment his wife is running. Which is wrong —and uneconomical. 
Money made in the mill should not be wasted at home; neither should a wife’s time be held 
of less moment than a stenographer’s. We suggest that every “matrimonial firm” in the nation 
might profit by adopting efficiency ideas which the husband could bring home from his office 


BEGIN this article with the Confession 
of Faith which I have tried to write 


into the preceding five: 
‘The success or failure of a matrimonial 
firm depends upon the product it turns 
out, and the product is of three kinds, 
happiness, public service, and 
children of the right sort. 
That firm is most success- 
ful which turns out the 
largest and best prod- 
uct in the shortest 
time for the least cost 
in muscle, money and 
brains.” 
The home is the plant 
where this product is manu- 


factured. Unless .,. : 
“Does it conduce to 


the home is well better children for 
run, the entire the mother to clean 


product will suf- jouse on Saturday. 
ler. A success- their holiday, or to spend 
ful matrimonial that time with them?” 













firm must keep house well. It must practice 
good shop management. 

To arrive at efficient shop management, 
the “shop boss” must beware of inherited 
tradition, custom, and habit, and go into 
her home factory as free from prejudice as 
would a stranger. She must ask herself 
such questions as: 

“Does it conduce to better children for 
me to clean house on Saturday, which 
is their holiday, or to spend that time 
with them?” 
“Will my children be more suc- 
cessful if I save money by 
making their clothes at 
home than if I give my- 
self more time to rest by 
buying ready-made ones 
in the shop?” 
She will balance the 
obvious need of making 
the new window curtains 
shorter against the equally 
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obvious need of attending 
the meeting of the school 
board, and decide which will 
lead to more and better 
product from her matri- 
monial factory, window 
curtains of the proper 
length or a better school 
system. She must question 
everything in her home fac- 
tory. And all the answers 
to these questions she must 
embody in a working plan 
the financial basis of which 
is a family budget. 





beforehand just how far the 
expenditures along any one 
line can go. It is a sort of 
clue to the maze of house- 
keeping, a pathfinder 
through the wilderness of 
the advancing year. It is 
a mere dove for gentleness 
compared with that ramp- 
ing, roaring dragon, an ac- 
count-book. 

A budget can be tied to 
the fixed stars of our re- 
spective financial firma- 

ments. Most of us know 

what our yearly income is 


Now a budget is not to 
be confounded with an 
account of what one has 
spent. Elaborate ac- 
count-keeping is a luxury 


A man’s food anywhere costs about 
thirty-five cents a day, a woman's 
twenty-eight. Grow it yourself, if 
you will; the item remains the same. 
Ne food is produced without cost 


and our fixed expenses. 
If we own our own homes 
and the running cost of 
them is confined to taxes, 





that only the idle or the 
rich can afford; for the middle class it is 
about as oppressive as a pet brontosaurus 
in the back yard. Do we not all know 
families who are account-book ridden? I 
am thinking of the Barlows. Mr. Barlow 
has a wonderful head for details and a 
quite unreasonable knowledge of double- 
entry bookkeeping. Their house is no 
larger than the average, the house-keep- 
ing not especially intricate, the income 
neither too small for comfort nor so large 
as to be unmanageable, and yet what an 
accounting system that matrimonial firm 
struggles under! Many is the time I have 
been there to dinner when Mr. Barlow 
slipped away inconspicuously after the meal 
to double-entry-bookkeep the carfare he had 
spent, and the newpsapers he had bought, 
and the pounds of sugar that had been put 
into the kitchen, and the coal bill, and little 
Wilhelmina’s new plaid frock; to pursue the 
laundry bill from page to page, and volume 
to volume, to dissect it into so many col- 
lars and so many pillow-cases and so many 
sheets, and compare it with the laundry bill 
of the week before and the corresponding 
week last year, and the time when they were 
without a girl, and the winter when Aunt 
Mary visited them, and juggle with and 
bullyrag it until it hardly recognized itself 
as the mere sixty-eight cents it started out 
to be. 

Fortunately this sort of thing has nothing 
to do with a budget, which is not a history 
of the past, but a financial plan for the future. 
A budget saves the time and strength which 
are wasted in blind saving by telling one 





insurance, and repairs, or 
if we rent, we know absolutely what shelter 
costs. There is another item the lowest 
cost of which should be just as definite 
as the cost of shelter—the cost of food. 
Whether we buy it or raise it, anywhere 
in the United States, sufficient food for 
an adult man carinot be had for less than 
thirty-five cents a day. An adult woman 
takes about four-fifths of this amount, and 
children a less percentage in proportion to 
their age. 

Perhaps the phrase “whether you buy it 
or raise it” needs a word of explanation. If 
we raise food we must calculate its cost in 
other things than the money we pay out of 
our pockets to get it. We must know 
the value of the time spent in cultivation, 
the value of the land on which it is grown, 
the cost of storing it, and the amount lost 
through deterioration. These things are 
very difficult to work out for ourselves, but 
they have been determined on a larger scale 
by the economic departments of various 
colleges and by certain agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

Another fairly definite cost is the cost of 
clothing. For an average family, taking 
several years together, it is practically im- 
possible to get this below $100 a year. In 
general, it will cost from 1o to 11 per cent. of 
the income. 

The cost of operating the household will 
vary, according to whether the family lives 
in the country or the city, and it is not 
easy to get it below 1o per cent. This 
includes heat, light, repairs, re-furnishing, 
service, etc. Fifty dollars for incidentals 
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is about as low an amount as it is safe to 
allow. 

Children will cost from about $100, when 
the child is from two to four years old, to 
$212, when it is fourteen. Of course this 
cost of children includes what is spent for 
their clothing and food. 

These are all minimum expenditures, just 
the least that will keep a matrimonial firm 
in health and decency. Beyond these lines 
of decency lies the cost of the luxuries, which 
to most of us are far more important than 
the necessaries of life—of insurance, doc- 
tor and dentist bills, education, books, and 
recreation, and the cost of entertaining our 
friends. 

The bones of a family budget, then—the 
paper pattern by which to cut it out so to 
speak—will look about like this: 


Food (husband, wife, three children).... $447.15 
Shelter: .... PF Oe A he 144.00 
CUR 5 3 oy ero korea oda eee . 100.00 
Operating Expenses (light, heat, service, etc.) 150.00 
Advancement: 

(Insurance, savings, recreation, health, 

and cost of keeping child of 14 in 

school instead of at work)........... 312.00 
Fa” RNASE AE ota olives ee eet Aye 46.85 


The minimum cost of the necessaries will 
be about $1200 a year, and this makes the 
basis for a financial budget. I have said 
all this before, but it needs repeating. 

Now how is a matrimonial firm to adapt 
this generalized budget to its particular 
needs? How is it going to systematize 
the spending of the money part of its in- 
come so as to increase the product of its 
factory? For the budget, like the parlor 
carpet and the cook-stove, the shingles on 
the roof, and the walk to the front gate, is 
valuable only if it produces more happiness, 
more service to the community, more chil- 
dren of the right 
sort. Perhaps I $100 % 
can make this al 
clear by telling 
how the Chesters 
made and applied 
their budget. 

Mr. Chester is a 
teacher of geography 
and of the various 
subjects that have 
associated them- 
selves with it since I 
learned to bound 
Maine out of a text- 


book. He hitches 








Father, mother, and three children require clothing 

costing at least one hundred dollars a year. Less 

than that causes them to feel “shabby,” a condition 
that makes for inefficiency 
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up.the coast lines of the continents, and the 
sweep of the rivers, and the placing of the 
mountains, with the business and com- 
merce and industry by which his pupils 
will earn their living. He is performing a 
community service. So is Mrs. Chester, 
although her work is the unpaid organiza- 
tion of committees and societies to influ- 
ence legislation, educational reform, and 
public sanitation. 

The joint product of that firm is two 
promising children and a great deal of 
happiness. The Chesters developed their 
budget in the attempt to increase Mr. 
Chester’s teaching ability. They decided 
that if this could be done not only would 
he be more valuable to the children whom 
he taught in school, but he could command 
a larger salary, and give his own children 
advantages which would make them more 
valuable also. But this increase of ability 
required a costly investment in travel and 
study—how could they make it on their 
income of $1800 a year? 

The Chesters live in a city of between 
25,000 and 30,000 inhabitants, where the 
average middle-class family spends 21 per 
cent of its income for food, 14 per cent 
for shelter, 15 per cent for clothes, 11 per 
cent for the operation of the household, 
34 per cent for advancement, and 4 per cent 
for incidentals, which in the case of the 
Chesters would mean: 


The Chesters’ Monthly Expenses 






BOO <ccisie cigs Sree ee caeh ee oee es $31.50 

OME 3 oo 3c oo ee ee ee ee 21.00 

CUOMO. © os ks oak oy oh re ee 22.50 
Operation of the house- 

ROME. 655s 16.50 

Advancement. 51.00 

Incidentals .~. . 7.00 


But the Chesters 
wanted to accumu- 
late a little extra 
fund which might be 
called “‘Mr. Ches- 
ter’s brains” and so 
they modified this 
average schedule 
like this: 





Food...» $27.00 
oO ee 20.00 
Clothes... 15.50 


Operation of the 
household (light, 
heat, laundry, re- 
pairs, service, 
ete.) ..ds:2 18.00 
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Advancement, (health........... $2.60 
church and benev- 
Oe Se 8652 F508 
recreation ....... 6.00 
savings, insurance 16.85 
books, etc........ 7.55) 
— $40.00 
SAT ES ERR S Rape Soyer Gh oor EPI eee 11.00 
Mr hedters BrAims” . ......4.. 0.5. 33's 18.00 


Their expenditure for food is about 
$2.00 a month less than the minimum for 
health, but this difference is made up by 
the vegetables which they raise in their 
garden. Certainly they are not underfed, 
for the bill for health is only $2.60 a month, 
while the average expenditure is $4.82. 
They save $1.00 on rent; $7.50 on clothes; 
$1.50 on the operation of the household; 
$11.00 on advancement. They do spend 
$4.00 more on incidentals, but in spite of 
that they put $18.00 a month—$z216.00 a 
year—into “ Mr. Chester’s Brains”, and that 
means a good deal in the way of travel and 
summer schools and reading, which ought 
to materialize into better service and a bet- 
ter salary. 


The Envelope System 


Some of us dodge fearfully into budget- 
making to avoid the shadow of impending 
evil. Mrs. Mason, for instance, put her 
family behind the bars of a budget in self- 
defense. The Masons live in the residential 
suburb of a large city. They have $2000 
a year, with three children. Mrs. Mason 
wrote me- that after she had avalanched 
the family into debt during the first year 
of her marriage, she could never spend any- 
thing with a quiet mind; that she used to lie 
awake nights thinking how she could save 
a cent or two, and fairly got to the end of 
her nerves with the harassments of petty 
economies. Then to save herself she made 
a schedule (she didn’t call it a budget) by 
subtracting from their income the fixed 
expenses and those she could determine ap- 
proximately, and then dividing what she 
had left among the rest of the things she 
had to buy. She tells me that she had to 
rearrange these indeterminate items a good 
many times, but at last she established the 
limits within which her expenditures could 
frisk about as they choose, and that now 
she has won for herself peace of mind. 

“But how are you going to get on with- 
out account-keeping even if you have a 
budget?” I can hear somebody ask. 
There are a dozen ways; it is a purely 


mechanical adjustment. A nan from New 
Jersey writes me that he has established a 
sort of envelope system. When his salary 
comes in at the first of the month they put 
into the bank enough to cover the fixed ex- 
penses, and then put into weekly envelopes 
cash to cover such current expenses as 
groceries, meats, clothes, etc. This gentle- 
man assures me that it is a very simple 
matter for either his wife or himself to tell 
from the amount left in the weekly envel- 
ope just what they can spend for meat on 
a given day. I gather that they carry 
these cash envelopes to market and pay for 
their purchases out of them, and that they 
are satisfied with the system. 


A Time Budget 


Just as in the matter of spending the in- 
come, a budget is necessary, so a syste- 
matic spending of time and strength is 
necessary to good shop management. A 
woman in a small town on a sufficient in- 
come sends me this letter and asks for ad- 
vice: 

“In the matter of time and operating 
system,” she says, “I do not feel sure of my 
conclusions. With a great many of us, 
aptitude for housekeeping is only an avoca- 
tion, though of vital importance in the ful- 
filment of our higher vocation as home- 
makers. I have made out, however, a ten- 
tative time budget which stands above my 
kitchen sink, as follows: 


7:00 to 9:30 Get breakfast, wash the dishes, 
do all the downstairs work, 
dusting, sweeping, etc. 

9:30 to 10:00 Do the upstairs work. 

10:00 to 11:00 Do the special work of the day, 

baking, sweeping, or cleaning. 

11:00 to 2:30 Get dinner, wash the dishes, 

and clean up kitchen. 

2:30 to 5:30 Attend to sewing, correspond- 
ence, and outside activities. 

5:30 to 7:30 Get supper and wash the 
dishes. 

It is far harder to advise her in making 
out a time budget than a financial budget, 
because there are so many more unknown 
quantities. The wise arrangement of her 
time budget must depend on the home 
factory equipment and her ability as “shop 
boss’’. It is true, however, that the good 
management of the home is not dependent 
on the amount: of work one is able to do, 
but rather on one’s ability to get the largest 
product for the least work. 

In order to reduce the amount of work in 
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the home, it is important for the “shop 
boss’? to buy her materials in as nearly 
usable form as possible. Think how it 
would simplify domestic science if potatoes 
could be bought already peeled, carrots 
already scraped, and if trees grew already 
cut into stove lengths and split! 

I once visited a bicycle factory that turned 
out an immense prod- 
uct. ‘‘Where,” said 
I, “do you make your 
spokes?” 

“Oh, we buy them 
ready made,” said the 
manager. 

“And the rims of the 
wheels?” 

“Well, they come 
from New England,” he 
told me, ‘“‘and the leath- 
er seats are made 
in New Jersey. 
Ofcoursewedon’t 
manufacture the 
rubber tires.” 

“What do you 
make?” I asked 
him. 

“Why, we make bicycles,” he replied. 
“Should we waste our time making spokes 
and tires and bicycle seats?” 

Now, that is what the home should be- 
come, a place where the interchangeable 
parts of housekeeping are put together. 
Every bit of work that we can put upon the 
shoulders of a commercial establishment 
simplifies the shop management of the home. 
Could not the home turn out a greater prod- 
uct of happiness, and usefulness, and chil- 
dren, if it did not have to make their clothes 
or prepare their food? 

There is a famous poultry farm near Bos- 
ton which prides itself on the number of 
broilers and roasters it turns out in a season, 
and yet not only does it get along without 
producing eggs, but without incubating 
chickens. Chickens already hatched are 
bought at so much a hundred, shipped in 
carefully prepared boxes, each chick in its 
own little warm and safe compartment. 
All that this poultry farm does is to raise 
them, feed them, keep them well and strong, 
and send them in to the market at the most 
profitable moment. It produces broilers 
and roasters from the partially manufac- 
tured product—ready-hatched chicks. 

We have some friends—the Gordons— 
who believe that their home factory is for 


a year. 



















The minimum cost of maintaining an average family is $1200 
If the income is less than this, the efficiency of the 
matrimonial firm falls below par 
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the making of only such things as commerce 
has so far proved herself unequal to. Mr. 
Gordon is a member of one profession, Mrs. 
Gordon is a member of another, Miss Gor- 
don is a member of a different one still. 
They all keep house together in a pleasant 
apartment without the aid of that primitive 
tool, a servant. We were once asked there 
to dine, and I remember 
being so pleasantly af- 
fected by the soup that I 
spoke of it. 

“The very best canned 
variety,” said Mr. Gor- 
don. “I know, for I 
bought it myself.” 

There was a roast 
chicken—cooked in the 
rotisserie over the way— 
asparagus from a can, 
potato chips 
from a box, and 
a merangue glacé 
from the confec- 
tioner’s. The 
only thing 
bought in a raw 
state and con- 
verted into edible form on the premises was 
the lettuce, and there seems in the nature 
of lettuce no way to avoid this. It was a 
delicious dinner, everything in it was good, 
and yet the materials for the meal had been 
bought nearly in the completed state: 

Now I am aware that I am running head 
on into the pet prejudice of thousands of 
people who believe that the only right and 
wholesome food is that prepared in their 
own kitchens, and who cry out that “bakery 
stuff’ and “canned goods” are to the de- 
struction of the body and the injury of the 
soul. It is true enough that many ready-to- 
eat things are unsatisfactory, but so are 
many cooked-at-home dinners. And when 
we consider the good of the whole commu- 
nity, wouldn’t it be easier tosee that the food 
prepared in a few hundred factories was as 
good as it might be, than to bring the food 
prepared in thirty million kitchens up to 
the health standard? We can control the 
quality of the food that is offered us for 
sale; we can insist on its being as good as 
we choose to have it. We can do nothing 
at all about the food cooked by Mrs. Brown 
next door, though her husband goes into 
dyspeptic melancholia and her children 
die of malnutrition on our doorsteps. 

But while it is important to feed into the 
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hopper of your home factory partially manu- 
factured material, it is by no means wise 
to make it grind and chew on second-hand 
and worn-out stuff. I know a Mrs. Creel, 
whose inherited idea that nothing must 
be thrown away spoiled the product which 
her matrimonial firm should have turned 
out. Her house had an attic into which 
went the things that were disused in the 
family—the dresses which were out of fash- 
ion, the chairs which had broken legs, the car- 
pets which had worn into holes. 

“This,” she would say, holding up a roll 
of gray cloth, “is like the dress Jennie had 
two years ago. I have no doubt that some 
time it will come in handy,” and she un- 
rolled, smoothed, counted, and rerolled the 
pieces. 

Now Mrs. Creel’s home machinery was 
everlastingly getting out of order. A 
mother chronically rooting in the garret, 
so to speak, is in no position to superintend 
three children in the front yard. As a re- 
sult, the child product of the Creel family 
was not valuable. Yet the Creels are of 
sufficiently good stock and sufficiently well- 
to-do to have turned out something better 
than this. But they would not allow them- 
selves to waste anything in their house- 
hold except their children. 

Most of us are a good deal like Mrs. 
Creel. Take the matter of egg-beaters, 
for instance. I wonder how many egg- 
beaters there are in the United States that 
have lost their little wooden handles. To 
dispense unexpectedly with its handle seems 
habitual in the egg-beater, and without its 
handle, it not only blacks the first finger 
and thumb, cramps the operating hand 
and arm up to the elbow, but works too 
slowly. And yet I have a handleless one 
in the kitchen at this moment which I have 
had for more than a year! Tradition has 
me in its grip, and I cannot throw that egg- 
beater away, neither do I know how to put 
a new handle on it; nor would this pay, 
with a store around the corner where I can 
get another for twelve cents. I am com- 
mitting the common sin of running my home 
factory with worn-out material. I hope 
that when I have finished writing this, I 
shall have the strength of mind to throw 
that egg-beater away—but I am not sure. 

Good machinery will turn out more prod- 
uct and better product than poor machin- 
ery. The time and strength necessary to 
operate poor machinery is apt to balance 
the money cost of new equipment. Many 
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a factory has increased the dividends to its 
stockholders by throwing away machines 
still perfectly good, because better ones 
were invented. And isn’t it better—if one 
must waste something—to waste money, 
than time or strength or brains? Isn’t 
money less valuable? Besides, we have got 
to remember that saving, like any other 
activity, can be performed better by the 
professional than by the amateur. There 
is hardly a thing which is thrown out of 
our houses that is ultimately wasted. 

There is, however, the danger ot install- 
ing labor-saving machinery out of propor- 
tion to the work to bedone. Shall one in- 
stall an electric cradle—if there were such 
a thing—to be used three times in a gen- 
eration? Shall we buy a “reaper and 
binder” to mow the front lawn? 

There are upon the market a number of 
electric machines which will do the washing 
for an average family in an hour or two a 
week, but all the other hours of the week 
they stand idle. It is, therefore, a question 
whether it actually pays for a matrimonial 
firm to invest in costly labor-saving devices 
which must spend so much of their time 
doing nothing. But instead of letting the 
electric washing-machine eat its head off, 
so to speak, why should it not work for 
your nearest neighbor? Of course it may 
be difficult to escort the electric washer from 
house to house so that it will furnish the 
maximum amount of work of which it is 
capable, and many houses are not equipped 
with the proper electric appliances to use it. 
Far easier, is it not, to take your clothes to 
the washing-machine than to take the wash- 
ing-machine to the clothes of a dozen differ- 
ent families? This brings us around in a 
circle to the co-operative laundry of which 
I spoke in a former article. For it is co- 
operation which makes the use of such 
labor-saving devices practical for the aver- 
age family. 

An efficiently managed house will have 
very little material manufacturing going on 
inside it. It is not established to do the 
easy work of making clothes or food or fur- 
niture. These can be left to mere commer- 
cial establishments who can make them at 
a less cost in money, material, and labor 
than any individual home. The shop man- 
ager of a home factory must bend her ener- 
gies to the far more difficult task of assem- 
bling the crude products of commercial 
manufacture into happiness, public service, 
and the next generation. 
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Boarding School Clothes 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


HE location of the school or college 
should be taken into consideration 
when planning the wardrobe for the 

girl who is going away to school. If the 
school is situated in the country, the girl will 
require plenty of warm clothes, especially 
outdoor togs; if, on the other hand, the school 
is located in a large city, she will need cos- 
tumes for concerts, matinées, and other social 
functions that are part of the curriculum. 
There are certain garments, however, 
which every schoolgirl will find serviceable. 

A tailored suit is a necessity, and it 
should be made simply, deriving its style 
from the cut and the fit. Very little trim- 
ming is required for a utility suit, but the 
material should be of a good quality, for 
the schoolgirl gives her clothes hard wear. 
For this reason, serge is an excellent choice, 
also eponge and other goods with a rough 
surface. To complete this suit, there should 
be a plain, tailored shirtwaist, preferably of 
silk to match the skirt, though waists of a 
contrasting color are now fashionable. In 
addition, she should provide one or two 
waists of flannel, several of wash materials, 
and one, at least, of chiffon, net, or lace as 
a dressy blouse. A small, close-fitting hat, 
trimmed with ribbon or a feather fantasy, is 
the correct head-dress for a suit of this type. 

If the school is in a large city, a second 
suit will be found useful. This supplement- 
ary costume may be developed in velveteen, 
corduroy, velours de laine, or a light-colored 
broadcloth. It is generally fashioned in the 
so-called three-piece style, consisting of a 
two-piece dress and a coat to match. A 
second hat, a little more elaborate than the 
street hat, should accompany this suit. 

A good, practical top-coat is a necessity 
in every wardrobe. A raincoat and a 
jaunty Norfolk or Mackinaw jacket will 
be found equally useful. Both the top- 
coat and the jackets will give warmth and 
comfort if made from chinchilla cloth. It 
should be possible to button them close to 
the throat in bad weather, and they should 
have plenty of pockets. A sweater or a 
knitted coat must not be overlooked, for it 
is part of the play costume of every col- 
lege girl. A skirt of homespun or one of 
serge, preferably accordion plaited to give 


sufficient width for action, and a sweater 
or sweater-like tunic of serge or duck, make 
up the favorite outfit of the schoolgirl. 

The tub dresses, which are sometimes 
worn during the first few weeks of the fall 
term, are discarded, before the Thanks- 
giving holidays, for gowns of cloth. These 
dresses should fasten in the front so that the 
wearer may slip into them quickly, but they 
can be made in two pieces and joined under 
the belt. Plaits will be shown on many 
skirts this winter, and yokes, vests, and 
girdles will be new features. 

It is restfyl and refreshing to change one’s 
gown for dinner, and the custom has wisely 
been adopted in many schools and colleges. 
It is not necessary to provide new evening 
gowns if there are pretty little frocks of 
muslin and silk left over from the summer 
wardrobe. The vogue for drapery makes 
it possible to fashion charming dresses of 
flowered challie, China silk, crépe de Chine, 
or net, at a small expense. 

Nor should the frocks for dances, recep- 
tions, and other “dress-up” occasions be 
elaborate. A little lace, self-trimmings ‘in 
the form of shirrings, ruchings, puffings, 
plaited frills, and touches of embroidery, 
should be used discreetly in order not to 
spoil the youthful effect. The long cape 
or cloak to protect these frocks may be 
made from velours de laine or broadcloth, 
and one in the soft, pastel colorings will be 
found more serviceable than white. 

Besides the bathrobe and ‘slippers of 
terry cloth, a comfortable lounging-robe 
of silk or challie should be provided. In 
addition, the schoolgirl will want four to 
six union suits, and the same number of 
white muslin combinations; at least three 
night-dresses; plenty of stockings—for 
what schoolgirl ever found time to darn— 
three to four white petticoats and one or 
two silk or jersey petticoats; one or two 
pairs of black woolen tights; two pairs of 
corsets, one for every day and the other for 
evening; a generous allowance of handker- 
chiefs and a goodly supply of gloves. The 
shoe-bag should be filled with a pair of good, 
stout calf shoes for walking, a dressier pair 
(buttoned or laced), low shoes, evening 
slippers, overshoes, and rubbers. 
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Frocks and Coats for the First Schoo] Days 


with smocking in the front. The collar, sash, and cuffs 
are of a contrasting material. 


O. 749—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) Dress in 

serge or pique trimmed with braid. The dickey, 
cuffs, and belt are of a contrasting material. The 
gown buttons in the back. 


No. 750—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) Coat of 
chinchilla cloth with the lowshoulder seam. The revers 
are formed by slits in the material, piped with braid. 


No. 751—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) Anew 
model for ratine, or any wool material. The raglan 
shoulders and very low belt are especially becoming. 
There is a yoke in the back. 


No. 752—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) The 
plaid silk revers and cuffs add a novel finish to this coat 
of serge. The side seams are opened at the bottom and 
ornamented with buttons. 


No. 753—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) A sim- 
ple dress to be made from a cloth or cotton material 





Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 263 


No. 754—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) A serv- 
iceable dress of serge or a cotton material. The low belt 
is braided, and from it falls a peplum open in the front. 
The gown buttons in the back. 


No. 755—(Patterns in 2,4 and 6-year sizes) A school 
apron to be made from any practical cotton goods. A 
yoke is formed by tucking, and a sash extends from 
either side of the front panel and ties in the back. 


No. 756—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) The 
plaits at the sides make this model a good one for the 
woolen dress. Plaid silk may be used as trimming. 


No. 757—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) The 
front panel of this apron is turned up to form the 
pocket. The skirt portion is extended to form a ruffle 
in the back and thus protect the dress. 
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Simple Costumes for the College Girl 


back and in the front, with plaits extending from 
the yoke to the belt. A novel effect.is given to 
the front of the blouse by the diagonal fastening, 
supplemented by a shaped revers. Deep-pointed 
cuffs finish the regulation shirt sleeve. 


No. 758—A serge dress for the school-room. 
The skirt is cut in six gores with a plaited front 
and back panel. The vest of black satin is con- 
tinued in a point onto the skirt. The collar and 
cuffs are of the satin, and there are straight re- 
vers of the serge extending in points over the 
girdle. The sleeves are attached to a low shoul- 
der seam. 


No. 759—A pretty evening gown of challie, 
crepe de chine, or voile. The lower portion of 
the skirt is draped onto a foundation with the 
drapings crossed in the back, and brought up 
under the girdle to finish in a standing loop. 
The waist is tucked in front and in the back, 
the tuckings extending onto the kimono sleeve, 
which is finished with a cuff of the embroidery 
and an under cuff of lace. The lace yoke is 
supplemented by an empiécement of embroidery. 


No. 760—A tailored shirt of flannel, a heavy 
cotton material, or silk. There is a yoke in the 


No. 761—A two-piece skirt of serge or any 
woolen material, fastening over the hip. 


No. 762—A modified Russian blouse with a 
collar, vest, and cuffs of a contrasting material. 
The belt may be of patent leather or of material 
similar to the vest. The three-quarter sleeves 
are attached to the low shoulder seam. 


No. 763—A four-piece skirt fastening at the 
right of the front. The right side of the skirt is 
shaped to extend across the front and the back, 
to which it is attached by buttons and piped 
button-holes. 


Patterns are cut in 16, 18, and 20-year sizes. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 263 
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A Practical Wardrobe for 


No. 764—A blouse of serge which may be worn with the 
accompanying skirt or separately. The sailor collar of 
black satin partially conceals the yoke of the waist, and 
is fastened in front with a plaited bow. Three tucks on 
either side of the front lend the necessary fullness. The 
plain shirt sleeve is finished with a black satin cuff. 


No. 765—This skirt of serge is cut in four gores with a 
stitched seam in the center of the front and back, form- 
ing an inverted plait. There is a stitched pocket on the 
right side. 


No. 766—Three-quarter coat of chinchilla cloth with 
buttoned belt to which pockets are attached at either 
side. The collar may be buttoned closely to the neck 
when desired. 


No. 767—Plain four-gored skirt of serge or any service- 
able woolen material. 





the Boarding School Girl 


No. 768—A modified Norfolk jacket which may be 
fashioned from a rough woolen goods or from broadcloth 
or velveteen. There is a deep yoke in the front and in the 
back, and side plaits. The coat fastens with three but- 
tons covered with the material. Plain coat sleeves are 
set into the regulation armhole. 


No. 769—A five-gored skirt with a stitched seam at the 
left side of the front and a panel back. 


No. 770—Flowered and plain muslin or chiffon are 
combined for this pretty evening dress. An overskirt 
of the flowered material is draped over a plaited skirt of 
the plain goods and caught in by a sash of ribbon. The 
upper part of the waist and the sleeves are of the plain 
goods trimmed with silk roses, and a wreath of the roses 
conceals the fastening of the girdle. 


Patterns are cut in 14, 16, and 18-year sizes. 


Blouses for the School Girl 


No. 771—A waist which would be equally good look- 
ing in silk, cotton, crepe, or voile. There are broad tucks 
both in the front and in the back. The collar, cuffs, 
and front panel are embroidered or may be made from 
plaid silk. The lace frill on the sleeves may be omitted. 
Perforated pattern of the embroidery, with complete 
outfit for stamping, costs 25 cents. 


No. 772—The yoke outlined with a narrow frill adds 
a new feature to this waist of a silk or cotton material. 
The tucks give the necessary fullness to the front. The 
black silk cravat is held in place by straps of the material, 
and similar straps are used as wrist bands. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 263 


No. 773—A deep-pointed collar, edged with a plaited 
frill, trims the simple blouse of silk or voile. A frill of the 
material finishes the set-in sleeve. 


No. 774—Chain stitching is used to trim this effective 
waist of silk or batiste. It outlines the yoke and edges 
the shaped pieces in the front, which terminate in a 
buttoned pocket. The tucking gives the necessary 
— and is used to form the cuff of the three-quarter 
sleeve. 


Patterns are cut in 16, 18, and 20-year sizes 
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(Descriptions of these Blouses for the School Girl given on page 262) 












Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 
cents each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.— 
Cut-to-measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 
each. Perforated patterns are sold with complete stamping outfit. 


Pattern Dept. Lj eT 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose . 
Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 29) (Years) 























Street or Box No. eta 





City or Town 













The Java coffee bean is a 
large, smooth roasting 
bean with a straight 

and regular stripe 


The Bogota coffee 

bean is large and shows 

a pronounced stripe down 

the center, with a twist 
at one end 


Some Coffees 
of ‘Today 


By William B. Harris 


ment of Agriculture 


OOD products in general are receiving 

not a little attention just now, and 

while there are many discussions as 
to whether articles containing this or 
that preservative should be used, questions 
concerning the proper brands of coffee are 
also being considered. While practically 
all coffees were sold as either Java or Java 
and Mocha, the housekeeper was perfectly 
satisfied. She knew exactly what it was 
she wanted, and expected to get it at what- 
ever price suited her fancy. When she ob- 
jected to paying thirty-five to forty cents 
the pound there was not the slightest diffi- 
culty in accommodating her, and even at 
less than twenty cents, pound packages 
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Coffee Expert of the United States Depart- 


A Department of the 
Preparation and Serv- 


Just a word with the housewife: All 
been tested for or by the editors, and, 
upon to give satisfactory results. 

are designed to serve from four 

ments are used without excep- 

help you. Please feel free to 
and criticisms. And be 
sible in your communt- 
Bertha E. Shap- 

Street, New Y ork 
Housekeep- 


There are practically 

va coffees in the stores 

there are really fine flav- 
tained from the coffees which 
place. Mr. Harris shows the 





The Guatemalan coffee bean is slightly smoother 
in appearance than the Bogota bean, and has a 
straight, wide open stripe 


could be obtained, branded in large type 
with the magic words ‘Old Government 
Java and Mocha Coffee.” 

A great change in the methods of prepar- 
ing and labeling foods has taken place with- 
in the last few years due to the enactment 
of the Food and Drugs Act of June 30th, 
1906. A multitude of masqueraders have 
been unmasked, and many thousands 
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A Day 
Magazine Devoted to the 
ing of the Daily Food 


recipes printed in this department have 
if followed with care, can be depended 
Unless otherwise specified the recipes 
lo six persons. Level measure- 
tion. The editors are here to* 
write questions, suggestions 
as clear and definite as pos- 
cations. Address Miss 
leigh, 119 West goth 
City, care of Good 

ing Magazine 
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no Mocha and Ja- 
today. However, 
ored blends to be ob- 
have largely taken their 
characteristics of these coffees 
































nearest approach to Mocha of 
any coffee grown. The beans 


are more regular, however 


slow to look 
with favor 
on the package 
commodity that 
for many years has 
been grossly misrep- 
resented. 
Briefly a few of the cof- 
fees that were offered under 
a Javaand Mocha 
_ The Mocha bean Jabel and- that 
is small and irregular found favor so 
long as the price was low and they 
made a good appearance were as follows: 






Santos coffee from Brazil was the worst of- 
fender, for the reason that about three times 
the amount of coffee is grown there than is 








The Mexican bean is smaller, more rounded, 
and roasts with a more open stripe than the 
Bogota and Guatemalan beans 


of packages must now stand forth for 
what they really are. The housekeeper is 
all at sea. The coffee does not taste the 
same as it used to. Then it was Java 
and Mocha, now in very many instances, 
it is simply ordinary every-day Santos. 
Great has been the fall, far reaching the 
frauds that have been stopped. Therefore, 
itis not strange to find the housekeeper 


grown in all the other coffee-producing coun- . 
tries put together and naturally over seventy- 
five per cent. of our breakfast beverage is 
that particular growth. Santos coffees were 
packed straight or in combination with small 
amounts of other coffees as Java, or Java and 
Mocha, at the lowest possible figures. When 
a slightly better value was desired, a per- 
centage of Maracaibo was used with Santos 
or with the smaller bean Bourbon-Santos, this 
latter combination more nearly resembling the 


genuine Java and Mocha in appearance. 

Other packers claimed that a Bucara- 
manga was not only similar in style to a 
Sumatra coffee, then known as Java, but 
of the same character in the cup. Some 
dealers have even contended that it was 
impossible to detect any difference. There 
were therefore combinations of Bucara- 
manga and small bean Bourbon-Santos 
sold as Java and Mocha. 
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A degree higher in cup quality, as well 
as in price, are combinations of Bogota 
and Bourbon Santos. Eliminating the 
packages containing Brazil coffee only, and 
no other combination of coffees has had so 
wide a distribution as Java and Mocha. 
An acid Bourbon Santos is the nearest ap- 
proach in the cup to Mocha of any coffee 
grown, and it is supposed to have been cul- 
tivated in the first instance from Mocha 
seed. In appearance it is far superior to 
the irregular quakerish Mocha, though 
usually equally inferior in the cup. This 
is not always the case as there are winey 
Bourbon coffees that out-drink some of the 
world-famed coffees from Arabia, although 
such coffees are rare. 

Bogota (Colombia coffee) found a mar- 
ket as Java, or in connection with Bourbon 
Santos as Java and Mocha for three reasons: 
First, the price was less than demanded 
for coffees from the Dutch East Indies. 
Second, the roast was very much hand- 
somer than that of coffees from Java or 
Sumatra, excepting certain washed types. 
Third, on account of the real merit there is 
in this growth of coffee. 

It should be noted that some of the finest 
coffees grown equalling if not exceeding the 
coffees of the Dutch East Indies are pro- 
duced in Colombia (Bogota), Guatemala, 
and in Mexico. 

It has been frequently stated that the 
housekeeper was more or .less_ responsible 
for the misbranding of coffee. There is 
some truth in the statement, for the con- 
sumer has insisted upon obtaining Java 
- and Mocha at whatever price it was their 
purpose to pay. However that may be, it 
also is quite true that the buyer for the 
most part received fair value for the amount 
paid. Whosever the fault, the fact re- 


mains that under the proper labels, many 
brands are for the most part decidedly un- 
satisfactory in the cup. - The house- 
keeper is beginning to realize that she 
has been purchasing a much lower 
grade of goods than she supposed. In 
other words, the veneer is off, the true 
material stands revealed and she doesn’t 
like it because it is not what she supposed 
it to be. 

Naturally the questions arise, what is 
a good coffee? How is the purchaser to 
know what te ask for, and is it possible to 
get Java and Mocha? ‘In this discussion 
we must eliminate coffees bought for a price, 
or those bought for a premium. Neither 
of these propositions results in satisfactory 
brands of coffees. 

Rio coffee is harsh and unpleasant in 
taste, and demand for it is rapidly decreas- 
ing. Santos coffees with even a touch of 
the harsh Rio tang are to be avoided, and 
although smooth drinking Santos coffees 
have a place, they are rather lacking in 
character and snap. A combination of 
Venezuelan coffee known as Maracaibo 
with Santos is next step toward desirable 
cup results. This coffee, however, is in- 
clined to be irregular in the roast and does 
not produce uniform results in the cup as 
it is inclined to turn bitter if permitted to 
stand even a short time. 

Maracaibo coffees, as a rule, are heavier 
in the cup than Santos, more decided in 
character, but more uncertain in cup results. 
Theyare also inclined to be irregular roasters. 

Above this we reach the coffee of Col- 
ombia known as Bogota. Many satis- 
factory blends are combinations of Bogota 
and Bourbon Santos in varying proportions. 
There, is nothing in a moderate price 
coffee that will give better results than a 


These soft molasses cookies will delight the capa given 
on page 276 
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Cucumber Boat Salad 


Marinate the cucumber dice in French dressing and serve in the 
shell with mayonnaise 


blend composed of two parts full bodied 
Bogota and one part acid Bourbon Santos. 
Properly made a smooth palatable liquor 
results. Bogota coffee develops into a 
large handsome bean, a uniform roaster, 
full of flavor, body and aroma. The stripe 
down the center of the bean is pronounced 
and at one end this stripe is inclined to make 
a slight twist or turn. It is a very satis- 
factory coffee to use alone, and if the house- 
wife can purchase a good Bogota it is al- 
ways possible for her to prepare a good cup 
of coffee. 

These are the growths of really fine 
coffees. There are of course, Segundas, or 
second grades, many of which drink well, 
but we are considering only the fancy 
types. Blends composed of Bogota to- 
gether with a Guatemalan, or a Mexican 
coffee or both produce some of the highest 
types obtainable. A Guatemala has a 
lighter body, is slightly smoother in ap- 
pearance than a Bogota and has a straight 
stripe inclined to open somewhat wider. 
It is full of aroma and gives forth a spicy 
fragrance that is most delightful. 

The Mexican bean is usually smaller, 
slightly more rounded and roasts with a 
more open stripe than either of the two 
coffees just mentioned. It has a heavy 
acid character which blends particularly 
well with a smooth Bogota, while the 
Guatemala adds the delicate aroma peculiar 
to this coffee. . 

As against coffees from the Dutch East 
Indies it is merely a matter of preference. 
Coffee drinkers that are. looking for the 
musty character of the Old Crop Sumatra 
coffee find this character only in such coffees. 
It is the coffee now known as Interior Pad- 
ang grown in Sumatra which was formerly 
the Old Government Java. The coffee is 


an irregular roaster due to the method of 





curing and aging. All coffees improve by 
being held in the warehouse but no coffees 
are now mellowed by being stored for vary- 
ing periods of time as was formerly the 
case with the coffees controlled by the 
Dutch Government. In addition to this, 
the long voyage under a tropical sun around 
the Horn in sailing vessels further mellowed 
and colored the coffee. These coffees are 
no longer held as used to be the case and it 
is probable that the last sailing vessel from 
the Dutch East Indies to bring in a cargo 
of coffee arrived in May of this year. The 
coffees in future will come forward in the 
faster-steam vessels and the benefit of the 
long voyage will be lost. 

The coffee actually grown on the island 
of Java and now sold as-genuine Java is a 
large smooth roasting*bean with a straight 
regular stripe. The cup character is quite 
different from the Padang coffees but it is 
very much smoother and has an individual 
quality easily detectable. 

The Mocha coffee of Arabia is a small 
irregular bean, one of the poorest roasting 
coffees grown, containing a considerable 
quantity of broken and misshapen berries. 
In the cup its merit is at once apparent as 
it has a peculiar winey acid reproduced in 
no other coffee. A straight Arabian Mocha 
made full strength, furnishes a most excel- 
lent after-dinner coffee. 

There are innumerable combinations 
that may be made up by using coffee from 
the Dutch East Indies together with the 
three superior growths of the western hem- 
isphere. It is quite apparent that such 
combinations. are necessary in order to 
satisfy the different: demands of the vari- 
ous consumers. 

Considerable agitation has been noted 
in recent years over the question of caf- 
feine. Many experiments have been made 
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to demonstrate the harmful 
qualities of the drug. But 
whether it is the caffeine 
alone that is the harmful 
property in coffee, if there 
is any harmful property, 
or whether it is the caffea 
tannic acid and the tannin, or 
whether it is these three com- 
pounds in combination, has not 
been clearly determined. The 
physical condition of the coffee 
user should not be overlooked. 
Often what is _ harmless 
for one is harmful for another. 
The two grains of caffeine in 
a cup of coffee may stimulate 
the heart to increased action. 
It should be remembered that 
any hot beverage is somewhat 
of a stimulant simply because it 
is hot. Caffeine has no reaction- 
ary effect and it does not impair 
digestion. It may exert an influence 
on the nervous system, but may there 
not be other causes at work also? 
Apparently the best 
results are 
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able in making coffee, by bring- 
ing the liquor to a boil. If per- 
mitted to boil for any length of 
time the beverage becomes ob- 
jectionable. Unless coffee made 
by this method can be care- 
fully watched during the entire 
process it should not be used. 
The boiling tends to bring out 
an excessive amount of caffeine 
and with. it the tannin. This 
latter substance impairs diges- 
tion and affects the nervous 
system. The condition may 
then be further aggravated 
by ‘the otherwise harmless 
percentage of caffeine. When 
a high grade of mild coffee is 
secured and it is quickly and 
carefully made there need be 
no large number of persons 
forced to forego their break- 
fast beverage, for no 
larger proportion would 
be over stimulated 
than might be up- 
set by some other 
article of food 
: in daily 
use. 


The Avocado makes a most delicious salad. It is shown here as Avocado au Naturel in the newest of fruit 
cocktail! glasses. Recipe is given on the following page 


The Avocado—A New Salad Fruit 


HE Avocado or alligator pear is at its 
best in August and September. Nowit 


is more plentiful than at other seasons, 
and the price is at its lowest. Tourists to 
Florida and the tropics have come back with 
a decided fondness for the fruit, which is 
doubtless responsible for the growing de- 
mand. At present it is not inexpensive, but 
should be accounted as one of the occasional 
delightful luxuries; although there is every 
reason to feel that, like the grapefruit, it will 
steadily become more available. Unlike 
most of the food luxuries coaxed to this 
country, the Avocado is very nourishing and 
easily digested. It contains some twenty 
per cent of fat, and therefore is not such a 
wasteful purchase after all. 


Too often the fruit after its long ship- 
ment is exposed to the warmth of stores, 
after having been kept cool, and then in a 
short time, it is soft but not ripe. The fruit 
should be kept on ice or in a cold place until 
twenty-four hours before using. It can 
then be brought out and kept in an ordinary 
temperature. : 

An epicure who knows the fruit usually 
prefers to eat it as one does a melon, very 
cold and with a sprinkling of salt. It is, 
however, most acceptable as a salad, 
served alone or combined with other fruits 
and vegetables. In Jamaica the pear 
is sliced and served in soup, usually 
bean soup. This tastes better than it 
sounds. 
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Alligator Pear Salad 


Cut the pear in halves, lengthwise, and re- 
move the hard center. Serve a quarter to 
each person, placing it on lettuce or ro- 
maine, with a French dressing, made as fol- 
lows: Mix together six tablespoonfuls olive 
oil, one tablespoonful fresh lime juice, one 
tablespoonful tarragon vinegar, one-half 
teaspoonful paprika, one teaspoonful salt, 


one-eighth teaspoonful black peppel, one-. 


fourth teaspoonful curry powde#.\’ Let 
stand until very cold and strain before 
serving. 


Avocado au Naturel 


Cut the fruit into dice, removing the skin 
as you would from a banana. Serve in a 
cocktail glass, garnished with celery hearts, 
tomato or sweet red pepper. To. be eaten 
with a fork with or without salt or pepper, 
as desired. 


Alligator Pear Salad 


Avocados may be served in halves like 
melons. Put some French dressing, sea- 
soned with paprika, in each portion. These 
are delicious served with broiled chic en. 


Mexican Salad 


To two parts of the diced fruit use one 
part of chopped Bermuda onions. Salt, 






Acorn 






three-quarters of an hour. 


Cream half a cupful of butter with one and three-quarter cupfuls of sugar, 
add two well beaten eggs, half cupful of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing soda, one-third cupful of melted chocolate, three cupfuls of sifted flour, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, half a cupful of chopped nut meats, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and two-thirds cupful of water. Mix and 
pour into a shallow, buttered cake tin, and bake in a moderate oven for 
Cool and cut into squares. 
frosting and decorate with candy acorns. 
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pepper.. and vinegar to taste. Sweet pep- 
pers, red‘or green, may be added if desired. 
gee two hours before serving. 


Cuban: Sted 


Cut’ a: small fruit in half and remove the 
seed. An the cavity place three stuffed 
dlives;and the desired quantity of dressing, 
made of a teaspoonful of sugar, dissolved in 
the j juice of a lime or half a lemon. Serve 
en atettuce leaf with a spoon, one-half fruit 
to each person. 


Tomato Surprise 


\ Seald and peel four tomatoes (they must 

#iot-be soft). Make a small, round opening 
at the top, and hollow them with a teaspoon. 
‘Season highly with mayonnaise dressing, 
ketchup and mustard and enough crab flake 
to fill the four tomatoes. Set on ice and 
serve very cold as a hors d’euvre for lunch- 
éon or; if liked, with a teaspoonful of Rus- 
sian caviar on top. 


Cauliflower and Cheese 


Mix cold cauliflower with rich cream, or 
rather a thick white sauce.if you can’t spare 
the cream; add. salt and pepper to taste; 
pack into a dish, cover thickly with grated 
cheese, and bake. 


Cakes 


Cover with white 
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Appetizing Vegetable Dishes 


By Kate V. 


the butcher’s bill to a minimum 

and still provide her family with 
appetizing and nutritious food if she will 
take the trouble to cook vegetables in such 
a way that they take the place of heavy 
roasts and indigestible fried meats. The 
average person likes the flavor of meat, or 
perhaps it would be better to say that they 
are so accustomed to it that the dinner 
seems incomplete without it. At least, I 
know we all liked meat, and never contem- 
plated becoming vegetarians; yet during 
the warm months the garden supplies most 
of our food, vegetables being cooked in 
such a way that they taste very like 
meat. 

We use meat gravies in the concoction 
of most of them; but flank, shin bone, and 
other cheap pieces of meat make excellent 
stock, and fifty cents a week amply covers 
the outlay. During the very torrid weather 
of July and August I resort to beef extract, 
because there is no fear of its becoming 
unusable in thundery weather, and being 
very concentrated, a fifty-cent jar is suffi- 
cient for a week. 

First of all, I will give you one or two of 
our vegetable soups, the stock for which is 
made the day before by boiling a pint of 
chopped-up okra pods in two quarts of 
water. Strain them, and set aside for the 
next day; then bring to the boiling point, 
add very young carrots, chopped fine,— 
about half a cupful,—about the same quan- 
tity of young leeks or the tops of green onions, 
cut into little bits; half a cup of green peas, 
and salt and pepper to taste. 
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Stuffed Potato 


Mash potatoes thoroughly, 
season with butter, salt, and 
pepper. Fill potato shells, 
cover with grated Parmesan 
or Edam cheese, and brown 
in the oven 


Saint Maur 


White Soup 


White soup we like for the chilly days 
which come occasionally in the early sum- 
mer or fall. Put three pints of milk in 
a double boiler; add two onions with four 
cloves stuck in each; three blades of mace; 
a little lemon peel, cut so thin that it is 


. yellow on both sides; six peppercorns: 


bring to the boil, then draw to one side and 
let it simmer for half an hour. Remove 
the condiments, add a half cup of stale 
bread, finely grated, and a lump of butter; 
salt and pepper to taste. Simmer gently 
for twenty-five minutes. 


Mexican Delight 

When making the okra stock to be used 
for the foundation of this soup, add a slice 
of salt pork or fat bacon, and half a dried 
herring. Strain before setting aside to cool. 
Next day, bring to the boiling point, add 
two sweet red and green peppers, chopped 
fine; twelve very small okra pods, cut into 
thin slices; two thin green onions, also 
sliced; half a cup of small green peas. Boil 
twenty-five minutes. Moisten a teaspoon- 
ful of curry powder with a little cream, rub 
to a smooth paste and add. Simmer five 
minutes. Remove the shell from two hard 
cooked eggs, chop the yolks and whites 
separately, and stir into the soup just be- 
fore serving: at the same time add a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. This is always 
a special favorite with men folks. 


Mock Pork 
Mock pork requires squash, but the 
white, summer variety. Select a nicely 
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Veal Loaf 

Mix well together three pounds of 
finely chopped veal (the neck or fore- 
quarter veal is very good) with one- 
half pound of salt pork. Add four 
common crackers (one-half cupful), 
rolled fine, one teaspoonful of black 
pepper with one-half teaspoonful of 
nutmeg and two teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Add three beaten eggs and make 
into a loaf. Bake one hour and a 
half or two hours in a slow oven. 
Baste with butter. Put on the out- 
side of the loaf a small quantity of 
the rolled cracker. This loaf may 
be made with only one egg, using 
one-fourth cupful of milk 


shaped, large squash. Be sure not to get 
one that looks at all yellow, for if you do 
it will have to be peeled, which is undesir- 
able, as peeled squash is apt to fall to pieces 
in the cooking. Cut a circle with a sharp 
knife all around the squash, and remove, 
to enable you to scoop out the seeds; then 
fill with the following dressing: One pint 
of stale bread crumbs; one onion chopped 
fine; one-half teaspoonful of powdered sage; 
a teaspoonful of dried mustard; two ounces 
of butter cut into small pieces; half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and pepper; mix thoroughly; 
moisten with two beaten eggs. After the 
squash is filled, replace the piece that was 
cut out, put into a baking pan, and cook 
for two hours. Use bacon or pork drip- 
pings to baste with. To make the gravy 
which should accompany it, fry a sliced 
onion golden brown in butter; add pepper 
and salt to taste, and half a pint of milk; 
stir constantly, cook until golden brown, 
and the consistency of thick cream. Put 
the baked squash on a hot platter; pile 
up a wall of apple sauce around it; mashed 
turnips and new potatoes are the nicest 
vegetables to serve with it. 


Summer Hot Pot 


“Hot pot” comes next, and is very useful 
for busy days, when one can’t bother with 
stuffing and sauces. Select medium sized 
tomatoes which are just ripe, but nothing 
more, for they must be quite solid. Dip 
in scalding water, to loosen their skins: 
peel, and cut into quarters or halves, ac- 
cording to size. Put a layer at the bottom 
of a casserole; then a layer of onions. 
They should not be any larger than marbles. 
Next a layer of potatoes, cut into slices; 
scatter a little chopped parsley, with salt 
and pepper; repeat with more tomatoes 
and the different ingredients until you have 





enough for your family. Barely cover with 
meat stock, bring to the boil, then draw 
back where it will slowly simmer for an 
hour or bake in an oven. We like either 
cauliflower and peas, or asparagus and 
spinach with it. 


Fried Tomatoes 


Green tomatoes are very nice cooked for 
breakfast or luncheon. Select smooth to- 
matoes which are quite green. Never use 
any that are commencing to turn yellow, 
for when a tomato is in the process of turn- 
ing from green to red, it has the most dis- 
agreeable acid flavor. Cut the chosen ones 
into rather thick slices, pour boiling water 
over them, and let them stand at the back 
of the stove where they will be kept warm, 
but not cook, for fifteen mimutes; then 
spread out on a coarse cloth and dry. Dip 
in beaten eggs, and then in cracker crumbs 
or fine corn meal. Fry in boiling fat. A 
poached egg on each slice makes quite a 
substantial breakfast. 


Cucumbers 


Cucumbers are delicious, stuffed and 
roasted; peel, and cut a strip from one side. 
Remove the seeds; fill with the following 
forcemeat: One pint of stale bread crumbs; 
small piece of salt pork, beef suet, or any 
cold chicken you may have in the house, 
chopped, a teaspoonful of summer savory; 
the same of chopped parsley; moisten with 
beaten egg. Replace the piece which was 
cut from the side and put slices of bacon 
overit. Bake for three-quarters of an hour; 
garnish with mustard and cress or water- 
cress. Small, new potatoes, covered with 
melted butter and chopped parsley and 
Brussels sprouts are nice to serve with it. 
This makes a delicious luncheon entree, or it 
may be served as a substantial dinner dish. 
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‘What to Eat in August 
By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


It is impossible to plan one set of menus which 
are seasonable for all sections of the country, but 
these menus are intended to be suggestive of com- 
binations which are delicious to eat and reasonably 
moderate in cost. 

Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk will 
be found on page 275. 
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DINNER 
Toin 
Bakea 8t0 and corn « 
na St a, 
Boilea Potatoes #uce andaise 


Apricot pie Green peas 
offe 





SUNDAY § 
SUND oe geben | 
August H 
A } MONDAY i 
Ugust 2g BREAKFAST | : August 4th : 
BREAKPasy a... i BREAKFAST 
Uncooked Cereal] Fish balls and bacon 1 cereal and — 
' Blueberry manee 88s Hot rolls Coffce Uncookemed dried bee Coffee 
ij bate . Coftey DINNER Corn cake 
CHEON . LON 
Salad of halibut : a .d yy — — heated) 
and oast lam 5 (re 
Rolls © Piquant Mayon nals With ; Cuerent a sauce Baked od graham breed 
Cookies Teed tea Baked. stuffed tomatoes [ Cocoa—hot 
DINNER Frozen apricots Coffee pINNER 
Reilea fowl with : SUPPER Cold roast Lod ° 
Tom Green cont yn SAUCE *Chicken rechauffe (chafing dish) Potato rere PIA Mtoe 
“and cucumber Sal — Graham bread and butter scalloped °F om 
Bo udding Soe Preserved figs Teed tea siueberry Pie 








TU ESDAY 





























































August 5th August 7¢h 
BREAKFAST WEDNESDAY BREAKPagy 
ith cream August 6th Blackbe, 
sweet aPPles, Tied bacon Calves ivaPerties 
ay “e aca BREAKFAST Corn cake liver and weer 
offve 
: N st . H 
LUNCHEOS =o B LUNCHEON 
Coftee roiled * ! 
“Lunches cose French Ss ced cures on toast i 
Sliced tome pressing Cookies LUNCHEON Tea esh paipers “ | 
Scalloped chicken and corn Cake 
iat pINNER Toast Cocow DINNER 
‘ of chicken DINNER Vegetable 
ish fricasse® ob Be soup 
*SpanGreen corm on Chicken soup Boiled macaront aaem 


Broiled steak 
Baked stuffed tomatoes 
Mashed potatoes : 
. Baked blueberry pudding with 
“*Munroe sauce 
Coffee 









Lettuce $8 rant jelly 


Cream cheese, Ti caramel custard 
Wafers Coffee © -- 






































FRIDAY 
August 8th 
BREAKFAST 
ed cereal 
Muffins a Coffee 
Muffins 
LUNCHEON 
Cold ham _ A 
‘Spinach -salad and nisyonne a 
Rolls 
DINNER 


soup with macaroni 


Tomato h 
stuffed bluefis 
Baked s sotk 


MONDAY 
August Iith 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Scrambled. eggs Broiled bacon 
*€ream ve gems 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of chicken soup 
Pot roast.with vegetables 
(served in casserole) 
Mashed potatoes 
Stewed fresh tomatoes 
Coffee-souffle (cold) 


SUPPER 





. Sardines 
Cheese and pimiento sandwiches 
Oek Soft eustard (in glasses) 
Jake 


THURSDAY 
Augus 
BREAKFAST 


say and cream 
Hominy muffins 


Blue’ Goftec 


Tea 


t 14th 


DINNER 


Clam chowder 





August 17th 
BREAK Fasr 
Oranges 
Parker keen 












DINNER 


Clear so 
tric ~~ 
stuffed. = cBicken 
tee Ltench dressing 8t With 
CoteeePPle sauce 


Brown 


SUPPER 


frackens Welsh ry arebisg 
Coffee Oli vex 


Cake 






MONDAY 


SATURDAY 
August 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Blueberries 
Broiled cooked ham 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Scalloped fish in shells 
*Sour cream biscuits 
Iced coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of cucumber soup 
Broiled chops 
*Baked crema’ potatoes 


reen corn 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
Rolled, toasted sandwiches 
Coffee 







TUESDAY 
August 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 
Creamed codfi 
Baked potatoes 


LUNCHEON 


Rolls Coffee 


*Sarony fritters 
Bread and butter 
Iced tea 


DINNER (Company) 
Tomato bisque 
Broiled chi 
Rice croquettes 
Green corn on cob 
Lettuce and cream cheese salad 
Toasted w 
«Cantaloupe stuffed with 
watermelon cubes 
Coffee 





FRIDAY 
August 15th 
BREAKFAST 


Melon 
Broiled mackere. 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of carrot soup 
Cold boiled salmon 
with mayonnaise 
Rolls Fried potatoes 
Fresh apple pie r 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cold boiled ham 


Milk toast 
Cocoa shells 


_ August 18th 
(Economical week) 










BREAKFAST 








E Cooked cereal 
Broiled tomatoes.on cream toast 
Coffee 





LUNCHEON 


*Salt codfish au gratin 
Graham bread 
Tea 









SUNDAY 
August 10th 
BREAKPasT 
















in DINNER 

? lear tomato 

Chicken & ls Maryfand 
cron ace eee, 

Lettuce and cream cheese salad 
‘oasted crack: . 

Blueberry ice cream 

Coffee 






SUPPER 









SDAY 
WEDNE August 13th 





BREAKFAST 








sweet apples 
Baked + cream 






Toast 









DINNER 






pu 
Blueberry, on. sauce 


Coffee 


SUPPER 
«Clam fritvers 

Fresh Ca 
Gitieeioss plane mans? 
"3 Cocoe shells 





















SATURDAY 
August léth 







BREAKFAST 









Uncooked cere: 
Poached pg 








Toast 
Coffee 










DINNER 






‘ Broiled lamb ch 
Rice baked — tomato end cheese 
zreen corn ; 
Blackberry roly poly with 
creamy sauce 
Coffee 


SUPPER 











Salmon, mol 
Sliced pRB ons 
Lettuce-sandwiches 
Grape juice 
so0okies 






. 








TUESDAY 
August 
BREA’ 





19th 





























FAST 


anes n' 
stewed PF oes : } 
(warmed uP) porta’ Coffee, 
Toast 

LUNCHEON 


ed beans | 
a Balt and butter gerbreadl 




















DINNER 














Casserole of lamb 
potatoes Green corn 


Blackberry pie 
Coftee 


Baked 
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Midsummer 





Entertaining 


onthe gig. Porch 


AWN “parties” 
and porch 
luncheons 


and teas 
have surely come to 
stay. We all like 
them, for they have 
all the charm of the 
picnic, with none of 
its almost inevit- 
able inconveniences. 
At the lawn party or 
porch tea much the 
same kind of refresh- 
ment is served as at 
an indoor reception. 


By Bertha 








A tea tray set for a porch 

service. This tray is strongly 

built of heavy picture mold- 

ing and sets into the light 

mahogany table, which can 
be easily moved 







i\ a OE. Shapleigh 


AY 


ments divides the 
service, as each table 
is presided over by 
some friend or mem- 
ber of the family, 
and only one helper 
behind the scenes is 
needed to replenish 
the foods and service. 

In menu No. 4 but 
one table is required, 
and the serving may 
be attempted by the 
hostess alone. Asall 
the dishes served 
are chilled, the prep- 


The following menus are simple, easily arations may be completed early in the 
prepared, and may be served with the help day. 


of only daughter, friend, or maid. Arrange 


one, two, or more small 
tables, with flowers on 
each, and the most at- 
tractive of linen, silver, 
and china. The main 
course to be served 
may be arranged for 
on one table, with its 
service of silver, and 
china. Onthesecond, 
the beverages, with 
their service, are ar- 
ranged, while on the 
third table are placed 
the cakes, sandwiches, 
and sweets. The 
frozen dessert may be 
served from this or 
from a fourth table. 
The frappé in the first 
menu is served from a 
punch bow! into small 
glasses. Thisarrange- 
ment of the refresh- 
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Veal loaf 


MENU NO. 1 


MENU NO. 2 


Instead of punch 


Cold chicken and ham, thinly sliced, with slices 

alternating, and garnished 

Cucumber jelly and tomato salad with mayonnaise 
Lettuce and plain sandwiches 
Raspberry and currant frappé 

Cakes 


with watercress 


Hot buttered biscuits 


Lettuce sandwiches 


Fruit salad with cream mayonnaise 


Almond sandwiches 


Frozen chocolate with whipped cream 


MENU NO. 3 


Cold tomato bouillon 
Chicken salad 
Assorted sandwiches 


MENU NO. 4 


Iced chocolate 
Small cakes, plain and sweet 


sandwiches 


French vanilla ice-cream with preserved pineapple 
Coffee (hot and iced) 


Iced tea 





or frozen ices served 
separately, there is a 
new and decidedly at- 
tractiveservice. Par- 
tially fill the punch 
bowl with punch, then 
in the center, and at 
the last moment, place 
the molded water 
ice. The water ice 
takes the place of 
plain ice, and mingles 
its flavors with the 
punch in a delightful 
way. 

Frappé is a fruit 
water ice, frozen by 
using equal parts 
of salt and ice, and 
is not so smooth 
as ice-cream or sher- 
bet, or a mousse. It 
is alway served in 
glasses, or sherbet or 
lemonade cups. 
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Recipes for Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisk on pages 272-273 


Grape Juice Soufflé 


To one pint of grape juice, add two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatine and heat ~ 
until gelatine is dissolved. Strain and cool. 
When mixture begins to stiffen, beat in the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs, and fold in 
one cupful of stiffly beaten cream. Turn 
into molds and chill. 


Savory Fritters 


Cut cold roast beef, lamb or steak in thin 
slices and season highly with salt, pepper and 
Worcestershire sauce. Spread each piece 
on both sides with hot mashed potato (left- 
over mashed potato may be re-heated) roll 
in flour, dip in egg, and roll in fine bread 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat until a delicate 
brown. 


Pear Conde. 


Cook one-third cupful of washed rice in 
milk until rice is tender. Add two eggs, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one-third tea- 
spoonful salt. Turn on to a serving dish, 
and on it arrange halves of canned pears, 
which have been cooked in the syrup. 
Sprinkle rice and pears with finely cut pre- 
served ginger. 


Bacon and Potato Omelet 


Cut three slices bacon in tiny dice and 
fry until crisp. Add to fat and bacon dice 
two cold boiled potatoes, cut in small cubes, 
and season well with salt and pepper. Beat 
two eggs slightly, and pour over the bacon 
and potatoes. Cook until eggs are set, then 
fold like an omelet and serve. 


Chicken Rechauffe 


In blazer of chafing dish put one-half 
tumbler of currant jelly, one cupful of 
cream, salt and cayenne to taste. Bring all 
to the boiling point, and in it place slices of 
cold cooked chicken. Serve when meat is 
thoroughiy heated. Any meat except beef 
and ham may be utilized in this way. 


Cream of Lettuce Soup 


Remove the hearts from two heads of let- 
tuce and reserve for salad. Finely chop the 
outside leaves and cook in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter ten minutes. Add one quart 
of the liquor in which a fowl has been 


cooked, one-half an onion, two cloves, one- 
half tablespoonful of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a few gratings of nut- 
meg. Cook slowly one hour, and add three 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, 
which have been rubbed to a paste. Cook 
five minutes, add one cupful of rich milk, 
let boil up at once, season to taste, rub 
through a sieve and serve at once. 


Spanish Fricassee of Chicken 


Cut up a chicken or fowl, weighing about 
four pounds, in pieces for serving, put in a 
kettle with five cups of boiling water, and 
simmer until chicken is tender. Remove 
meat, cool, then roll each piece in seasoned 
flour and fry a delicate brown in fat. Wash 
and cook in the liquor one cupful of rice, 
which has been fried in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, with one tablespoonful each, of 
onion and red and green pepper. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. When rice is tender turn on 
to a platter, and on it arrange the pieces of 
chicken. Garnish with parsley. 


Southern Ham 


Wash and soak for two hours two large 
slices of lean ham, cut at least an inch thick. 
Butter the bottom of pan; then add pepper 
and a sprinkling of brown sugar; then place 
upon this the ham; add more bits of butter, 
and more sprinklings of the brown sugar, 
with water the depth of the ham. Cover 
and cook in a casserole, in a slow oven all 
the afternoon. ay 


Clam Fritters 


Two eggs, one-third cupful of milk, one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, sifted with one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one pint of chopped clams and a little salt. 
Fry in hot fat. 


Crab Soup a la Maryland 


To one pint of water add one small finely 
chopped onion, one blade of whole mace, 
one-half teaspoonful of paprika, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and bring to the boiling 
point; then add one pint of fresh milk, and 
one pint of fresh crab meat. When the mix- 
ture boils, thicken with two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour. Cook two minutes, 
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and add one-fourth cupful of butter, a little 
at a time, two tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper to taste, 
and serve unstrained. 


A Dainty Tomato Salad 


Take small yellow tomatoes, the Cluster- 
osa or the yellow plum, several small cucum- 
bers, the latter should be sliced thin and laid 
in salt water, with as many red cherry toma- 
toes as may be needed to’ garnish. On as 
many individual plates as are needed, put a 
layer of yellow tomatoes, sliced lengthwise, 
a layer of sliced cucumbers, .and another 
layer of yellow tomatoes; .pour over this a 
French dressing, using tarragon vinegar, 
then garnish with the red cherry tomatoes 
and set in the refrigerator to chill. 


Sour Cream Biscuit 


One cupful of sour cream, one-half cupful 
of sour milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and flour to make a 
soft dough; about one quart. Handle as 
little as possible, roll thin and bake in a hot 
oven from twelve to fifteen minutes. Note: 
if there is any doubt about the state of sour- 
ness of the milk and cream, add three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, as if sweet milk 
were used. 


Frozen Chocolate 


Cook three squares or three ounces cf 
chocolate with one cupful of boiling | we 
with a few grains of salt for five 
Turn into one quart of scalded milk; add 
one cupful of sugar, and two teaspoonfuls 
of vanilla. Cool and freeze. Serve in 
glasses, with whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavored on top. This is sufficient to 
serve ten persons, if sherbet glasses are used. 


e two parts of rye. 





Three Meals a Day 


Cream Rye Gems 


Qne cupful of cream, two cupfuls of sour 
milk or buttermilk, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one well beaten egg, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, One teaspoonful of soda. Thicken to a 
stiff batter with one part of white flour to 
If sour cream is used, add 
another half teaspoonful of soda. Bake in 
gem pans in a quick oven. 


Banana Compote 


Make a syrup by boiling together one cup- 
ful of sugar and two-thirds of a cupful of 
water ten minutes. Add grated rind and 
juice of half a lemon, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and let stand until perfectly cold. 
Pour over four bananas halved and quar- 
tered. When thoroughly chilled, sprinkle 
with finely chopped nuts and serve with 
beaten cream. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


One cupful of butter, one cupful of brown 
sugar, one cupful of molasses, brown Porto 
Rico, one cupful of sour milk, two teaspoon- 
fuls soda, one teaspoonful of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, two large tea- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Make very soft and 
bake in a moderate oven. They burn very 
easily. 


Ginger Ale and Mint Cup 


Make a syrup of one cupful of sugar and 
one-half cup of water, boiling it five minutes. 
Pour over a small bunch of fresh mint, the 
juice of three lemons and three fresh limes. 
Let stand two hours, strain into a glass 
pitcher over a piece of ice, and add three 
bottles of ginger ale. Place a bunch of 
mint in top of pitcher and serve at once. 
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Discoveries 


By Readers Who are Clever 
Observers and Experimenters 





Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save yourself time, or money, 
or steps, or worry, or to add to the utility or beauty of anything about your house ? 
Probably each reader of this magazine has some little ‘‘ discovery ” that would be wel- 
comed by thousands of other women. Maybe something which you think is known 
to everybody is in fact known to but few. It is the thing that everybody should 
know that we want fo find out. We are looking for a lot of good Discoveries right now. 
Isn’t it worth spending four cents (stamp for possible return of manuscript should be 
enclosed) to find out what we think about yours? We pay at least one dollar for each 
available Discovery. We'll pay two dollars for extra good ones. Address, Discovery 
Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


#My little niece has an allowance of twenty-five 
cents a week for spending money from an aunt. 
She has been provided with a small cheque book 
and bank deposit slips, and, on receiving her allow- 


ance, makes out a deposit slip 
and deposits the money with her 
aunt, who has instituted herself 
““The——Trust Company.” When 
Betty wishes to spend any amount, 
however small, she writes a cheque 
and her aunt cashes it. She keeps 
an account book where all receipts 
and expenditures are carefully en- 
tered, and both her account book 
and her bank book are balanced 
monthly. She feels much interest 
in these business transactions, and 
in this way is learning to keep 
both bank and personal accounts. 
I think it is a VALUABLE 
TRAINING for any child of ten 
years, perhaps even younger. 
Mrs. B. C. C., New Jersey. 


#Because of its useful drawers 
and wardrobe side for waists and 
gowns, I hated to have my WARD- 
ROBE TRUNK carried down to 
the basement of the apartment. 
So, while we were debating the 
buying of a chest of drawers for our 
guest room, this disposal of the 
trunk came to me: I had a sim- 
ple frame of wood fitted over the 







Who has not longed for a chair 
with a comfortable head-rest? 
These wooden ears may be added 


to any rocker 


top and ends (braced at the back to make it stand) 
with a rod atross the top of the front, on which I 
hung chintz curtains, matching the bed cover and 
chairs. I painted the whole white. 
one dollar and ten cents, plus the cur- 
tains, and is a most presentable looking 
piece of furniture. ars. F. 2. P., Iinots. 


It cost exactly 


#A friend whose lovely gowns 
seem a very part of her told me 
something which I have since used 
with delightful success: | “Behold 
what I call my ‘SAMPLE 
BOX’,” she said, displaying a box 
full of samples of linens, silks, etc. 
“T have every conceivable shade 
of every color here,” she went on. 
““When I want a gown of some 
particular color, I run through the 
various shades until I find mine 
own. For, while one may look 
indifferently well in several tints, 
there is apt to be at least. one that 
becomes a person in every sense of 
the word. Now, let me illustrate!” 
She pushed me down before the 
mirror, seized a bunch of linens, 
containing twenty or more differ- 
ent tints, and held one after 
another against my collar. At the 
fifteenth, we both cried out! It 
was a shade of orange pink, one I 
had never even considered, and 
here were all these years gone by, 
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This curved front tray can be pushed up closely to the patient, 
and is especially useful for those who are recovering from 


surgical operations, or those too weak to sit up to eat 


and I had never known 
my own! How my com- 
plexion cleared and my eyes 
brightened above that 
blessed color! It was a 
revelation. In the same 
manner we found another 
magic one, among the thirty 
odd blues, which seemed to 
melt right into my individ- 
uality and lose itself in 
tones of hair and eyes. 
Clutching both samples I 
made for the door, resolved 
on a gown of each as well 
as a “sample box” of my own. 

Z. R. C., Connecticut. 


# Where ice cannot be obtained, drinking 
water may be made delightfully cold by 
means ofa DESERT BAG. For this, get 
a piece of white tent cloth, heavy and 
close of texture. Fold a piece 27 by 18 
inches in thirds the long way and, after 
allowing half an inch for the seam from 
either end, cut three deep, pointed s¢al- 
lops on one side. Stitch these together 
and sew up the side seam, making a deep, 
pointed bag. Sew into a rolled hem by 
hand a hoop of heavy wire to fit the 
top. Make three straps about an inch 
wide of the doubled tent cloth, and sew 
an end of each at equal distances around 
rim of bag bringing the other three ends 
together and sewing fast to the small ring 
by which the bag is tohang. The first 
water poured into it will probably pass 
through as though it were a sieve, but 
the cloth quickly shrinks, and although 
there will be a continuous drip the bag 
will need to be filled only at intervals. 
While hung where a breeze will strike it, 
evaporation keeps the water at low tem- 
perature. The writer has drunk from a 
bag in the actual desert, when the ther- 
mameter was registering 112 degrees, and the water 
was surprisingly cold. M. E. S., California. 


#This is the way I remodeled the CEILING 
LIGHT in our sun porch to represent the new, in- 
direct lighting scheme which is so popular and effec- 
tive: For the sum of $1.50, I bought at a depart- 
ment store a raflia lamp shade 13 inches in diameter. 
This was lined with silk, all except the small opening 
at the top, which I filled in with silk to match; 
then I inverted it and suspended it two feet from 
the ceiling by heavy rope cords. By means of an 
electric cord, I dropped the electric bulb down into 
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Cold water may be obtained without ice by 
means of this bag. See accompanying Discovery 





Flowers, flowers, but 
nothing to put them 
in! A jar or bottle 
covered with ‘mount- 
ing paper of a har- 
monizing 
solves the difficulty. 
See accompanying 
Discovery 








the shade so that, when lighted, the effect 
was as good as that of our forty-five dollar 
fixture in the dining-room. 

Mrs. G. E. B., Iowa. 


#To get a good SNAPSHOT of the baby, 

fasten a sheet to the clothes-line when the 
sun is bright and put the 
baby about a foot or 
slightly more, distant. 
Stand at one side of the 
sheet, facing the baby, 
and make the usual snap- 
shot, being careful not 
to have the baby be- 
tween you and the sheet. 
She will not have “sun- 

’ grins,” andstill the picture 
will be as clear and sharp 
as if taken in the sun. 

To make the picture 
still better, use a detach- 
able portrait lens. These 
cost fifty cents. It makes 
a clear picture at a very 
short focus, three and a 
half feet, thus affording 
a much larger portrait 
than can be made with 
an ordinary camera. 

Mrs. R. B., New Mexico. 


#Last summer I went in bathing in 
very cold water. A couple of weeks later, 
my ears began to tickle and then dis- 
charge. I went to a local doctor and 
wasted a month with him, as he thought 
I had abscesses of the EARS. Finally I 
went to an ear-specialist, and he said 
that I -had an infection in my ears, 
caused by the cold water. He also 
said that if I had gone to him as soon 
as they began to discharge, he could 
have stopped it at once; but they had 
such a start that it became chronic. 
He told me such cases were common 
in the summer, caused by people bath- 
‘ing in too cold water. 
M.S. W., Maine. 


#So many times we lack a vase which 
is appropriate in shape or color for 
FLOWERS! Ikeep on hand sheets of 
mounting paper, browns, greens, and 
;tays. I put my flowers into any con- 
venient receptacle—a tumbler, a bottle 
or a fruit can—and cover with the 
mounting paper of the color I want. 
The effect is surprisingly good. 
H. B. B., Massachusetts. 


shade, 


#A large, wet leak-spot on the ceiling would delay 
the tinting of the room for days, the painter said. 
The clever housekeeper ordered the blower of the 
VACUUM-CLEANER played upon the spot for 
awhile, and it was dry—and ready for re-tinting 


the next day. 
Mrs. W. R. P., California. 


#In the March issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, one 
correspondent suggests that colored cotton instead 
of white be used for BASTINGS. If tried, great 
care should be taken. One of my friends had a 
beautiful linen skirt hopelessly ruined because, in 
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the under part’ of the hem, the dressmaker had used 
red cotton for basting, and overlooked or neglected 
to pull out just one thread. The first time the skirt 
was laundered, bright red spots appeared all over it, 
and it was impossible to remove them. 

Mrs. J. G. P., Pennsylvania. 


The accompanying picture shows our platform 
and outside door through which the ice-man 
DELIVERS ICE directly into the refrigerator (ours 
is the old-fashioned type with door on top, the 
hinges of which I changed to the end to make it 
accessible from either side). This substitute for a 
built-in refrigerator does away with the annoyance 
of the ice-man’s passing through the rooms, dripping 
water on the carpets and sometimes failing to secure 
access on account of the absence of the family. (The 
picture shows the new arrangement.) Our refrig- 
erator stands just inside this window, level with the 
sill, which enables the man to open it, deposit the ice, 
and réplace the door. It can be applied in any other 
conditions equally well. The opening in the wall, 
new window, and everything cost us about $7.75. 
Cc. D. S., Kansas. 


#People using FLY-PAPER will find it more 
effective if, instead of laying it flat, they place 
it over a piece of cardboard folded to stand 
like an “A” tent. The cardboard holders, 
which come in the boxes of fly-paper, will serve 
the purpose of support. Turn up about one-half 
inch of the lower edge of the card- 
board to catch any of the sticky 
matter which may drip off the paper. 
I do not know why this should catch 
more flies than the other way, but it 
certainly does. 
Mrs. L. G. P., Massachusetts. 


#I have an old-fashioned silhou- 
ette that is theenvy of my 
antique-loving friends. The other 
day I tucked it into my blue print 
frame on top of a SENSITIZED 
BLUE PRINT card, set it in the 
sun for fifteen minutes, and ob- 
tained a handsome card bearing a 
dark blue head on a white ground. 
The idea can be utilized on place 
cards for a colonial luncheon. The 
dozen postal cards cost only fifteen 
cents and were sent out on 
Washington’s birthday. 
Mrs, F. A. L., Connecticut. 


#A friend suffered untold agony 
for weeks with the fear of losing her 
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Any home carpenter can make a Dixie teeter board for the children. Full instrue- a dish too large 
for the size of its 





15 feet 








No need for the ice-man to 
enter the house. He fills the 
refrigerator from the outside 





tions are given in accompanying Discovery 
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eye sight as the result of being hit squarely in the 
face by a CIGAR-STUB. It was thrown from a 
smoking-car window. Her eyes were filled with 
the hot ashes, burning her severely. So warn your 
men frienés* who smoke not to throw their cigar- 
stubs from car windows, 

Mrs. C. A. M., Maine. 


# Any home carpenter can make a DIXIE TEET- 
ER BOARD.’ The board itself is a well-seasoned 
plank of North Carolina pine 15 feet long, 1 foot 
wide, and 1 inch thick. One foot from each end a 
heavy peg is fitted in a hole and extends down- 
ward, this to keep the plank from slipping from its 
supports. The horses or supports are made of 2 
by 34-inch timber, mounted on at H-shape base 
which keeps it absolutely firm. The base consists of 
two parallel timbers 2 feet, 10 inches long, joined by 
a crosspiece 2 feet long. To each side of the H is 
joined an A, the crosspiece of the four A pieces being 
cut to fit and secured by a bolt. At the top of the 
A, an iron rod is set in. And this is 2 feet long, an 
inch in diameter, and is the main support of the 
board and the cause of the evenness of motion and 
the supple spring. The horses should be placed 
about twelve feet apart, allowing the board to ex- 
tend beyond at each end, as in the diagram. Should 
the board slip a little during violent exercise, no 
harm will result, for the peg catches on the rod and 
prevents a catastrophe. The horses may be 
painted, if desired, but the pine plank should be left 
as it is, except for a planing to 
make it smooth and safe for fluffy 
dresses and for tender hands. 
A great advantage of the Dixie 
teeter board is that it has no 
seasick motion. It is very differ- 
ent from a swing or hammock, 
being soothing rather than up- 
setting. xX. N. B., New York. 


#PICOT EDGE is a new and 
pretty finish for collar and cuffs 
on lingerie or silk blouses. It is 
made by cutting in two ma- 
chine hemstitching, which costs 
but a trifle to have done. This 
is very effective in a contrasting 
color. 
BE. M. K., Pennsylvania. 


#If you wish to STRING 
BEADS on a thread and your 
needle is not fine enough, wax 
the end of your thread or silk. 
Put the beads in a little heap, 
and they will slide onto the 
thread as fast as you can work. 
Mrs. W. F., Wisconsin. 


#A friend won- 
dered why my 
PLANTS always 
grew so much bet- 
ter than hers. She 
took the same care 

* that I did, and I 
could not under- 
Ee stand it until I saw 
that she had pot- 

ted every plant in 
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roots. My florist had éxplained to me that all 
the strength goes to the roots ‘until the pot is 
filled well, and then the: tops begin to expand-and. 
enlarge. B. T., Washington. 


#Not long ago I needed a 
CROSS-STITCH pattern for 
a lower left-hand corner. My 
designs were right - handed 
only. As I had not the 
tinie to reverse the design, 
I propped a hand mirror on 
my sewing table fixed to 
reflect the pattern. In this 
way I copied the stitches 
from the mirrof as easily as 
from the original. 
Mrs. L. M. B., New Jersey. 


#In order to preserve the life 
of CUT FLOWERS, snip off 
a little piece of the stem 
daily, holding it under water 
while cutting. In this way 
no air can enter the tiny 
cells of the flower-stalk and 
retard the flow of the life-giving water. 

Miss T. B. D., New York. 


#At CHILDREN’S PARTIES one scarcely ever 
hears a child speak after they are seated at the table. 
As a result they are always through in a short time 
and have eaten so rapidly such a quantity that, next 
day, nearly every mother wishes that she hadn’t 
allowed her little ones to go. In order to encour- 
age the children talking, I cut from some magazines, 
pictures of ‘‘Kewpies,” ‘Three Bears,” “Santa 
Claus,” ‘Red Riding Hood,” “Valentines,” etc., 
which I pasted on wooden plates. After each child 
was seated, I passed these wooden plates around, 
saying that, before their plates were emptied, they 
must each one tell a story about the picture on their 
plate. At first I had to ask a few questions to 
draw out the stories; but after a while such a good 
time as they all had! After all had finished we 
took a vote on who had told the best story, and a 
““Story Book” was proudly carried home by the most 
successful story teller. mers. E. H. H., Connecticut. 


Grandma Mears resolved that the children should 
have A NEW GAME. So she pasted forty-eight 
pictures of flowers, cut from a flower catalogue, on 
white cards, then arranged them into books of four, 
lettering one book for each month of the year, and 
putting on each card the flowers which seemed 
most appropriate to that particular month. On 
twelve of the cards she pasted butterflies; on a few 
she wrote little quotations about flowers. The 
game is played like “Authors”: You deal alternate- 
ly four cards to each player; then the player nearest 
the dealer calls for another card (the one he needs 
to complete some book) from the player next to 
him. If he gets what he asks for, he has another 
call; if not, he draws from the “flower pot.” 
S. G. M., Pennsylvania. 


can! 


The small boy who wears Russian suits can put 
on his own coat easily if the SAILOR COLLAR is 
fastened to the suit at the corners with snap-fast- 
eners or hooks and eyes pressed down flat. 

R. F. C., Massachusetts. 


#When children are BLOWING BUBBLES, alittle 
of the vegetable coloring water used for frosting 


The solution of the unsightly garbage- 
The can is placed on a shelf, fast- 
ened to the swinging door 
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should be added to the bubble mixture. It will 
add much to the variety and interest. A half tea- 
spoonful of glycerine to a quart of water gives greater 
strength to the bubbles. Mrs. D. B., New York. 


#A good plan for the con- 
cealment of the unsightly 
GARBAGE-CAN is to have 
built two stands to be placed 
on either side of the kitchen 
porch steps — large flower. 
pots with plants being placed 
on top. The stands should 
be built just large enough 
to contain the can, which is 
placed on a shelf, which 
swings out when the door at 
the side of the stand is 
opened. Holes for ventila- 
tion can be made in the 
stand, keeping the can as 
thoroughly sanitary as when 
exposed. Use the other stand 
for ashes, etc., or have 
shelves within for the recep- 
tion of groceries or milk, if 
the door is fitted with a lock and key. 
Mrs. R. R., Washington. 


#1 hear on every side, ‘‘ American children are so 
self-conscious and spoiled,” and the blame is nat- 
urally laid at the long-suffering parents’ door. I 
have made it my object in life not to “spoil” my 
first baby, and to discourage any SELF-CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. But the public frustrates me at 
every turn: “Isn’t she sweet.” “Let me see your 
blue eyes, dear.” “‘Where did you get those pretty, 
rosy cheeks?” I want to appeal to all those who 
read this magazine to watch themselves, and see if 
they aren’t helping to spoil their neighbor’s children. 


F. S., Pennsyleania. 


#1 make PETTICOATS of white sateen to go with 
sheer white dresses. They are nice, because they 
do not show your form as the muslin skirts some- 
times do. L. M., Minnesota. 


#When CROCHETED BUTTONS lose their 
shape by much laundering, dip them in cold starch, 
and mold them with your fingers into the shape you 
want. -Then let them dry, and they will look like 
new. A. H., Washington. 


#A HICCOUGH-CURE that rarely fails is to 
have someone hold your ears closed while you drink 
a glass of water. If you are alone, filling the mouth 
with water, then closing the ears and swallowing 
will do equally as well. mrs. Cc. K. E., New York. 


#We use raffia for TYING ROSE BUSHES to 
a support, as it is strong and will not cut into 
the canes as cord does. 

Miss J. M. S., Pennsylwanta. 


#I have frequently been most distracted trying 
to put on my children’s sneakers when a SHOE 
HORN was not available, and have just learned 
that the corner of a handkerchief, placed well into 


the heel,makes a good substitute. I am sure every 
mother who has ever tried to dress tired children 


at the beach will find this a help. 
Mrs. E. L. J., Massachusetts. 








